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Mk. £.0. cooper, of 
Quantico, Md., tried Sul- 
phate of Ammonia top- 
dressing and increased his 
wheat yield from 13.2 bu. 
per acre to 22.2 bu. He 
writes: **We certainly wish 
we had top-dressed the en- 
tire field.”” 
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Mnk. J. 1. HERMAN, Newton, N. C., who has been raising 
cotton for 30 years, says he has “‘never found a better side-dresser for cot- 
ton than Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia.” It netted him an extra profit 
of $26.64 an acre, over and above the cost of the side-dressing. 





WA.taM BR. WALKER, Laneville, Texas, a 4H Club boy, won 
a prize trip with Sulphate of Ammonia. The corn he side-dressed with 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia yielded 764 bushels per acre—21)4 bushels 





EXPERIMENT 
prove N | fi R ( 1G EK; N is the 
GROWTH ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities and Experiment Station research workers 
agree that nitrogen is the growth element. Increased quantities of nitro- 
gen in the complete fertilizer and as top-dressing or side-dressing gen- 
erally bring corresponding increases in yield and in cash profits. 


For best results use plenty of high-nitrogen fertilizer at planting 
time and top- or side-dress with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia (20.56% 
nitrogen guaranteed) when the young plants begin to feed heavily. A 
mixed fertilizer having 6% nitrogen costs but little more per acre than 
one having 3% nitrogen, but it is capable of producing much larger 
yields and profits because it contains double the amount of nitrogen— 
the growth element. 


Here are the actual figures obtained by 215 Southern farmers who 
top- or side-dressed with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


103 cotton growers increased their average yield 48.4% and averaged 
almost $25 per acre additional profit over and above the cost of the 
side-dressing. 


82 corn growers showed 6 to 55 bushels increase and extra profits 
of $40 to $60 per acre were common. 


30 wheat growers increased their average yield 48% and average 
net profit $9.12 per acre. 


With nitrogen at its present low cost no farmer can afford to pass up 
such profits. Order high-in-nitrogen complete fertilizer and Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia side- or top-dressing from your fertilizer dealer 
now. Arcadian is free-running and easy to apply, and comes in 100-Ib. 
bags for convenience and 200-lb. bags for economy. 
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Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Calif. 
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com RADIO: Follow your favorite station program for The Arcadians, sponsored by The 


Barrett Company. Stations: KTHS, WAPI,WBT,WDBJ, WDOD, WFLA, WHAS,WIS,WJAX, 
WJDX, WMC, WPTF, WRVA, WSB, WSM, WSMB and WTOC. Alsoevery evening over WLW. 


As essential as sunshine to growing crops. Be sure 
your crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the com- 
plete fertilizer you use at planting time and as top- 
dressing during the growing season. 
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What Power for the Future? 


NNUALLY around 150,000 head of work stock, mostly 
mules, clear through the nine big centers for the 
- Lower South. This replacement of power in the form 
of mules involves a bill of some $15,000,000 or more. Add 
to that the enormous bill for feed purchased by Southern 
farmers, who, all told, have some 6,750,000 head, of work 
stock and who on an average grow only a portion of their 
feeds, and you have some idea of the cost of maintaining 
sufficient power to meet our needs. 


The fact of the matter is that the Cotton Belt buys its 
power and much of the fuel equivalent—feed—to keep it 
going. This has always been one of our weakest spots. It 
has meant inadequate power—too small to prepare and culti- 


- vate large cuts of land quickly and well. 


This brings us face to face with the question: What 
power for the future? There is hardly going to be any 
revolutionary shift. But if, as the government recently 
pointed out, “The trend in farming is toward the culti- 
vation of more fertile land that has a surface favorable to 
the use of machinery, and toward the abandonment, or use 
for pasture or forest, of the poorer lands,” then it follows 
that here in the South we are going to see a tremendous 
increase in the adoption of mechanical power and heavier 
equipment of all sorts. This is one of the ways in which 
we are going to bé able to cover the maximum number of 
acres efficiently and help to lower the cost of production 
per unit of crop grown. We-can’t meet competition and 
make a profit without that. 

Lately there has been a lot in the papers about corpo- 
ration farming and large scale farming. It is clear, of 
course, that holdings must be large enough at moderate 
capitalization, earning moderate returns, to make an ade- 


quate income possible. While there are many Southern 
farms of ample acreage, yet there are many that are en- 
tirely too small. This, however, is gradually being cor- 
rected. Over a period of years, between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the farms sold have been bought by local farmers, mostly 
for the purpose of enlarging their holdings. 


Up to the point of efficient size, we are in full agreement 
with those who are urging bigger farms. We believe, how- 
ever, in the family-size farm and in stopping there. It 1s 
criminal to starve a family just to buy more land. But we 
would say again that the family-size farm must be big 
enough with moderate earnings to support a comfortable, 
attractive home and to give the children of that home a fair 
chance at education and development. The family-size farm 
—‘‘the little kingdom all its own’’—with its independence, 
with its civic responsibility, must ever remain a basic unit 
of society if we are to preserve the nation’s most valuable 
asset. We might add that we are not particularly fearful 
of its passing. But we must have greater efficiency and we 
can’t have it with the power, the implements, and the sys- 
tem of the past. 


Answering the power question more definitely, we, as 
pointed out, are big buyers of power every year. Inas- 
much as we foot an enormous replacement bill anyway, and 
inasmuch as we are always in the market for feed, it be- 
hooves us to consider replacing mule power and man power 
with machines wherever machinés can be successfully em- 
ployed. Having abundantly demonstrated its practical use- 
fulness and economic value already, 
mechanical power is going to be 


much more the power of the a OMA 
future than it is of the present. “ ‘ 
’ 
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ON LANE AND HIGHWAY, from the field to 
mill or elevator, and on those frequent 
trips between farm and town, Ford trucks 
are bringing to farmers everywhere a 
quick, reliable hauling-service at exceed- 
ingly low cost. 

The Ford 11-ton truck is strong and 
sturdy throughout. Its construction is sim- 
ple, assuring thousands of miles of service 
with a minimum of adjustment or repair. 

Its 4-cylinder engine develops 40 horse- 
power at 2200 r. p. m., which is but a 
medium engine-speed. The 4-speed trans- 
mission provides a wide range of speed and 
power, while optional high or low rear- 
axle gear-ratios adapt a Ford truck to what- 
ever local conditions it must meet. 

Strength is built into the chassis by the 
extensive use of fine steel forgings, and the 
use of forty different kinds of steel. Special 


steels were developed, each designed to fit 
the particular needs of each chassis-part. 
The result is enduring strength without 
excessive weight or size. 

More than twenty ball and roller bearings 
are used, to reduce friction and wear, to 
conserve power, and to make service more 
reliable. Mechanical parts are made with 
great precision, a feature. which improves 
performance and facilitates the assembly 
of Ford trucks in large quantity, thus help- 
ing to keep their cost low. 

Grain-sides and cattle-rack bodies are 
available with the Ford truck. There is a 
choice of open or closed cabs, equipped with 
Triplex shatter-proof windshields. Dual rear 
wheels are available at small additional cost. 
Go to your Ford dealer, and let him show 
you how little it will cost to operate one of 
these trucks on your farm. 

















FEATURES 
of the Ford Truek 


40 HORSE-POWER, 4-CYLINDER ENGINE 
TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 
CANTILEVER REAR SPRINGS 
HEAVY FRONT AXLE AND SPRING 
SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR REAR-AXLE, WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION 
4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
LARGE, FULLY ENCLOSED BRAKES 
TRIPLEX SHATTER-PROOF WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR SAFETY) 


You may purchase a Ford truck or light commercial 

car on convenient, economical terms through the 

Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal 
Credit Company. 
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Some Things That May Be Costly if Done or More Costly if Left Undone in 


The Business Side of Farming 


to make a full and complete inventory soon after 

the first of each year. By so doing we may know 
whether we are going forward or backward financially 
speaking. An inventory will also help in the prepara- 
tion of a credit statement for the bank when a loan is 
to be sought. 

2. One of the most expensive things we can do is to. 
plant inferior seed. No better use can be made of some 
of our money than by purchasing good seed, provided 
we haven’t saved it ourselves. Inferior seed will often 
produce less than half than that of good seed, under 
exactly the same conditions. F 

3. One of the best ways we know of making from a 
few to several hundred additional dollars this year is 
to borrow from the bank what money is needed for this 
year’s operations instead of paying time prices. Consult 
the banker. He can often be of great help to us. 

4. The greatest mistake we can make with reference 
to finances is to fail to pay a note or other debt when 
due, or at_least make a satisfactory arrangement for an 
extension. To ignore such obligations is unpardonable, 
and the poorest kind of business. The writer has owed 
money all of his life, and has not always been able to 
pay back loans’ when due, but by always paying some 
or making a clean cut statement why this could not be 
done, is still able to borrow all his financial ability will 
justify. 

5. Those of us who have paid little attention to pro- 
ducing the home food supply on the farm will do well 
to spend a few dollars for a sufficient quantity of garden. 
seed, baby chicks, fruit trees, a brood sow, and a milk 
cow or two, to produce what is needed for home use. 


Don’t Indorse Checks for Strangers 


T IS dangerous to indorse or cash checks for stran- 

gers. Recently we learned of a case where a smooth 
talking, so-called cattle buyer went to a farm home 
and announced that he was there to buy a carload of 
dairy cattle. He finally engaged the services of the 
farm owner to buy the cattle for him, 
asking that he accompany him to a 
nearby town in order that he (the 
farmer) might wire the cattle buyer's 


Nn of us are doing what we should if we fail 


Later, he started hauling the blocks to the factory, 
beginning with the stump cut, and hauled five of them 
before asking for a scale and payment. The inspection 
showed that the thick sapwood had become dry. rotted 
and was worthless. The report of the inspector was 
sickening news. Instead of five blocks scaling 2,105 
board feet they contained only 980 feet of sound, usable 
timber. Carelessness and delay in marketing had caused 
a loss in scale of 1,125 board feet. The factory was 
giving $24 per thousand feet for large-sized clear tim- 
ber. His check, instead of reading $50.52, was written 
in the sum of $23.53—a dead loss of $27. 


But this is not the end of the story of how a well 
intentioned but careless man marketed his prize tree, 
The other four blocks in the woods were never moved 
from their bedding place where they fell beside the 
creek. These great blocks scaled a total of 1,444 board 
feet and if they had been delivered to the plant soon 
after being cut would have brought $34.66. Here was 
the second dead money loss. 


How much did he lose altogether? For the nine 
veneer blocks from this monarch of the forest, if de- 
livered in good condition to the factory, he would have 
received $85.18. Because of lack of information and 
carelessness in handling this one tree the loss amounted 


to $61.66. 


Florida’s Good Will Contribution 


: 
EAPING the richest harvest of golden fruit in all 
her history and taking in turn a mere pittance for 
it, Florida is at the moment making an almost unparal- 
leled “good will’ contribution to the table and to the 
health of the nation. 


The crop would undoubtedly be bringing a price 
somewhat in keeping with the splendid quality of the 
fruit if Florida growers were in position to market it. 
Each harvest season for generations has been a season 
of warfare. Little competing groups have cut each 
other’s throats for years. They are still at it and as a 


BROTHER BROWN IS INCLINED TO DECLINE 


result we are buying the choicest oranges ever picked 
from a tree for a penny apiece at retail! 


The California orange growers organized in a small 
way some forty-odd years ago. Twenty years ago they 
started a systematic campaign of advertising that in 
the meantime has amounted to a total of $12,000,000. 
Half of this was spent during the past five years. 
Where a little fruit was handled in the beginning, 
$105,000,000 worth was handled during the season re- 
cently closed, which, by the way, was one of the most 
successful the California growers have ever had. 

The Citrus Growers’ Exchange of California is now 
handling codperatively some 78 per cent of the state’s 
total crop, and the losses are almost too small to count 
—11-1,000 of 1 per cent this last year. The best record 
of codperation Florida has made up to now was the 30 
to 40 per cent of the crop handled codperatively last 
year. The record of the present season may be bet- 
ter. But Florida has a long way to go to reach the 78 
per cent mark set in the great state of the Golden 
West. 


The Significance of Land Values 


RATHER bitter complaint came through the other 

day about the enormous shrinkage in land values. 
As a matter of fact, the shrinkage in land values, while 
largely sectional, is being held up as a major national 
calamity. Really, is it so bad as that? After all, what 
about land values? What is their significance? 


On an average the situation does look bad. In cer- 
tain sections where large acreage was sold at ridiculous 
prices it is bad. But the average covers those sections 
where the situation is good as well as those where the 
reverse is true. In considering the problem it is im- 
portant to remember that none of the bad sections are 
here in the South. 

There are several angles to this problem and we are 
not going to attempt to go into all of them here. [If 
you are in the market for land, you take one view: if 
you are in to sell, you take another view. 


What practical good could there 
possibly be to a man who owns his 
land and expects to round out his life 
on it, to have somebody run values 





home bank and satisfy himself that the 
check he was asking the farmer to 
indorse was a good one. Because the 
farmer was very busy he agreed to 
indorse a $50 check for the man rather 
than go to town and find out about 
the check offered. 


The upshot of the matter was that 
this smooth salesman did not show up 
the next day as he had promised and 
when the farmer investigated further 
he found that this man had departed 
and his whereabouts were unknown. 
Further investigation revealed that this 
farmer had indorsed a check for $500 
instead of $50 and it was entirely 
worthless. This schemer fleeced the 
farmer out of $500 and is no doubt 
in some other part of the country now 
repeating this or a similar operation. _] 
We cannot be too careful about cash- 
ing or indorsing checks, and signing 
notes for anyone, and especially for 
those whom we do not know. 


A Costly Mistake in Mar- 
keting Farm Timber 
ERE is an illustration of the 
money loss sustained by a farmer 

because of lack of information and 

carelessness, as pointed out by, the 

United States Department of Agri- 

culture :— 


A farmer living in Gregg County, 
Texas, felled a huge sweet gum tree 
measuring 414 feet on the stump. He 
sawed the tree into nine short logs, 
or veneer blocks, each four feet long. 
Instead of hauling this product to 
market, a veneer basket factory at the 
county seat, he left the timber lying 
in the woods for several weeks in 















BRoTHER BROWN, 
WILL You RETURN 
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away up? Then take the case of the 
man who is in the market for land. It 
is fundamentally important that he 
buy at a price that will give him a 
chance to pay out. The fact of the 
matter is that there are two types of 
folks that want land values to stay 
down—owners who expect to live on 
their land and prospective owners. 
After all, these are the two groups 
that are going to determine the course 
of agricultural development and the 
ones whose well-being we should be 
most concerned about. 


A few years ago a group of econo- 
mists of the University of California 
in studying farming opportunity came 
to the conclusion that there are sec- 
tions here in the South where the 
buyer in all probability has greater 
opportunity that can be found any- 
where else to buy a farm and pay for 
it out of what he can make on it. One 
reason for this conglusion was that 
the land was found to be cheap, and 
the other that it was productive. 


The really bitter complaining about 
decline in land values has, of course, 
come from those sections where specu- 
lation shot prices up to the point 
where profit is impossible and great 
areas were unloaded on buyers who 
were not aware of this fact. 


From the standpoint of taxation, it 
is wiser to keep land values down, and 
it is certainly fundamentally impor- 
tant that capital investment be kept 
at a point where a reasonable return 
is certain to show a profit. Placing 
our lands at moderate valuation may 
not make us feel any richer, yet it does 
help to keep profits up and taxes at a 

. reasonable level. 








hot weather. 
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How Land Bank Money Has Been 
Used 


S OFTEN as possible the enemies of the Federal 
A Land Bank system delight in taking a dig at what 
the system has done. They object that these 
institutions “have increased the agricultural debt.” The 
point is, as they see it, the whole system has been “bad 
for the farmer’ and not the source of assistance 
claimed back eighteen or twenty years ago when we 
were urging their very great usefulness upon Congress. 
It was Bili Nye, we believe, who said after having 
listened to a lot of loose talk, that, “It is better not to 
know so much than to know so much that it is not so.” 
What Bill said fits the case of those who would have 
us believe that the Farm Loan system has been a curse 
rather than a blessing. Its critics “know a lot” that 
simply is not so. 

The Federal Farm Loan system was organized in 
1917. Between January 1, 1920, and January 1, 1928, 
a period for which definite figures are available, the 
agricultural debt of the United States increased from 
$7,858,000,000 to $9,469,000,000. This places the net 
increase at $1,611,000,000. During this period the Fed- 
eral Land banks loaned a total of $1,400,000,000, and 
the Joint Stock Land banks loaned a total of. $700,- 
000,000. Of this combined total, 72 per cent was. used 
for taking up existing mortgages, mortgages that on 


an average carried a much higher rate than those 


charged by the Farm Loan system. 

Of the balance, some $220,000,000, or 10 per cent, 
was used to pay off debts other than those secured by 
farm mortgages. The remaining 18 per cent is ac- 
counted for as follows: Capital stock purchased by 
borrowers in the Federal Land Bank system, $70,000,- 
000; purchase of livestock, fertilizer, and equipment, 
$40,000,000; erection of buildings and making other 
improvements, $80,000,000 ;. purchase of land, $160,000,- 
000. The first three of the foregoing items represent 
a total of $190,000,000. This is added debt. However, 
the $70,000,000 invested in stock of the banks is as 
much the property of farmers as the land they bought, 
for the entire system, lacking a little, belongs to the 
farmers outright. The other two items cover equip- 
ment necessary to better farming and better living and 
therefore represent desirable investments. As to the 
other item, that relating to the purchase of land, much 
of the $160,000,000 involved was used to buy land that 
was already carrying mortgages. There are no definite 
figures to.show. how. much but the fact remains that 
this item does not represent increased debt. to the 
amount involved. But setting all of. these items down 
as increased debt, they still account for only:22 per cent 
of the total increase during the period under discussion. 


This makes it quite clear that the Farm Loan sys- 
tem within itself and as such has had little or nothing 
at all to do with the increase of the mortgage burden. 
As a matter of fact, the reverse is undoubtedly true. 

/It seems quite certain that the Federal Farm loan sys- 
tem has helped to hold the mortgage debt down. Cer- 
tainly it has done that as compared to what the debt 
would have been had there been the same demand for 
money and had there been no land bank system to sup- 
ply it. It is important to remember that land bank 
mortgages are decreasing every year. Moreover, they 
-are spread out over a long period of time—thirty-odd 
years. Interest rates charged by these banks are low. 
There are no renewal commissions every three or five 
years such as always accompanied the old-time mort- 
gage. Where installments have been paid regularly on 
the first loans made by the Land Banks back in 1917, 
these loans have been reduced by 18 per cent. Bor- 
rowings for other years have been reduced proportion- 
ately. The average reduction in all loans now in force 
has been around 9% per cent. 

It is unquestionably true that the mortgage debt in 
some sections has been vastly increased and that much 
money from the Farm Loan system was used to finance 
this increase. Because we believed that the Federal 
Farm Loan system would be used unwisely in this way, 
we fought the attempt to raise the loan limit from 
$10,000 to $25,000 to a single individual. We lost in 
that fight and the winners of other sections who led 
it are now paying the price for the effort to liberalize 
this source of credit. So the complaint does not come 
from the South. More than two-thirds of our owner- 
operated farms are entirely free of mortgage debt. As 
a matter of fact, the total mortgage debt of the South, 
including increases since 1920, is less by a considerable 
amount than the amount of the total increase through- 
out the nation since 1920. 

Looking at the Federal Land Banks from the na- 


From the Editor’s Point of View - 





tional viewpoint, the criticism directed at them does not 
hold up. They have not within themselves increased 
the burden of the farmer. They were organized to lift 
his load, have done it, and are continuing to do it. They, 
as a matter of fact, were the first institutions in the 
history of American agriculture to make credit avail- 
able to the farmer at reasonable rates and upon terms 
fitting his business. They have served him profitably 
and well, and best of all they belong to him now almost 
outright and are sound going business concerns—in the 
aggregate the greatest of the kind in the world. 


We Must Coordinate Our Transpor- 
tation System 


RIVING from New Orleans to Atlanta a little 

while ago, the writer met hundreds of trucks 

loaded with from ten to eighteen bales of cotton. 
This cotton was being hauled to New Orleans, Mobile, 
and other ports over the public highways from points 
as far-back in the country. asa hundred miles or more. 
To meet this type of competition in southern Texas, the 
railroads have proposed a drastic cut in freight rates. 


Fruit is hauled by truck all over the mid-continent 
states of the nation from Florida, Georgia, and the other 
big producing areas of. the South. ~A similar thing is 
happening with poultry and hogs. Gfeat freight vans 
travel the trunk highways regularly delivering all man- 
ner of merchandise. You see them everywhere. And 
bus lines now transport passengers from coast to eoast 
and from the Lakes to‘the Gulf—over highways that 
belong to the public. 

During the first seven months of the present year 
the railroads lost over eighteen million tons of freight 
as compared with the record for the same period in 
1920. Figures for the same period and same years show 
a decline of nearly three hundred million passengers. 
Of course, economic conditions of the present year and 
those prevailing in 1920 are vastly different. All types 
of concerns have lost business and it was perfectly 
natural to expect a decline in the number of tons of 
freight hauled and passengers transported. Even so, 
there can be no doubt that competing transportation 
agencies, including the private automobile and airplane, 
have cut deeply into the business of the railroads. 


The building of the Panama Canal has sent much 
freight to the far West and to countries of the Orient 
all or part of the way by water that would have been 
hauled over our transcontinental rail lines had there 
been no canal. And now our_inland waterways are 
coming in for a share of the freight tonnage of the 
country. 

Clearly there must be codrdination. We must have 
our railroads and we must see to it that they are kept 
in the best of condition at all times. True enough, our 
railroads occupy a less strategic position in our national 
transportation picture than in the past. But they still 
form the backbone of commerce, and so far as we can 
now see into the future, they will hold that position con- 
tinuously. Of all types of inland transportation, our 
railroads are still the most responsible, and in fact the 
only type that can be classed as dependable now. This 
will be less true as facilities affecting other types of 
transportation are perfected and as responsibility is 
forced upon present irresponsibles, 


When it comes to making a point of subsidy, we can 
forget that. The railroads have been very much the 
object of governmental favor. We only have to recall 
the fact of the gift of millions of acres of land presented 
to the railroads in the early days. Today these lands 
form much of the capital assets of the various lines, 
particularly those that serve the West. A number of our 
railroads own and operate steamer service. Port main- 
tenance, port facilities, lighthouse service, and the like 
are all paid for by the public and are just as free to 
lines belonging to the railroads as they are to others, 
and our private railroads very gladly accept such free 
service. Moreover, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 











sion is charged with the responsibility of fixing rail 
rates at a level that will provide adequate revenues to 
cover costs and afford a profit. In other words, the 
government at this point is engaged in price fixing for 
both public and private welfare. Such support comes 
out of the pockets of the public the same as taxes for 
road building or for the development of inland water- 
ways. 

The big job confronting the public now is to see to it 
that its properties are protected and that its trans- 
portation system is rounded out into one of com- 
plete codrdination and responsibility. This means that 
we must exact adequate revenues from those who use 
our highways. Such revenues must not only fully pay 
for the use of our roads, but must be sufficient to place 
such transportation facilities on a parity with our rail- 
roads. And what is just as important, we must see to it 
that bus lines and highway freight lines are made re- 
sponsible in the keeping of schedules, in the safety of 
the public, and for damage to persons or property. That 
means stringent state and national regulation. Such reg- 
ulation will be-helpful to all-who are capable of assum- 
ing full responsibility and will prevent unfair discrimina- 
tion aganst. railroads and the virtual monopoly of our 


public. 


Florida’s Big Citrus Crop and the 
_ . Marketing Problem 
VER since those “good old days” when the Christ- 
mas stocking hung by the fireside and awaited its 
big yellow orange, handful of candy, two apples, 
a bunch of raisins, and a bale pf firecrackers, we; have 
held the orange in-very, high | esteem. .We used to. won- 
der where Santa Claus got them and felt somehow that 
wherever it was it must be a sort of dreamland of 
luxury. 

Recently we drove through the orange belt of 
Florida. It is a dreamland of abundance just as we 
imagined. Not only that, it is a land of marvelous semi- 
tropical natural beauty. Orange and grapefruit groves 
were everywhere hanging heavy with their loads of 
golden fruit. The season is now at its height. During 
the season the state will probably harvest the largest 
crop in its history. The latest government forecast 
places the combined commercial crop of grapefruit and 
oranges at 22,500,000 boxes. 

Quarantine restrictions are all off and movement is 
free now to all markets. The big problem is finding a 
satisfactory outlet. The state is still without satisfac- 
tory organization. Various groups are still striving for 
supremacy. The grower suffers the consequence. For 
a while it seemed as if a codperative organization was 
going to be formed that would really represent the in- 
dustry and that would be able to handle its products 
after the fashion that has proved so profitable and so 
entirely satisfactory in California. Such an organiza- 
tion is not yet in sight. True, some steps have been 
made that are fairly promising, but the big problem is 
still there. The answer to it awaits concerted action 
by the growers themselves. There are some signs that 
the growers are more fully aroused to the importance 
of the market problem than ever before. But the situa- 
tion is still most unsatisfactory, and will be until 
grower-owned and grower-controlled codperatives han- 
dle the bulk of the crop. 

In California the Citrus Exchange, a $100,000,000 
organization, handles 75 per cent of the crop. In Florida 
the Florida Citrus Exchange handles less than 50 per 
cent of the crop, and a real codperative spirit is yet to 
manifest itself in that fashion that inspires complete 
confidence. 

A recent favorable development is the growth of the 
grapefruit juice canning industry. A number of large 
plants are already in operation and more are to be 
brought into operation during the season. This indus- 
try, coupled with those that are canning grapefruit it- 
self, will consume several million boxes of fruit and re- 
lieve the fresh fruit market of some of the burden of 
the heavy production that hurts prices so badly. 


But the demand is for wider distribution, and the 
big job is that of organizing to sell the fresh fruit as it 
comes from the tree. 

Whatever the problems of the grower, however, they 
render the section rione the less beautiful. It presents 
a picture of superabundance—of prodigal luxury.” A 
state that is so beautiful and that produces like that is 
not lacking in future. It just needs management. But oh, 
how it does need that! 












































UT of pitch black heavens leap forked 

tongues of lightning... trees, rocks, 
mountains are torn by destructive bolts... 
thunder rolls... floods of rain sweep down, 
building bleak, barren plateaus... 

Centuries of this in ancient Chile. Nature, 
greatest chemist in all the universe, making 
nitrogen, contributing in her own, inexplic- 
able way, to the success of next year’s crop 
for you! 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda—the natural ni- 
trate—proves itself the most efficient nitro- 
gen fertilizer year after year. Thousands 
of tests under all conditions .. . Chilean 
never fails. But why? What secret prop- 


erties does it possess? 
Science has discovered the answer. Due 


largely to its natural origin—the play of 
Nature’s vast forces—Chilean Nitrate con- 
tains, in addition to its nitrogen, many rare 
elements, iodine, boron, magnesium. Once 
considered unimportant, these elements now 
are recognized as important plant foods in 
themselves. Chilean Nitrate is a super ni- 
trate—it is Nitrogen PLUS. 

That is why it is so much more profitable 
for you to use on cotton, corn, fruit—every- 
thing you grow. 


Your Dealer’s Importance 


The man who sells you your fertilizer plays 
a big part in your success as a farmer. He 
will sell you what you ask for. So if you 
specify “Chilean” when you order your ni- 





trate, your crops are sure to get the full ad- 
vantage of Nitrogen PLUS. It’s the original 
Soda you know so well. The name “Chilean” 
is your protection—the most important 
thing to remember when buying fertilizer. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


"EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William St., New York City 


District offices at: 


HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
SHEPHERD BLDG., MONTGOMERY, 


ORLANDO BANK & 


ALA. 
TRUST BLDG., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In writing jor literature or information, please mention Ad No. D-35 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


We Look for Our 1930 Mistakes and Plan for Progress in 1931 


S THE new year begins it is a good time for atl 
of us to look back over the record of 1930 and 
decide what improvements we can make in 1931. 

I have quoted before the remark of one of the best 

business men I have ever known. “It is my rule,” he 
said, “to make every piece of 
work or every business transac- 
tion pay me in one of two ways. 
Either it is a success and pays 
me something in dollars and cents ; 
or else it is a failure and pays 
me something in knowledge and 
experience to be used in the fu- 
ture. I make every experience 
either put something in my pock- 
“et or’ something in my head!” 
By adopting this viewpoint, we 
can make old 1930 both more satisfactory and more 
profitable than it otherwise would be. 





CLARENCE POE 


On Longview Farm, as on all others where The 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist is read, 
we can now run over last year’s records and see im- 
provements that we need to 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


and planted a cornfield in clods. Predestined to failure, 
it cost both him in labor and me in fertilizer more than 
either of us got out of it. ‘ 


VI 


That it doesn’t pay to keep hogs without grazing 
crops and that it’s no use to sow grazing crops on poor 
land—that “is a double-barreled lesson illustrated by 
another man’s experience on Longview. He sowed rape 
on a soil that wasn’t rich, and it didn’t pay for the seed. 


* VII 


Somehow the farm work kept so pressing that we 
seemed never to find time enough to haul as much leaves 
and pine straw as the dairy needed. That’s a mistake 
we hope not to repeat in 1931. I was pleased with our 
foreman’s remark the other day: “The manure crop is 
just about as important as the corn crop.” When all 
Southern farmers get to feel- 
ing that way, Plank No. 1 in 





make in 1931. There were ten 
families on the place last year 
—some as renters and some as 
laborers—and outside of rice 
and sugar cane practically all 
the leading Southern farm 
were grown—cotton, to- 


crops 
bacco, grain corn, silage corn, 
seed corn, soybeans, Irish po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, truck 


crops for market, cowpeas, les- 
pedeza, pastures, timber, ete. 
This variety of crops, together 
with a small dairy herd of 
about 25 cows, a poultry flock, 
and a few hogs, naturally offer- 
ed a rather wide range of ex- 
perience fromm which to observe 


both mistakes and _ successes. 
Some of these it may help 
others to enumerate. 

Zz 


To begin with, I know it 
was a mistake not to have had 








our Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist Platform—‘“Richer Lands 
for Every. Farm’’—will become 
a reality. 


VIII 


And I found myself the 
other day about to make a mis- 
take which is responsible for a 
lot of poor land in the South. 
Looking over my bills for vetch 
seed, clover seed, rye seed, and 
Austrian peas, sowed recently, I 
began to feel, “I have spent too 


much for seed.” But then I 
turned and figured how lit- 
tle I had spent for grow- 


ing feed and fertility compared 
with what I spent last spring 
for buying fertility. That’s a 
lesson we need to take more to 
heart—that we can buy ferti- 
lizer out.of a seed bag in the 
fall as well as out of a guand 








the farm manager on a profit 
sharing basis—a basis whereby 
the salary would be decreased 
so much for each $100 lost and increased so much for 
each $100 of profit, A manager may earnestly strive 
to act exactly as, if he were spending his own money, 
but it is hard for even the best intentioned man to do 
this in fact; and for a landowner there is a satisfying 
feeling of partnership, teamwork, and comradeship in 
knowing that when a manager makes a mistake, he will 
share the financial loss and when he does a good job, 
he will get part 6f the profit. 
II 

Because tenants wished to raise “money crops,” 
cotton and tobacco were overemphasized. It would 
have been better if we had employed fewer tenants and 
used some of the cotton and tobacco land for growing 
more food and feed crops for the dairy herd. The 
drouth cut our hay crop short, so that some will have 
to be bought; and we have only one silo where there is 
need for two. For 1931, we are reducing the acreage 
in so-called “money crops” that yield no money and 
will sow down more land for feed and grain. 


III 
Two small fields were sowed in lespedeza last spring, 


_ but we ought to have sowed more—and will do so this 


winter. It is a wonderful crop. The first time any of 
our lespedeza was mowed, the comment next day was 
what we had expected: “That field sure did astonish 
me! I never would ’a’ thought so much hay would 
have come off of that little patch this dry year!” In 
our pastures we already had much lespedeza, which 
acquitted itself well, both in dry months and moist. 
IV 

A big mistake was, letting one tenant grow a crop of 
tobacco when either he or the land was not suited to the 
crop. This ‘man, in spite of his hard labor, averaged 
only about 5\or 6 cents a pound for his crop; whereas 
another tenant averaged two to three times as much. 


Vv 
One Negro tenant got tired of waiting for a season 


GEO. W. RUSSELL (‘‘A. E.’’) 






sack in the spring. And often 
our commercial fertilizer itself 
would pay better if the soil we 
put it on were better supplied with humus. We can’t get 
back our fertilizer expenditures from cold, dead soils, 
devoid of organic matter and “starting to wash every 
time it thunders.” It’s foolish to spend recklessly for 
fertilizers and stingily for seeds to grow fertility at 
home. 
IX 

We should have put more of our fall sowed hay 
crops on lands heavily fertilized last spring and sum- 
mer. Some of the sowing was done on poor land when 





Country Things I Love Most 


ROM Jackson County, Tennessee, comes this 
list ‘which will send the mind adventuring 
forward into spring and summer days that 
lie ahead of us:— 
I love to see the brown earth turned over by the 
gleaming plowshare. 
A field of oats rippled by a languid summer breeze. 
Plow horses at the watering trough after a hard 
day’s work, 
The smell of clover on a spring day. 
A hummingbird buzzing around a bed of flowers. 
A lone buzzard against a stormy sky. 
Growing corn after a refreshing spring shower. 
Clouds flying like phantoms across the moon at night. 
A brood of fluffy chicks off for its first tour of in- 
vestigation. 
The sound of a woodpecker drumming on an old 
hollow tree. 
A long flock of blackbitds flying overhead to its 
. winter home. 
The call of tree frogs in the twilight of a summer 
evening. 
The hearty ring.of a chopper’s axe on a big tree. 
The pleasant smell of tobacco being housed. 


A squirrel chattering saucily in a hickory tree with 
a nut in its cheek. BEN ANDERSON, 
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the same seed and labor would have been twice as pro- 
ductive if put on available cotton and tobacco lands 
with large quantities of fertilizer still in the soil. 
x co 

Some poor land was put in corn last spring and ex- 
pensively cultivated when it should have been sowed to 
lespedeza or sweet clover and made “fitten” for culti- 
vated crops. A lot of our poor land if it could talk 
would say very honestly to the farmer: “In my weak-. 
ened condition I can’t pay you more than 25 cents a day 
for whatever labor you put on me. But if you will 
feed me awhile and make me strong, I’ll pay you up to 
$2 or $3 a day for your labor.” Since the soil unfor-- 
tunately can’t speak English, it’s our business to get 
this message through other signs and warnings our 
land is constantly giving us. 

: XI 

We tried to make it clear to every tenant a year ago 
that we wanted nobody on the place who didn’t hate 
two W’s—weeds and waste. And usually on rolling 
lands the biggest waste is the waste of the soil itself. 
So we have weeded out the tenants who neglected their 
terraces and who didn’t weed out their crops—‘the kind 
who “lay by” by the calendar instead of by the con- 


dition of the crop. 
XII 


For our dairy herd this year our plan is not only 
(1) to give increasing attention to pastures, which did 
amazingly well under their 1930 weather hardships, but 
also (2) to grow so much legume hay that we can let 
the cows literally stuff themselves with it from year’s 
end to year’s end and thus cut down the cost of concen- 
trates. This is in line with a steadily increasing vol- 
ume of dairy doctrine that needs to be more generally 
accepted if Southern dairymen are to succeed. 


Looking back on last year’s experiences and mis- 
takes, these are some of the lessons we plan to utilize 
in 1931. We should like for many readers to review 
their own records and send us short, concise, meaty re- 
ports on “Mistakes I Have Made.” For it will help 
us all mightily when we come to say with the banker 
whom we quoted in the outset, “I try to make every 
task either put something in my pocket or something 
in my head!’ 


ee ae ! 
Qomething Read 


George W. Russell and His Books 


IS good news that agricultural leaders in practi- 
cally every Southern State will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing George W. Russell (“A. E.’”’) 

speak between now and April. 

Mr. Russell, famous Irish poet, painter, philosopher, 
agricultural leader, and apostle of agricultural organi- 
zation and co6peration, is on a tour of America and 
has already thrilled many Northern and Western 
audiences by his eloquent interpretation of the needs 
and possibilities of American country life. Every 
thoughtful subscriber is urged to look out for his dates 
in the South. It will pay to go a long way to hear him. 


And now here’s a great treat for Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist readers interested in rural or- 
ganization. If you are a county farm agent, or home 
agent, or agricultural teacher, or an officer of a 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, or farmers’ 
or farm women’s club, or any codperative farmers’ 
organization, provision has been made to send you ab- 
solutely free a copy of Russell’s remarkable book, The 
National Being, one of the most stimulating volumes 
ever written in Europe or America on the rural prob- 
lem. Just send your request to the “Russell Lecture 
Tour Bureau,” 152 East 40th St., New York City. 


A Thought Sor To day 


A T SEVENTY-FIVE a man can’t expect more joy- 








ful surprises, but he can be happy in an Indian 

summer kind of way. His health has been spared 
and he has “a reasonable, religious, and holy hope.” 
He can still enjoy books and music and good talk. The 
morning air is sweet to him and the evening shadows 
have no fear in them.—Dr. Henry van’ Dyke (on his 
seventy-fifth birthday). 
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It’s Easy to Build Terraces When You Have Good 


Terracing Machinery 


By DAN 


HE terrace has been with us a long time, but it 
hoe not until recently that we developed special 

machinery for it. The reason, perhaps, for this is 
that we did not have very much improved machinery 
for other kinds of farm work and therefore did not fee! 
the need of. it. 

The first piece of machinery that was used to any ex- 
tent for terracing was the plow. It is still being used 
to a considerable extent. The walking plow is a very 
fine thing to use in marking off the place where the ter- 
race is to be built after it has been surveyed or located 
by means of the level. It probably will always be used 
to a considerable extent for this purpose. It has been 
and is being. used to plow up the place where the ter- 
race is to be constructed, in order that the soil may be 
in condition to move by some other implement. 

It is entirely possible to buildga very good terrace 
with the plow alone. Where this is done, it will help 
tnaterially to put a special, high moldboard on the plow 
which will do a better, job‘of this kind than the ordinary 
moldboard. This would be a long, tedious job because 
you would have to keep plowing until you got the ter- 
racé bedded up to the right height and shape. This is 
not as desirable a method of doing this work as some 
other ways we use, and therefore is not practiced to 
any great extent. 


Some form of one-way plows, such 
as the moldboard hillside or reversi- 
ble disk or two-way plow, is often 
used because by its use one can throw 
the dirt always one way. These 
plows have all been used to some 
extent for terracing. 


NOTHER simple implement 
which can be used to build a 
very satisfactory terrace is the slip 





scraper, illustrated in the small circle. Many a terrace 
in the South has been built with this implement. The 
greatest drawback to its use is the hard work it takes 
to operate it. This implement, however, is tused and is 
almost necessary in terrace construction to fill up low 
places and run the terrace across gullies. 


In the terracer’s search for a more desirable piece of 
farm machinery to construct terraces than either of the 
above, there was improvised a homemade drag. This 
drag was made of lumber two inches thick, usually 
2x12’s, and shaped in the form of a large V. One side 
of the V was longer than the other. The long side was 
run along the side of the plowed furrow. The short 
side was used to push the dirt over to make the terrace 


SCOATES 


bank. This drag is a very 








simple one to construct 
and its design has been 
carried widely in the va- 
rious agricultural college 
extension bulletins. If one 
is interested in getting 
plans for it, I would sug- 
gest that he write his own 
State agricultural college 
and ask for the bulletin 
on terracing. 





This homemade drag al- 
lowed the terrace to be 
thrown up with greater 
ease to the worker than 
either of the other meth- 
ods mentioned above. 
There is no doubt that 
this implement grew out 
of the desire on the part 
of the farmer for an 
easier and less laborious 
method of building the 
terrace. 


A Kentucky manufacturer was quick to see the ad- 
vantage of this homemade device and brought out a V- 
drag constructed of steel which would more efficiently 
do this job and would last longer than the homemade 
drag. This implement is called a ditcher, and is well 
known throughout the land as one of the modern ter- 
race making machines. The third picture from the top 
is a photograph of this ditcher 


NOTHER possibility which the farmer recognized 

as one to help him with this dirt moving job of 

his in building terraces, was the modern road grader. 
As we see it today the road grader is a very large ma- 
chine calling for considerable power to operate it. The 












































present set-up of our road 
building departments as well 
as the hard piece of work 
they have to do calls for 
such kinds of machinery. 
The farmer soon discovered 
that while it looked as if 
the principle of the road 
grader should be applied to 
the terracing job, yet this 
larger machinery did not fit 
into his set-up very well, be- 
cause to work it efficiently called for long 
terraces and a large amount of power. Both 
of these were not always within the reach of 
the farmer. Out of this desire, however, 
grew the small road grader which can be 
used for the construction of small country 
roads around the farm and at the same time 
build terraces. Several of the large manu- 
facturers of road graders now have small 
machines that can be used with the small 
tractors or a few horses 

It was perhaps this development that 
brought into being a new type of terracing 
machine which was built largely on the same 
principle as the road grader but designed 
principally for the construction of terraces. 
One of the first of these has become widely 
known throughout the country and has given, 
a very good account of itself. The second 
picture from the top is an illustration of this 
grader. It constructs terraces efficiently 
and with as much ease as such a dirt moving 
job can be done. It is possible to operate it 
with a few head of mules or a small tractor 





NOTHER machine which is built along 

the same line of the road grader is il- 
lustrated in the top picture. This machine, while new in 
the field, seems to be well designed and built. 


Still another machine of this same type has been re- 
cently developed by the same firm that builds the ditcher 
first mentioned. This new machine, illustrated in the 
bottom picture, has just been put on the‘market. It 
appears to be well built, strong enough to do the job 
that is expected of it, and should give a very satisfac- 
tory account of itself. We shall know more about it 
however, after we have had it in the field. 


With these three similar machines in the field, it 
would seem to indicate that the man who is building 
the terrace prefers this type of machine 
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“A PROVEN TRANSMITTER” 
Pretty Countess, probably 


This 


is Hebron’s 


the greatest dairy matron in the Jersey herd at 
the Kentucky College of Agriculture. Her best 
record is 743 pounds of butterfat. Better still, 


her nine records under good herd care—not high 
powered records—average 521 pounds of butter- 
fat. Countess has produced nine calves, seven 





ot them heifers, by five different bulls. All are 
good ones, All resemble Countess. Hence, a : 
great producer, a great reproducer, therefore a t 


proven transmitter, 


AN EVIDENCE OF COWS WELL CARED FOR— 
MILD CURIOSITY, WITHOUT FRIGHT, 
ABOUT THE PHOTOGRAPHER 

































Success? 


By? BEN KILGORE 


ORTUNATELY, in the South, the dairy herd is 

usually a part of the general farming plan—not all 

of it.. Hence a recent definition of dairy success 
struck my fancy as being very accurate. “Most men 
realize that the successful dairy farmer is the one who 
has a herd of good producing cows capable of return- 
ing a nice income each year along with the other enter- 
prises common on the farm.” 

Because it is a part—not all—of the farming plan in 
a large percentage of cases, the future of the dairy 
business in the South is bright to every dairyman who 
measures up in efficient herd management. The herd 
of dairy cows can be handled as a safety valve for the 
whole farming business and can be increased or de- 
creased, adjusted to make the business more profitable. 
In most cases, the dairy herd in the South can be in- 
creased profitably if the dairyman breeds and develops 
the increase rather than buys the increase. By the time 
enough new dairy cows have been grown out, freshen, 
and-enter the milking herd, enough new knowledge has 
been gained by the dairyman so that he is able to get 
increased profits from the additions to the herd, rather 
than just a larger volume of milk and butterfat. What 
a difference between volume and profit, anyhow! 


Little Things Count 


wie is more capable of telling what efficient herd 
management is than successful dairymen them- 
selves? Recently, 23 dairymen in one of the Southern 
States, whose herds averaged 300 pounds of butterfat 
per cow per year, told how they handle their cows. 
These practical plans are from successful dairymen 
working at the same job you are every day in the year. 
Their advice should help you :— 

1, Of the 492 cows represented, 335 were raised and 
the remaining 157 were purchased. 

2. All \but 52 of these cows were sired by a pure- 
bred dairy bull, although only a little more than one- 
half of them were purebreds. 

3. All of these dairymen raise the roughage fed 
their cows. : 

4. Nineteen out of 23 dairymen found legume hays 
essential for economical production. 




































5. Alfalfa was the most popu- 
lar legume hay. Fifteen out of 23 
dairymen fed alfalfa hay part of 
the time. Soybean hay followed 
next in popularity. Clover hay was 
third, and a few fed cowpea hay. 

6. Eighteen men fed a home- 
grown grain mixture of corn, bran, 
and cottonseed meal. Five used a 
home mixture plus a 24 per cent 
protein commercial feed. 

7. Silos are used on 19 of these 
farms. Three out of the four left 












plan to build silos im near future. - 
8. A mixture of grasses with 
lespedeza and clover was the most 
common pasture. 
‘| 9. Ten men water their cows in 
the barn in winter. A number of 
others use water fresh from a well 
in the barn lot. 
10. All dairymen allow their cows 
a “vacation” of from four to eight 
weeks before freshening. 







calves from the poor and mediocre producers in the 
head. Send those inferior yearlings of poor type and 
undersize to the butcher. Kill all bull calves at birth 
or shortly afterward for home veal, except a future 
herd prospect or an exceptionally well bred calf which 
you have good prospects to sell as a breeder. Quick 
turnover adds profits to the dairy business. A small, 
immediate loss is better than a larger loss later on. And 
to this list add those cows that cause losses because of 
breeding troubles, 

When all of this is done, feed liberally and wisely 
the milking herd, those heifers that will make a higher 
herd average than their dams later on, and develop that 
future herd sire so he will look like something and be 
the kind of bull you’d select if you went out to buy a 
herd bull, 


Safe-keeper Bull Pens 


INCE it is proved beyond the question of a douht 
that it is impossible to make any material progréss 
in the short span of years of a lifetime without a 
proven sire, a safe-keeper bull pen should be provided 
to take care of the bull during the process of proving 
or disproving. It does not pay to take a chance with 
dairy bulls, no matter how gentle. It is usually the 
bull of good disposition that kills its owner. Why run 
this risk? It is unnecessary to handle most bulls. The 
right sort of pens and lots will provide plenty of exer- 
cise and will allow the breeding of 
the herd without ever handling the 
bull at all. 

Your college of agriculture will 
send you plans and blue prints of 
safe-keeper bull pens on request. 


Use of Roughage 

F YOU’RE short on roughage, 

these suggestions may help 
you :— 

1. Good milking dairy cows 
will pay for the feeding of good 
quality hays, such as alfalfa, clo- 
ver, soybean, or cowpea. It will 





D-A-I-R-Y S-U-€-C-E-S-S—GOOD 
PASTURES HELP TO SPELL IT 






















1}. All but three feed grain to 
dry cows. 

12. Each herd is headed by oa 
purebred sire. 

13. In every herd, heifers from 
the best cows are being saved. 

14. In ail herds but one, all of these heifers will be 
tested. Their records will be compared with those of 
their dams to prove or disprove their sire. 

15. Out of the 23 herd owners, 21 say that the dam 
of their herd bull has a production record. 

These 23 herds averaging 300 pounds of butterfat 
per cow per year have not been pushed or overfed. All 
but one herd was milked only twice a day. The above 
report is not from us, but from practical, successful dairy- 
men. One dairyman said: “To build a herd, use a good 
purebred bull; save the best heifer calves; raise them 
well, and if they won’t milk at least 20 pounds of milk 
a day or make 40 pounds of butterfat a month when 
they freshen, sell them.” 

Summarizing everything, these dairymen stress the 
fact that “little things count.” 


Don’t Waste Feed 


HE most extravagant waste of feed is to give it to 

poor producers. Some farmers argue that the poor 
cow won’t bring much money on the present low mar- 
ket and that he’d better keep her until spring. When 
spring comes, this cow won’t be worth any more than 
now and in these intervening months will have “eaten 
her head off” and will have consumed her beef market 
value in feed. Hence, her sale in the spring will be a 
total loss in dollars and cents. 


Don’t limit your culling to poor cows. Knock the 















generally pay to purchase good quality hays to main- 
tain milk production with good cows. 

2. Feed the good producing milk cows the better 
quality of roughages and grain to balance the ration, 
Carry the low producing cows and dry stock on the 
cheaper roughages. 

3. For cows within a few weeks of freshening make 
at least one-half of the roughage-of the good quality 
hays. 

4. If poor quality roughages are to be fed through- 
out the winter, feed some in each day’s ration rather 
than feed up all the good quality roughage at first and 
leave only poor quality roughages to be fed along dur- 
ing a part of the winter feeding period. 

5. Feed the year-old heifer well. If you do not 
have enough legume hay, feed all the legume and non- 
legume hay mixed that she will eat. If silage is avail- 
able, feed from 5 to 15 pounds daily. A safe rule is to 
feed about one-half pound of grain daily for each 100 
pounds of body weight, depending on condition. 

6. Molasses poured over ground roughage of poor 
quality makes it more palatable. Try diluting molasses 
with water, soaking coarse roughages with it, and then 
watch the cows and heifers lick the mangers. 

7. Rake just enough silage off the top of the silo 
evenly all around for one day’s feeding. Never rake a 
deep layer sufficient for two or three days’ feeding. 
Spoiling may result. 











P Assure 
POLL VALUE 


Vin 1931 fertilizer dollar has a big job’ 
to do. It has to buy a full dollar’s worth @) @ (@) U ig 
as never before. 
That means not only so much potash, 


nitrogen and phosphorus, but the right 
amount of each for every plant. 

It has to be a fertilizer that will save 
time and work. A fertilizer that drills easily , 


and evenly, and helps you cut crop produc- 
tion costs to a minimum by giving you as- 


surance of better yields of premium grade. 
The certificate above is attached to 

every bag of Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers. 

It assures “Best Materials, Double- 


Mixed and Triple Tested.’’ Fertilizer 
that is uniform, distributes evenly, eco- 
nomical to use, dependable in quality. 
Thousands of farmers have 
ed| learned to rely on this Certifi- 
ees cate of Quality as a buying 
ene guide, have learned to choose Look for it on every bag of Red Steer. plant food at a saving of 10% to 15% or 
| Steer. Ric know what This year, can you afford to buy fertilizer more in cost. 
ey are getting. 
y are getting : any other way? = Swift & Company 
Do as they do. Buy ferti- Ask your Authorized Swift Agent about Fertilizer Works 
lizer with this certificate as Red Steer high analysis, especially 6-12-6 sts 
‘ , Atlanta,Ga. Wil ton,N.C. Norfolk, Va. 
your assurance. of the best (12-6-6) and 4-12-4 (12-4-4). Red Steer Columbia, S.C. petey Ge. et 


Sophie thie sign value for your fertilizer dollar. high analysis fertilizers give you your NewOrleans,La. Greensboro, N.C. La Grange, Ga. 


SWIFT’S RED STEER 


FERTILIZERS 
IT PAYS TO USE THEM” 
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N A certain Friday the 13th 
O of a spring month eight per- 
sons gathered at Surrey 
Hall, an old Virginia estate, for a 
week end house party. The hostess 
was Alma Brent, a wealthy young 
widow. Helen Payne, her secre- 
tary, was helping her entertain, 
and the six guests included Jimmy 
Parr, a former baseball player, 
and Julia, his wife; Irene Trevor, 
a successful actress from London, 
getting ready to make her New 
York debut; Lord Rupert Corbyn, 
an Englishman in business in New 
York; Hugh Brent, Alma’s neph- 
ew-in-law and presumptive heir; 
and John Bannister. 

About 4 o’clock the next morn- 
ing the household was wakened by 
a woman’s screams, coming appar- 
ently from Alma’s room. The four 
men reached the corridor outside 
her rooms simultaneously; and 
when Alma did not answer, they 
opened her door to find her stab- 
bed to the heart. No trace of an 
intruder nor of the knife with 
which she was killed could be 
found, either by the guests in the 
house or by Sheriff Oliver or 
Coroner Britz, but a blooodstained 
handkerchief marked with a “B” 
was found near Alma’s bed. 

An investigation of a strong box 
in Alma’s sitting room disclosed a 
book of snapshots and a canceled 
check for $25,000, payable to Ru- 
pert Corbyn and signed by Mrs. 
Brent. Helen indicated that the 
kodak book had apparently been an 
illustrated guest book of Plunger 
Dunbar’s, a former tenant, and 
Corbyn said the check was just a 
friendly loan from Mrs, Brent. 

Bannister admitted that the 
handkerchief was his, and that an 
interview he had had with Alma 
late the previous evening had been 
stormy. He had been, trying to 
persuade Mrs. Brent to give him 
possession of Surrey Hall, his an- 
cestral home, at the expiration of her 
lease, but she ~vas determined to ex- 
ercise an option to purchase. The 
option was not in the strong box 
when its contents were first exam- 
ined, but later it was found there. 

Since Irene’s room had been in 
the west corridor and she was the 
last person to arrive on the scene 
at the time the murder was dis- 
covered, the officers allowed her to 
return to New York. Bannister 
they arrested, and the others were told to remain at 
Surrey Hall as material witnesses. Hugh Brent ac- 
knowledged that he and Helen Payne had been married 
a month previous, and Cornelius, the colored butler, 
intimated that Mrs, Brent had been bitterly opposed to 
the match, threatening to disinherit Hugh if he mar- 
ried Helen. 


Jimmy Parr followed the officers and Bannister to 
the courthouse, but was unable to secure Bannister’s 
release, so he returned to Surrey Hall to see if he could 
find any tiew evidence to help him clear Bannister. 
Personally, he was certain the sheriff and coroner had 
“pulled a fast one’ and he was anxious to show 
them up. (Here the story continues.) 


Te 


HEN he reached Surrey Hall, Jimmy found the 

house deserted except for the servants. The 

others, Cornelius informed him, had gone up to 
Richmond with the body and could hardly be expected 
back for some hours. 


On the point of availing himself of this opportunity 
of looking at a few things that he would just as lief 
not have to invent reasons for wanting to see, he was 
surprised to hear the sound of an approaching automo- 
bile. Cornelius must have been wrong in his estimate 
of how long the others would be gone, he decided. A 
little disappointed that he was not to have time for the 
undisturbed search that he had decided on, he turned 
toward the front door. “Search for what?” he asked 
himself. He hadn’t even the vaguest idea. But more 
than ever, «ow that he had talked with John Bannister, 
he wa. . rtain that Bannister had had no part in the 
crime. Pressed for a reason, he could not have given 
one. If Bannister had been capable of murdering 
Alma Brent, he would be equally capable of presenting 
2 convincing ‘simulation of innocence. It was not that. 
But John Barinister just wasn’t the sort of man who’d 
kill a woman for money or property. 


The knocker, on the front door sounded hollowly 
through the hall. He heard Cornelius shuffle to the 


HUGH BRENT, 


Friday the Thirteenth 
















room—Alma’s sitting room where 
she and Bannister had quarreled— 
and where someone had crept in 
and broken the lock on the strong 
box. Bannister had told him all 
the detail of that.. He wished he 
had seen that box, but he hadn’t. 
Hadn’t even had more than a 
glimpse at it when the sheriff was 
locking it up in his safe over in his 


















office at the jail. Anyway, he’d 
have a look around the room. 
For some reason that he did not 
stop to analyze, Jimmy found him- 
self walking very softly as he went 
down the east corridor and past 




























the door of Alma’s bedroom. Then 
he stopped short and his heart be- 
gan to pump. Somebody was 
moving about in the sitting room 
farther down the hall. Then with 
a little contemptuous smile for the 





















































WHOSE SECRET MARRIAGE TO HELEN PAYNE DEFIED MRS. BRENT’S WISHES 


By BEALE DAVIS 


(Copyright, 1930, by Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co.) 


door, talk a moment in an undertone, then turn and 
come back down the hall. 

He looked into the drawing room. “Mr. Parr,” he 
said, “Two gentmun is at de do’. Dey say dey’s frum 
de paper in Richmond an’ wants ter talk ter somebody. 
Dey ast me,” he continued with a shrewd smile, “what 
I could tell dem ‘bout de murder, but I just looked 
foolish an’ ain’t said nothin’. Den dey wanter know is 
somebody at home dey can see. What mus’ I tell ’em?” 

“Tell them nothing. Say nobody here has anything 
to say,” Jimmy answered angrily. “And Cornelius. Be 
sure not to say anything about the others having gone 
up to Richmond. If they find that out, they'll be after 
them like a pack of wolves.” 

“Yas, suh. I ain’t goin’ ter tell ’em nothin’. Nary a 
word. I'll step right along an’ do it now.” 


IMMY sat for five minutes, listening to the mumble 
«7 of voices as Cornelius proceeded to tell them noth- 
ing. Then when the sound of a starting motor apprised 
him that the reporters had gone, he went upstairs to 
his room. 

Lighting a cigarette, he dropped down into a chair 
by the window and sat looking out. Now that he had 
the house to himself, where was he to begin? What 
was he looking for? With the facts, as he knew them, 
what new line could he work on? The facts—most o! 
them anyway—pointed straight to Bannister. All right 
—dig up some new facts. Find something the others 
had missed. And the logical place to make a beginning 
was in Alma Brent’s bedroom. No, that was wrong. 
If her body had been removed and taken up to Rich- 
mond, the room would certainly have been put to rights 
and anything that they had missed in their search of 
the night before and the officers after them would be 
gone now. Wasting time, that. He’d begin inthe other 





involuntary start he had felt, he 
assured himself that it was one of 
the servants, straightening up the 
room. Still, he paused for an ap- 
preciable moment, hand on_ the 
knob, before he tHrew epen the 
door. 

A young man whom he had 
never seen before was standing by 
the big desk across the room. 

With the sound of the opening 
door, he whirled around. ‘The 
surprise, I see, is mutual,” he said. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
“She’s Done Come Back! J 
Knowed She Would!’ 
agen how did you crash the 

gate, young fellow?” Jim- 
my demanded from the doorway, 
sizing up the intruder with a 
glance. 

“Greased it and slid under,” the 
boy answered with a grin so full 
of impudent assurance that Jimmy 
found himself grinning in return. 

He liked this youngster, Parr 
decided instantly. He liked the 
cocky self-confident way that he 
carried his head—and his eyes, 
keen for all the laughter that lay 
in them. Good kid, he decided, 
with a final glance at the tall, well 
set up figure of the newcomer. 

“Newspaper man?’ Parr guess- 
ed aloud. 

“Yeah—but don’t tell it. Nobody 
at the office knows it. From what 
they slip in my pay envelope, they 
seem to think I’m yes-man to the 
office boy.” 

“Are you one of the gang that was at the front door 
just now?” 

“Guilty as charged.” 

“And where are they? Giving the rest of the house 
the once over?” 

“No. They fell for the story that Uncle Remus 
filled us up with at the door, and went back to the 
courthouse to see whether the sheriff and the coroner 
hadn’t dug up something new.” 

“How much did they tell you over there?” 

“Plenty. Bannister’s as good as in. The stuff they’ve 


got on him is mighty near enough to convict a prohi- 


bition officer before a Methodist jury—and I'll say 
that’s going some,” 

“So, they’ve given you boys the whole lay out, have 
they?” Parr commented. “Did you talk to Bannister, 
too?” . 


ee reporter shook his head. “He wouldn’t talk. 
We were in a hurry to get along here anyway, so 
came right on.” 

“What paper are you with? Morning or evening? 
And what’s your name?” 

“You'll only have to restrain yourself until the morn- 
ing to read my masterpiece—and although it won’t be 
a signed article, the name that should be there if the 
old man knew his onions is Lucius Middleton Shackle- 
ford—but don’t let that set you against me. I answer 
to Cotton just as ‘quickly,” he added, with a gesture 
toward his mop of unruly blond hair. 

“Fair enough. Let’s make it Cotton,” Jimmy decided 
laughing. : 

“Now that you know all about me, why don’t you 
break down and confess who you are?” the boy sug- 
gested, grinning again. 

“My name’s Parr—Jimmy Parr—and T’m one of the 
guests here in the house.” 

Shackleford nodded. “Parr. So you’re the one 
whose testimony pinned it on (Continued on page 34) 
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250 PRIZES 


for “Way-Back” Memories 


Here’s your chance to win two pairs 
of Ball-Band rubber footwear—your 
own selection. 200 pairs will be 
given for the best letters of early ex- 
periences with Ball-Band. 50 addi- 
tional pairs will be given for the best 
photographs taken on the farm 
twenty or more years ago. Search 
your memory—and the family album 
—for a prize winning letter and pic- 
ture. This offer expires March 31,1931. 
Tear off the Red Ball trade-mark 
below and send it in with your letter. 
All pictures returned if requested. 














an you remember the early days 
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FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS THIS RED BALL & HAS,BEEN YOUR ASSURANCE OF ‘‘MORE DAYS WEAR’’ 



















when Ball-Band Footwear was “new’’? 


HIRTY years ago, the Red Ball trade- 

mark on a pair of boots was “new”. 
But it was not long a stranger on the farm 
... For today more than ten million of you 
buy Ball-Band footwear from over 70,000 
dealers in this country! 

Can you remember the early days when 
you gave these “‘new” boots a try? Did you 
learn that the Red Ball trade-mark stands 
for more days wear and buxilt-to-the-foot 
comfort from your father—or for yourself? 

We like to hear from our old friends. 








Choose the boots that Gt your 
needs—short boots, hip boots, 
red boots, white boots, sport. 
boots or the 3-Buckle Walton | 
giving “boot protection with 
shoe comfort." : 


This popular Heavy Duill 

Slipper is designed especially 

to give you a snug fit— 
extra long wear. 


“Outwears Them Ali* 


Wearers will tell you that 
the Ball-Band Mishko “out- 


Goelanioe einen ‘seston. 
exclusive uc’ 

has no rival. send im all 
sizes and heighte fer mem 
and boys. : 


Write us a prize-winning letter of your 
“‘way-back” memories of Ball-Band. Look 
through the family album and search 
among “‘oddgs and ends” in the attic for 
snap-shots taken twenty or more years 
ago. Special prizes will be given for the 
most interesting pictures of the early 
days. 5 
Year after year our skilled craftsmen 
have met your footwear needs with better 
quality at always reasonable prices. Today, 
the Red Ball trade-mark brings you that 
natural, light-on-the-foot 
feeling you want in modern 
footwear. Yet the live, tough 
rubber in Ball-Band foot- 


Ball-Band rubbers for wom- 
en are styled to give a snug, 
smart appearance on the 
foot. Made of live, firm, 
tough rubber that will give 
surprisingly long wear. 


* 













wear will wear longer than it’s reasonable 
to expect. 

We prepare rubber for but one purpose 
—the making of quality footwear. And 
we’ve developed many special compounds 
—for the heel, for the sole, for the toe and 
so on. The stout linings and fabrics you 
see in Ball-Band are knit in our own fac- 
tory. Each part, rubber or fabric, is per- 
fected for the particular job it must do; 
each adds to that p/vs wear you have learned 
to expect of Ball-Band. 

Your entire family’s needs are cared for 
by our full line of over 800 items, includ- 
ing Mishko-sole leather work shoes. 
There’s a Ball-Band dealer near you. Ifyou 
do not know his name, write 
us. And remember to look 
for the Red Ball trade-mark. 






MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
473 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 






Look for the Red Ball 


BALL@-BAN D 


Built-to-the-foot 


BOOTS + RUBBERS + ARCTICS + GALOSHES + CANVAS SPORT SHOES 
LEATHER WORK SHOES + WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 
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When Crop Yields Are Much Too Low or Prices Are Far From Satisfactory 








Some Resort to Selling Timber 





HE farmer in the drouth stricken region 

is fortunate this winter if he has a grove 

of timber which can be sold, the proceeds 
of which will help in carrying him until another 
and more successful farm crop can be made. A 
reserve of timber is the most valuable asset at 
such a critical time. But the owner may well 
think twice, or even three times, before he sells 
it and then, after the final decision to sell has 
been reached, he should sell only under definite 
and well laid plans for cutting and for pro- 
tecting the investment value of the stand. 

It must be remembered “that a stand of 
growing timber is an investment which repre- 
sents the accumulation of many years of growth, 
It has been built up from the bare soil on 
which there was nothing until, at last, it has 
reached a point at which the wood which is 
laid on the trees each year has the maximum 
salable value. 

Your stand of timber perhaps is one which 
has grown on a field in which as a barefoot 
boy you followed the mule through the cotton 
or corn. It may be timber which you have pro- 
tected from fire each fall and spring for years. 
It may be timber which you have watched 
grow from switches to slender saplings, from 
saplings to tall poles, and then seen the poles 
increase in diameter as they decreased in num- 
ber. At last the trees, many of them, have 
reathed a sufficiently large diameter to be cut 
for saw logs. They have attracted notice of 
the men who operate portable sawmills and 
who have begun to offer to buy and who wish 
to cut. 


Cutting Is the Crisis 


UTTING is the critical period in the his- 








produce 1,000 feet of boards, but only 1%4 logs 
are needed from a tree 24 inches in diameter 
{measured 414 feet above the ground) to pro- 
duce an equal quantity of lumber. When these 
78 logs are manufactured into lumber they 
produce 240 separate and distinct pieces of 
board, but the 24-inch tree saws out only 114 
pieces. Likewise only 2.5 square feet of boards can 
be manufactured from a cubic foot of wood in 
trees 8 inches in diameter, but 6.8 square feet 
of boards can be made from a cubic foot of 
wood in trees 24 inches in diameter. 

Think of the waste and loss you incur in 
selling 8-inch trees or cutting them into saw 
logs. Yet your soil will prdduce each year es- 
sentially as many cubic feet of wood in the 
form of the 24-inch tree as in the uneconomical 
8-inch tree. Thus by cutting only the larger 
trees the growing capacity of the soil actually 
seems to be increased. 

A further reason for not selling the smaller 
trees is the low scale given for logs of smaller 
diameter by the Doyle-Scribner log rule, which 
is the log rule in common use throughout the 
Southern States. There are some logs of small 
diameter in the top of even large trees, but 
these logs are knotty and of low grade, and 
usually must be trimmed of limbs before they 
can be used. The excessive overrun of lumber 
above the log scale in some measure can be re- 
garded as offsetting the low grade af these logs 
and the high cost of handling them. 

A log 16 feet long and 6 inches in diameter 
scales only 4 feet but it saws out about 13 feet. A 
log 16 feet long and 7 inches in diameter scales 
9 feet, but saws out about 22 feet, while a log 
of the same length 8 inches in diameter scales 
16 feet and saws out about 30 feet of lumber. 
On the other hand, a log 19 or more inches in 








tory of a stand of timber. The stand may 
be either a volunteer grove which has occupied 


FORTY YEARS’ SAVINGS 


diameter and 16 feet long saws out somewhat 


some old field, or it may be the remnant of Such a stand represents 40 years of accumulated earnings, a yearly less than the log scale. 
* See fs . . : deposit as in a savings bank. To cut it clean means not only great waste ete > 
virgin timber—a bit of old primeval forest in in turning the small trees into lumber but the growing of a stand to replace 
herited and regarded almost as an heirloom, or it must start all over again with the long years Without returns. If selec- eh) 
: 8: ere tion cutting is used the larger trees can be cut out every decade and the The Advantage of Early Recut 


perhaps purchased many years ago with the 
farm and held for reasons of sentiment—held 
and treasured for so long that cutting it or 
having it cut seems almost like losing a friend. I have 
known of cases of this kind and often had the owners 
ask me if it is possible to sell a part of the timber and 
still preserve their woods. 

A pine grove of this kind may serve useful purposes 
inother ways. It may have supplied many loads of straw 
for bedding cattle, for litter in the stalls, for compost, 
even for strawing berries. When the pines are cut 
clean there is no source of straw or of litter. 

It is possible, and usually desirable, to cut the trees 
in a stand so as to preserve the stand and retain it as 
growing woods. Such a stand of trees or growing 
woods is much like a herd of cattle. The soil produces 
the herbage and grass upon which the cattle feed, The 
actual income, however, is from the increase in the 
number of cattle, and the owner plans to maintain the 
largest possible herd which the land can support. The 
profit from the herd and from the cumulative invest- 
ment in it comes from the sale of the increase made at 
more or less regular intervals. 

In growing woods the valuable increase comes from 
the trees which form the woods—the more trees, up to 
the point of overstocking, the greater is the increase in 
salable timber and the greater is the income. This in- 
creasé in wood should be sold off at intervals but at 
longer intervals than the increase in the herd. In the 
case of timber, the increase.should be sold about every 
10 to 15 years, when enough has accumulated to make 
a profitable sawmill operation. If you do not have 
enough yourself for a portable mill set, join your neigh- 
bor and sell together—but, and this is the all-essential 
principle, in making woodland profitable to hold as a 
continuous investment, do not sell or take off more 
wood than can be replaced by growth within 15 years. 
Hold a big growing stock on the land and sell or cut 
only the surplus. : 

It is possible to cut this surplus timber or to sell it 
so as to leave the necessary growing stock, in a way 
to leave enough trees to look forward to an early sec- 
ond cut, and thus to continue to have straw for the 
many uses which it serves so well. 


aggregate returns are much highe: 


By W. W. ASHE 


There are three points always to be considered :— 

1, Determine which part of the timber can be cut 
with greatest profit. 

2. Decide how to have this timber cut so as to keep 
the land producing to the best advantage. 

3. Employ the form of contract which will ade- 
quately protect your own interest. 


The Class of Trees to Cut 
NLESS it is a young stand and is merely to be 
thinned, only the very largest trees should be cut. 

Cutting only the largest trees is often called by for- 
esters selection cutting, because the trees which are to 
be cut are selected in place of cutting all trees, or prac- 
tically all, as is the method of the ordinary sawmill 
operator. There are three excellent reasons for making 
this a fixed principle :— 

1. The very largest trees have often slowed up 
somewhat in their growth. Removing them makes 
more room for the smaller or younger trees, which, 
after being released from the crowding and given more 
growing space, will usually make far more rapid growth. 

2. The larger trees can be logged far more cheaply 
than the smaller ones. This does not mean the indi- 
vidual trees, to be sure, but per thousand feet as the 
logs are paid for, measured upon the log scale, 

3. The lumber in the larger trees is more valuable 
and such trees consequently should sell for a higher 
price per thousand feet than the smaller ones. 

The fact that the larger trees can be handled and 
sawed into a thousand feet of lumber more cheaply 
than the smaller ones is due to the fact that more logs 
and trees must be handled and more weight of wood to 
produce 1,000 feet of lumber from small trees than 
from those of larger size. 

Seventy-eight logs cut from 8-inch trees (the diame- 
ter measured 4%4 feet above the ground) are needed to 


— advantage of the early recut of your 
woods is the difference between planning to 
make your woods a profitable investment and cut- 
ting without planning and consequently leaving the cut- 
over land as a poor investment, A stand of pine, espe- 
cially second growth pine such as now forms most of 
the groves upon farms, is producing the largest amount 
of value per acre when the stand is fully stocked, that 
is when the land is entirely covered by trees and their 
tops or crowns form essentially an unbroken canopy 
practically touching each other. It is under such con- 
ditions that the maximum growth per acre is being 
made, not necessarily the maximum of the individual 
tree but the maximum yield of wood from all trees 
upon the acre. 

When the timber is cut it is desirable to remove only 
the largest of these trees, distributing the trees that are 
to be taken out evenly but at the same time leaving as 
much as possible of the cover made by the tops or 
crowns. The proportion of this crown cover or canopy 
which is left practically indicates the proportion of the 
land which is producing timber of early salable 
value. That is, if this “selection” cutting, by pick- 
ing out the choicest and most suitable trees, removes 
one-fourth of the crown cover of the stand the soil will 
be producing only to the extent of three-fourths of its 
capacity until a complete crown cover is re-established 
either by small trees springing up from seed and grow- 
ing into saplings, or as a result of the enlargement of 
the crowns of those trees which are not cut. When a 


stand of timber is cut in this manner it is surprising’ 


how soon a second heavy and profitable cut can/be made. 


Woodland the Farm Savings Bank 


Se seccgur is a very common impression that after cut- 
ting off your timber you must wait 25 or 30 or even 50 
years for it to regrow and before another cutting of 
saw timber can be made. This is true if you cut clean, 
if you strip the land, if you allow the sawmill man or 
the timber buyer, or even the buyer of pulpwood, to 
have his way and take everything. But to strip the 
land in this way very greatly reduces the earning value 
of the property, lessen its (Concluded on page 46) 
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Deere products. 


EARLY acentury ago John Deere estab- 
lished a policy of constantly improving John 
That policy was never more 
faithfully followed than in the development of 
these John Deere Tractors for 1931. 


Since their introduction nearly eight years ago 
John Deere Tractors have become famous for 
their outstanding performance—for low upkeep 
costs, for actual dollars-and-cents economy. 
These advantages are now increased through 
even better performance, even longer life, 
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even greater economy. 
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12 Major 


Improvements 


for 1931 


. Improved Air Cleaner— 


(Air Double-cleaned) 


. Double Filtering of Fuel 
. Special Combination Oil 


Filter and Pressure In- 
dicator 


. Combination Muffier 


and Spark Arrester 


. Automotive Steering 


Control of Improved De- 
sign. 


. Special Crank Case 


Breather and Ventilator 


. New Radiator Guard 
. Adjustable 


Radiator 
Curtain 


. Responsive Governor 
10. 


Power Shaft Fully En- 
closed 


New Location of Seat 


“Easy-on” Fuel Filler 
Caps 















Greater Value Than Ever 


Twelve major improve- 
ments in addition to many 
lesser improvements make the 
1931 John Deere Tractors 
the biggest values ever offered by 
John Deere. (See list at left.) 


You get new performance 
in this 1931 line, not only in 
smoothness of engine opera- 
tion—in even, quiet running 
—but in the ability of these 
tractors to go round after 
round, work hour after hour 
with their allotted load with- 
out laboring and without ap- 
parent effort. 





Above— 
1931 BF par 
Deere Mode 






D 3-4 Plow 
Tractor 







Below— 





In actual operation you'll 
recognize a highly perfected 
balance between distribution 
of tractor weight and tractor 
power. When you need the 
maximum power of these trac- 
tors to meet emergencies, you 
can use every ounce of it ef- 
fectively. 


What’s more, on your first trip 
around the field you are going to 
experience the real meaning of 
“ease of operation”’. You sit 
directly behind the steering wheel 
in a normal position with a good 
view of the work ahead. Within 
arm’s reach are all the controls— 
handy as can be. Extra wide, care- 
fully fitted fenders with dust shields 
over both pulley and flywheel fur- 
nish you real protection from the 
dust and dirt. 


Guiding with the automotive 


1 steering device is more play than 


work—operates the full range with- 
out binding. In fact, John Deere 
Tractors are unusually easy for the 
farm boy to operate. 



























Go in and inspect these tractors 
at your John Deere dealer’s store. 
It’s the only way you can really 
appreciate their extra value. And 
arrange with your dealer for a 
demonstration on your farm and 
let these tractors prove their 
superior performance. 


Two 
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Remember— 
John Deere Tractors 


Burn Low-Cost Fuels 


John Deere Tractors are 
especially designed to save 
you money. They burn 
fuels that cost about half 
the price of gasoline and 
much less than kerosene. 


During the long life of 
John Deere Tractors this 
saving amounts to hundreds 
of dollars, in fact the saving 
in fuel costs is often enough 
to pay for a new John Deere. 


These tractors for 1931 
are designed to burn low-cost 
fuels more effectively and 
efficiently than ever before. 
Don’t overlook this money- 
saving feature. 

















Mail This Coupon for 


Further Information 








JOHN DEERE, Moline, Ill. MO-135 


Please send me, without obligation, 

information on the Improved John 

Deere Tractor for 1931 which I have 

checked below: 

(CD John Deere Model D(3-4 Plow Power) 

() John Deere General Purpose Wide- 
Tread (2 Plow Power) 


SRE RADE MADRS ONE Re Pc ce 








JOHN DEERE 


cytinoer LRACTORS 


BURN LOW-COST FUEL 
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He thinks he’s 


out of range. » 


OU can fool the wise old 

ducks that stay out of range 
of ordinary loads. Just slip in 
some Nitro Express Shells and 
watch them fold up. 


Remington Nitro Express 
loads hit harder—reach farther. 
They reach right out and grab 
the wild ones that won't decoy. 


If you want to make long, 
clean shots regularly—not just 
as lucky accidents —try a box 
of Nitro Express today. Your 
dealer has them. Write for 
descriptive folder. Address: 
Remington Ammunition Works, 
1130 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 









Go to your deal- 
er and ask him 
to show you 
the Remington 
Standard Amer- 
ican Dollar 
Pocket Knife. ~ 


HITS HARDER ~ 
REACHES FARTHER 
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REMINGTON 


PRODUCTS 
FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 


SHOTGUNS 


THE SPORTSMAN: 
Three shot, single barrel, 
single trigger, 20 gauge. 
$56.75. 

MODEL 11: Autoloading, 
12 and 20 gauge. $56.75.* 
MODEL 29: Slide action, 
repeating, 12 gauge. 
$49.30.* 

MODEL 17: Slide action, 
repeating, 20 gauge. 
$49.30.* 


SHOT SHELLS 


NITRO EXPRESS: Hits 
harder, reaches farther. 
GAME LOADS, SHUR 
SHOT SHELLS, ARROW 
LACQUERED SHELLS, 


BIG GAME RIFLES 


MODEL 30: Bolt action, 
.30 Rem., .32 Rem., .35 
Rem., .30-’06 Springfield. 
$47.95.* 

MODEL 14: Slide action, 
repeating, .25 Rem., .30 
Rem., .32 Rem., .35 Rem. 
$44.35." 

MODEL 8: Autoloading, 
.25 Rem., .30 Rem., .32 
Rem., .35 Rem. $58.10.” 


MEDIUM POWER 
REPEATING RIFLES 


MODEL 25: .25-20, and 
32-20, regular length and 
carbine. $29.95.* 


.22 CALIBER RIFLES 


MODEL 12: Slide action, 
repeating. $19.85.” 
MODEL 24: Autoloading. 
$25.45.* 

MODEL 4: Single shot, 
$9.95. 

MODEL 6: Single shot. 
$5.50. 


METALLIC 
AMMUNITION 


REMINGTON “KLEAN- 
BORE CARTRIDGES in 
all calibers, rim fire and 
center fire, protect the in- 
side of the barrel from 
rust, corrosion, pitting, 
and leading. Use them for 
more accurate shooting. 


REM OIL 


Best for guns—the perfect 
light lubricant — prevents 
rust. 


SPORTSMAN’S KNIVES 


REMINGTON SHEATH 
KNIVES AND POCKET 
KNIVES are made in a 
variety of patterns to suit 
hunters, trappers, and all 
outdoor people. 

* Price, Standard Grade. 


Write for prices on 
Special G 
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The greatest value ever offered — 
The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 


f tape county demonstration agents of 
Alabama were in session at Auburn 
on December 29 and 30. The meeting 
was called by Director L. N. Duncan 
primarily for the 
purpose of studying 
the present agricul- 
tural situation and 
outlook. With the 
best information 
available, county 
agents returned from 
the meeting to their 
respective counties 
and set to work to 
give the farmers, 
bankers, and business men the informa- 
tion which the county agents obtained at 
Auburn. 

County-wide meetings of farmers, 
bankers, and business men were held 
throughout the state in January at which 
the facts were considered from a local 
standpoint, and the county program 
worked out. and adopted for promotion 
throughout the year. 

Two agricultural economists came from 
Washington to Auburn to present the 
latest authentic data on the situation. 
One (Charles F. Sarles) was from the 
Federal Farm Board, and the other (L. 
O. Howell) was from the cotton division 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Briefly, their data revealed 
that :-— 

1. Cotton prices are very low, due to 
under-consumption. 

2. There is nothing to indicate any 
major price advances for some time. In 
fact, indications are rather conclusive 
that prices of cotton the next 10 years 
will average considerably below the aver- 
age for the last 10 years. 

3. The consumption of American cot- 
ton has declined during the last two 
years much more than cotton produced 
in other countries. This was attributed 
to the fact that for more than a year 
the work of the Federal Farm Board has 
kept prices-of American cotton above 
world prices, thereby causing spinners in 
other countries to buy more cotton pro- 
duced outside of the United States. 


4. In view of the large supply of cot- 
ton now available, it is apparent that cot- 
ton growers should reduce their acreage 
in 1931, for a big crop is not needed. 

Having presented these facts, it was 
concluded that Alabama farmers should— 

1. Do everything that they can to re- 
duce production cests in 1931. Of course 
they should not carry this to the extent 
of sacrificing efficiency and economy. 

2. Make an ample supply of feed and 
food crops for home and farm use. 


3. Produce one or more cash crops to 
supplement cotton. 

To reduce production costs to the mini- 
mum, enough modern machinery and 
power must be used. It was realized 
that the use of fertilizer will be curtailed. 
Yet the discussion brought out the fact 
that the use of enough fertilizer of the 
right kind helps to reduce the cost of 
making cotton. The land should be im- 
proved, good seed of the best varieties 
of cotton planted, and modern cultural 
methods practiced. 

Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, placed 
emphasis on the production of better 
staples of cotton by using varieties rec- 
ommended by the Experiment Station at 
Auburn. 

F. W. Gist, Federal and state statisti- 
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cian with the State Department of Agri- 


cAlabama Extension Service Outlines 


Work for 1931 


By P. O. DAVIS 





culture at Montgomery, declared that if 
Alabama farmers will produce enough 
hay for the needs of the state they will 
automatically reduce the cotton acreage 
a substantial amount. He said that the 
hay crop is usually only about one-third 
as much as the state needs. Consequently 
the acreage in hay crops should be thrice 
what it has been. In 1930, it was 606,000 
acres. Three times this acreage would 
be 1,818,000 acres, or an increase of 
1,212,000 acres. This increase would be 
almost one-third of the cotton .acreage, 
which totaled 3,801,000 acres in 1930.- 
Mr. Gist insisted also on a substantial in- 
crease in the acreage in corn. 


The Washington economists said that 
if the peanut acreage is increased in 1931 
it should be with a view to feeding the 
peanuts. This means that farmers whe 
increase their acreage in peanuts should 
have hogs to harvest them. 

Marked expansion in the acreage in 
legumes of all kinds was recommended. 
Likewise, the acreage in all food and 
feed crops for home use should be in- 
créased. 

As additional cash crops to supplement 
cotton, hogs, dairy cattle, and poultry 
were suggested from the livestock stand- 
point. Perishable crops should be in- 
creased with due caution, -because they 
are hazardous under all conditions, and 
especially under present conditions. 





Time Ripe for Hogs 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 

“FINHE time is ripe for Alabama farm- 

ers to raise more hogs for home 
consumption and for market during the 
fall and winter of 1931,” declared F. W. 
Gist, state and Federal statistician, who 
reported a decrease of 16 per cent in the 
number of fall pigs in Alabama as com- 
pared with a year ago. 


“In the peanut area especially, hogs 
may be raised at a profit. In the rest of 
the state a sufficient corn crop next year, 
with beans and peas, will also make hog 
growing attractive,” he said. 


The decrease in the number of fall 
pigs for the United States is 1 per cent 
compared with a year ago, and combin- 
ing the fall survey as to the size of the 
fall crop and the June survey as to the 
size of the spring crop of pigs, the total 
pig crop in the United States is 4 per 
cent smaller this year than in 1929. 


Although the survey shows the num- 
ber of sows bred or to be bred for spring 
farrowing in 1931 to be 12 per cent 
greater for the country as a whole than 
the number of sows which actually far- 
rowed in the spring of 1930, when allow- 
ance is made for the usual spread be- 
tween breeding intentions and actual far- 
rowings, there is likely to be little change 
in the number of sows which will actu- 
ally farrow in the spring of 1931 com- 
pared to the spring of 1930. 


Past surveys have shown that the 
number of sows reported as bred in the 
fall was larger than the number reported 
as farrowed the following spring, due to 
changes in intentions, death losses, and 
other causes. The number of pigs saved 
per litter in the spring of 1930 was un- 
usually large, being 534 per cent above 
average. If the number saved per litter 
in the spring of 1931 is only average, the 
pig crop of 1931 will probably be some- 
what smaller than that of 1930. 

The average number of pigs saved per 
litter in the United States in the fall of 
1930 was 6.1 while in Alabama it was 5.4. 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 














Keep Keeping On 


| HAD the exquisite pleasure recently 
of watching for a few hours the fam- 
ous golf stars of North America start 
off in a tournament, I play a little my- 
self, but my slight 
skill at the game 
never seemed so 
small as when I saw 
these knights of the 
putterand driver 
play eighteen holes 
in. as many strokes 
as I play nine. 
One of the winners 
JOHN W. HOLLAND appeared to me to be 
the acne of golfing 

skill. He seemd to have it all. There- 
fore I was greatly surprised at his say- 
ing, “I’ve been in the game for eleven 
years, and they are beginning to call me a 
veteran. But I feel as if I were just 
about set to play some real golf. I’m 
still learning things about the game, but 
there will always be things to learn.” 
Those who do not learn do not really 
live. They vegetate. There is ‘a period 
in life, generally during the teens, when 
the majority of people know a great: deal 
more than is possible to know, but this 
state passes away with the years. The 
wisest people know that they do not know 
ll that they ought to know. 


174 

As late as the year 1870 a curator of 
the Patent Office in Washington resign- 
ed, giving as his reason his belief that 
there could not possibly be any more 
great inventions in the future. If that 
man could suddenly come alive some day, 
he would discover that the greatest in- 
ventions in history have been since his 
resignation. 
Agriculture is rapidly passing into the 
knowledge stage. A _ great-grandfather 
of this present generation of agri- 
culturists would find himself almost a 
stranger to the methods used upon the 
land which he once tilled. 


197 


In the realm of morals we find the ut- 
ter necessity of keeping on. We are so 
constructed that we grow as we go. No 
more pathetic thing can be witnessed 
than the perversion that sometimes ap- 
pears in people who began life with strict 
observance of the conventional codes of 
morality. In every instance, if the truth 
could be obtained, it would be found that 
there was a secret place in their lives 
where they slowed up, stopped, and slip- 
ped back. 

The staunchest of the Lord’s disciples, 
Peter, wrote to the early Christians, “But 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The facts are 








that Jesus did not call his followers after 
his name, he called them disciples, learn- 
ers. They were nicknamed Christians at 
Antioch, and the name stuck. 


1m f- 

We learn in three ways. As children, 
we learn by imitation. As men and 
women we shall never outgrow the neces- 
sity of imitating Christ. 

We learn by profiting from our fail- 
ures. Failure is the most potent school- 
teacher in the world. As children we 
learned how to walk by learning how not 
to fall down. As adults our many falls 
and bumps teach us care in the spiritual 
ordering of ourselves, 


We grow by.thinking of our success. 





By running one race well, we are enabled 
to run a better one. By learning how to 
control our tempers, enlarge our love for 











A Proven Farm Program 


A Series of Suggestions for the Benefit of the Cotton Grower who has suffered from 
a one-crop system and who is anxious to help himself and his family 


“Bread from his own fields... 
Meat from his own pastures” 


HENRY W. GRADY 








In communities where food supplies 
have been raised and cotton made the surplus crop, there are few signs of 
business depression. There are no vacant farms. Farms are largely supplied 
with home grown food. Sales of surplus garden and live stock products pro- 
vide clothing, schooling and household needs. 


A plan was followed to produce their food requirements on the farm cheaper than they 
could be purchased. This provided a more healthful variety of foods, and a higher 
standard of living. 


Preducing Feed Supplies on the Farm is Profitabie 


Cotton farms producing over 90% of their food supplies earned 18% more than farms producing 80% or : 
less of their food. The income on cotton farms producing food valued under $250.00 was 19% less than 
the average. On farms producing $600.00 worth of food products, the returns were 44% above the average 


Plan the —to provide health giving vegetables for practically every month of the year in so far 
as climatic conditions permit. 
G arden —to provide the farm women with a variety of fresh vegetables. 
amu —t0 provide vegetables to sell to the mon-producers in the towms. 


—to provide the farm women extra cash for home needs by selling poultry. Cash car 
door poultry sales for first mine months of 1930 for the New York market alone 
ke ep Poult brought to Southern farmers $10,000,000.00. 
J outtry Poultry is profitable when properly managed. A four year average shows $2.80 worth 
of feed made $5.32 worth of eggs.—Georgia Egg Laying Contest. 


Pp —to provide sufficient eggs for family needs from standard bred stock. 
lan to 


Puan to —to provide at least 150 pounds of pork and lard for each adult persom per year. 
—to provide extra cash by having some hogs to sell. 
: . Approxi 1 5 4 h re required to supply the mininoum meeds of 
pproximately 7,500,000 more hoge a eg pply 
raise Hogs Southern farme. ' 


Pua t ha —to provide an abundance of milk and butter for home use. 
nto ve —to provide your children with sufficient milk for the best development of their bodies 


some Cows —to provide an extra income from selling butter-fat or milk. 








CON your Agriculeural College for plans and requirements of the gardem and live stock mecessary 

for your particular farm needs. Talk it over with your banker or merchant. Help to make your 
community one of those which contribute least to the millions annually spent for foods, fruits and vegeta- 
bles shipped into the South. 


Our message on increasing the farm income by additional cash 
crops other than cotton will appear in February Ist issue of this 
paper. Look for it! Cut out and save these suggestions Reread 
them when the series of four have been published. 


‘i —- oo _ — 





ROVEN successful in use under actual conditions om many South- 
ern farms, and sanctioned by the nation’s foremost agricultural 
e@ authorities, the above essentials of a profitable farm program are @ 
presented in the interest of greater happiness and greater prosperity 
among Southern farm people by the 


_[NIERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS Or HIGH GRACE FERTIL ZzZeRrsS 
ALBANY, GA. CINCINNATI, OHIO HOULTON, MAINE 
ATLANTA, GA. : COLUMBIA, 5&.C. ACKSON VILLE, PLA. 
AUGUSTA, GA. COLUMBUS, GA. ON TGOMERY, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. FLORENCE, ALA, NORFOLK, VA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. HENDERSON, N. C. TUPELO, MISS, ‘ 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. TEXARKANA, ARK.TEXAS 











others, forgive our enemies, we grow 





more and more through the inspiration 





and knowledge gained by successively van- 
quishing the enemies of our souls. 
When in doubt, keep ont 


Reading advertisements is the easiest’ way to decide what anything you need is worth. Only 
goods which the public has accepted as worth their price can be pérsistently advertised. If 
you see a product continuously advertised, you can rest assured that it has the public’s approval. 
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Southern Girls Win National Honors 


HE SOUTH is justly proudy of Ruth Nance, a 
Ta club girl of Fulton County, Georgia, who 
was awarded first prize of $30 in the clothing ex- 
hibit held in Chicago at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress. Miss Nance won this place in competition with 
girls from 23 states. The exhibit 
was a sports costume consisting of 
a white pique sleeveless dress, blue 
pique jacket, a hat of the same 
material, white cotton hose, white 
shoes, handkerchief, and under- 
wear to make a complete outfit de- 
clared by the judge to be the most 
stylish and best suited to its in- 
tended use. 
Nor was Ruth the only South- 
ern girl who took honors in 





LOIS P. DOWDLE 


clothing contests at the National 4-H Club Congress 
In the cotton school dress contest first place 
County, 


last year. 
went to Margaret Loar, of Allegany 
land, with second place to Clara 
Church, of Belton, S. C. In the 
children’s garment exhibit the blue 
ribbon was awarded to Dorothy 
Hopkins, of Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Dorothy’s exhibit consisted of two 
small sun suits made for Mary and 
James Martin, her four- and two- 
year-old neighbors. One of the in- 
teresting facts about this clothing 
work was that first prize in all 
three contests went to cotton gar- 
ments. There was also a cotton 
dress contest open to girls from 
over the entire United States and 
the three winners in this contest 
were three Southern girls: Bertie 
Click, Mt. Sidney, Va.; Clara 
Church, Belton, S. C.; and Shirley 
McElvey, Paragould, Ark. 


In the canned foods exhibit Flor- 
ence Dressel, of Logan County, 
Oklahoma, won first place. This 
exhibit was chosen from Florence’s 
pantry filled with products which 
she had canned herself this past 
summer. One requirement of this 
contest was the planning of a menu 
which could be supplied largely 

, from the canned goods exhibited. 
Florence’s menu consisted of baked 
chicken (canned), mashed potatoes, 
butterbeans (canned), stuffed (can- 
ned) tomato, with a salad made of 
chopped cabbage, carrots (canned), 
and onions, hot biscuits with but- 
ter, and watermelon rind preserves. 


Marv- 


In the home economics judging 
contest Florence Dressel and Dor- 
othy Bunter, of Arkansas, tied for 
first place. In the canned meat 
contest first place went to Elise Laffitte, of Gadsden 
County, Florida, while Louise Ricks, of Chattahoochee, 
Florida, won fourth place in canned fruit and Anna 
Taber, of Tallahassee, Fla., won eighth place in the 
eanned food menu. Other Southern winners in the can- 
ning contests were: Anna McLeod, Florence County, 
S. C.; Winnie Roach, of Colfax, La.; Therese Egger, 
Boyle County, Ky.; Blanche Wilson, of Wicomico 
County, Md.; Nellie Lee Bentley, Chandler County, 
Okla.; Edith Berry, Staunton, Va.; Dorothy Aylor, 
Brightwood, Va.; Lucy Booker, Bristol, Tenn.; Irma 
Armstrong, Kentucky; Goldie Mae Wood, Oklahoma; 
and Elsraa\ Morgan, Georgia. There was also a con- 
test in canning among teams of girls from 23 different 
states. The ‘South won first, second, third, seventh, 
and ninth places in this contest, the honors going re- 
spectively to Oklahoma, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Alabama. 


Some of the. other honors going to Southern girls 

















































































Lois P Dowdle, Editor 
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in the 4-H contest were as follows :— 
4 3 é 
In Room Improvement, fifth, seventh, and ninth places 
were awarded respectively to Florence Hopper, Har- 
rison County, Miss.; Elinor Evans, Washington County, 
Okla.; and Julia Helms, Dale County, Ala. 


In the Judging of Room Improvement Oklahoma won 
second place, represented by Elinor Evans, Washington 
County, and Martha Hickman, Kingfisher County; Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama tied for fourth place with Missis- 
sippi represented by Florence Hopper, Harrison County, 
and Ina Clair Speer, Rankin County, and Alabama rep- 
resented by Julia Helms, of Dale County, and Adele 
Hughes, of Dallas County. Louisiana was awarded sev- 
enth place and was represented by Mary Suegarland, of 
Webster Parish, and Edna Hart, of Madison Parish. 


In the Baking Contest fifth, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
individual prizes went to Gertrude Goebel, of Oklahoma, 
Mildred Steele, of Kentucky, Velma Hill, of Louisiana, 
and Marjorie Bullard, of Mississippi. Three Southern 
teams also won honors in baking. Seventh, ninth, and 
tenth places went to Louisiana; represented by Dirlie 
Hebert and Velma Hill; Arkansas, 
represented by Lela Pearl, Stuart 
and Flora Kumpe, and to “Missis- 
sippi, represented by Odell Rarnsey 
and Marjorie Bullard. 

Announcement was made during 
the Club. Congress that the Inter- 
national Harvester will.-give 100 
scholarships next year valued: at 
$500 each, a total of $50,000, to 
boys and girls throughout the 
United States who are members of 
4-H clubs. Of this number, 35 will 
go to the South. Boys and girls 
interested in competing for these 
scholarships can get full informa- 
tion concerning them by writing 
to their state club agents or to the 
National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ 4-H Club Work, Chicago, II. 


Warm Winter Dress 
for a Little Girl 


HILE it is practically always 

necessary to put washable 
clothes on younger children, in 
some climates the warmth of such 
materials as wool challie or jersey 
is imperative. If handled with 
care, these fabrics may be washed 
at home, and as a rule they do not 
soil quickly. A wisé mother pro- 
vides special protection for them at 
mealtimes, to reduce the number 
of trips to the washtub. If lunch 
is carried to school a large napkin 
should be put in the lunchbox; 
for meals eaten at home, an apron 
may be worn over the dress. 

The little dress shown is a good 
model for developing in wool challie. It was de- 
signed by the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. A circu- 
lar yoke at the neck line holds the fullness in place 
and eliminates any bunchiness. Gathers are better than 
pleats in a wool material, as they can be more quickly 
ironed and with less danger of scorching. The yoke 
fits the shoulders well and gives a tailored effect, hold- 
ing the gathers away from the face. Smocking stitches 
may be used instead of shirring at the top of the full 
portion. 

The dress illustrated has raglan sleeves, and the neck 
is flatly bound. Trimming stitches of brown and or- 
ange bring out the structural lines of the garment and 
emphasize the becoming lines of the yoke. The colors 
harmonize with the fine brown and tan pin stripe of 
the material. The front opening is faced back with a 


_ loose facing, to strengthen the edge for loops and flat 


buttons. A loop and button are used at the wrist to 











lap the cuff a little so that it may be let out later. 
The dress is made full through the body because of the 
long sleeves, which would otherwise tend to pull if the 
child is very active. Such a dress for winter wear 
should be made knee length, with a deep hem, to allow 
for growth, turned up by hand with invisible stitches. 
Under it cotton bloomers are worn, but they do ‘hot 
show. They maybe white or the color of the back- 
ground of the dress material. 





How to Feed Your Friends, the Birds, 
During the Cold Months 


By MRS. J. G. NELSON 


1 VER since I was a child and scattered bran on the 

window sill for the snowbirds to eat I have tried 

to feed the birds in the wintertime. Birds are such 

friends and helps to the farmer that some provision 

should be made for them during the winter, especially 
in a severe winter. 

During the snows and freezes last winter my yard 
would be full of birds, eating any kind of feed I would 
give them. How pretty they looked hopping around on 
the ground and filling the bare shrubs. The bright red- 
birds, the robins, the jays, the thrushes, the woodpeck- 
ers, the snowbirds and many other kinds came every 
day for a bite of food. 

After the snow was gone, many of them still came 
and hegged for the food supply to keep up. But most 
of them as soon as warmer weather came went away 
and hustled for themselves. I continued to feed the 
ones that came for it was very interesting to watch 
them. Some of them became very tame and would light 
at my feet as I fed them, or would stay on the window 
sill when I raised the window to put out more feed. 
Some had very dainty manners, but others, like the jays, 
were always greedy. 

I made my first feeding station in a south window. 
Then as more birds began to come than the window 
would accommodate, I used an old flat cistern top near 
the window. On the shrubs nearby Ff tied the pieces of 
suet. When the very severe freeze came and more guests 
came to eat, I would scatter grain on the frozen ground 
on the side of the yard next to the woods. Many timid 
guests came here to eat that would not come nearer. 

The bob-whites would not come to the yard at all 
so the men folks fed them out in their natural haunts 
by scattering some feed under the brush heaps and iu 
the thickets and brier patches. For feed I used bran 
and chops and then when the need became more urgent 
we shelled corn and popcorn for them. 

I am making a window box feeding station for this 
winter. In the south window I will make a shelf on 
the outside, two feet wide and as long as the window. 
It will have sides and a top to protect it from the 
winds and snow. I am going to cover the bottom with 
moss and boxes with grass seed and rye sowed in them. 
On one side I will set out some tiny evergreen trees and 
a pan of drinking water will be a lake in my woodland 
scene. I can raise the window to put in feed and keep 
the pan filled with water. 





IXTY-NINE home demonstration club women and 

4-H club girls of Prince William County, Virginia, 
took part last year in a campaign that was different. 
It was known as “The Better Storage Space Campaign.” 
The undertaking resulted in the building of medicine 
cabinets, magazine racks, bookcases, kitchen cabinets, 
clothes closets, linen closets, pantry shelves, and the 
installation of built-in ironing boards, china cabinets, 
etc., in 69 homes of the county. 





ROM skimmilk is obtained a product which enters 

into the manufacture of coated paper, glue, artificial 
cork, leather, rubber, jade, pencils, cigarette holders, 
knives, forks, combs, cigarette cases, coffee percolaters, 
buttons, buckles, novelties, toys, poker chips, manicure 
sets, bracelets, hair brush backs, teething rings, eyeglass 
frames, and fountain pens. 





New 1931 | 
aGARDEN GUIDE 
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NOW READY ! 


= And what thrills it has in store for you! 


Leading all others, this wonderful new. South’s Plant- 
ing Guide contains more useful and interesting infor- 
mation than any book published. 


Its outstanding value is in its every-day useful- 
ness. Descriptions of the best of Everything That 
Grows visualize the many varieties to you. Culture 
directions are simple and successful. Vegetable and 
flower planting calendars make planting your gar- 
den easy—whether keeping the home garden pro- 
ducing full time or arranging the flower borders 
for continuous bloom and color effects. 


As you see in the big new 136-page catalog, 
Hastings’ policy is to give you more actual value 
than you can obtain anywhere else. 


Then with seeds, plants and bulbs long 
known as the Standard of the South, the new 
Garden Guide helps you select exactly what 
you want for your every planting desire. It 

is really crowded with planting informa- 

tion. Hundreds of pictures from actual 
photographs show you the ideal types to 
which, Hastings’ Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 
have been bred and selected. 


y Thousands of trials on the Hastings’ 
Gj pee athe pi, Y | WS Y Plantation each year are used to check 
Hf My] B® | EMIS SS 7 and select the finest strains in all the 


“iG ia world for you. This is your assurance 
a \\ AWS 5 We iN SZ A thing That Grows. 
\ \ 


' SS Mai a “QRS: Z, of always getting the best of Every- 
AS New introductions for 1931 are al- 
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\ new show winning Dahlias, Gladi- 


WSs 


—— ~ SS a, 
SS a ~ eae olus, Iris and Lilies. The great- 


SS neo est Cottons ever offered the South. 
. Luscious new vegetables. Surely 
you want to know all about them 
—perhaps have a few in your own 
garden. 
You will agree that the new catalog is the 
most valuable, useful and interesting garden 
book ever published. 


: . : The Coupon Below Is Very Handy! 
Your order to Hastings’ means finer plantings now and 
provides for more seed breeding and selection work for the Pre on ans GS ow Gn GS GEE Go ee ss se ee = 


years ahead. In 1930: there were 50,000 more orders to Hast- 
H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ings’ than in 1929. A reprint of 25,000 more catalogs was neces- 

sary for late season requests last spring. December brought 

over 12,000 requests from new prospective customers for the ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 

great new 1931 book. This is a splendid early indication for Gent! : Kind] d A Se 

better seeds and more serious planting plans for 1931. 1931 Cathher of Seeds, wisdhe are cer gag = 7 
P. R.-6-31 


The immense desire for better gardens this year urges us 
to ask that you send in the handy coupon just as soon as possi- 
ble. With more customers than any other seed house in Amer- 
ica, we are better prepared to care for your planting needs than 
any other source of supply. 


We want to supply your every planting need in 1931 with. 
the best of Everything That Grows. CLIP THE COUPON! 















































Power for re Farm 


This booklet, 
- a thorough discussion 
of Power in Agriculture, is 
Sree upon request 


MERICAN agriculture and the electric light 

and power companies are engaged in a 

great cooperative venture—the application of 
electric power to farming. 


The use of power—animal and mechanical — 
on American farms already exceeds the power 
capacity of all the nation’s factories. But not all 
of this is power which can do small, scattered 
jobs with a minimum of human attention. Most 
of the power now at work on farms cannot work 
at a high percentage of its capacity, as an inter- 
connected electric system can. 

Electric power brings to the farm a cheap, re- 
liable and automatic substitute for huntan nerves 
and muscular power in that vast department of 
agricultural effort called “chores.” 


Electric power is making an outstanding con- 
tribution to agriculture, while encouraging one 
of agriculture’s most valuable characteristics — 
the operation of the farm by the owner and 
his family. 

One-tenth of the farms of the United States 
are now receiving electric service—about six 
hundred thousand out of six million. The Mid- 
dle West Utilities System is now serving about 
the same proportion of the 800,000 farms in its 
territory. 

The possibilities of further extension of elec- 
tric service in agricultural regions are fully dis- 
cussed in the 112-page booklet “Harvests and 
Highlines,” published by the Middle West 
Utilities Company. The Company will be glad 
to send you a copy free upon request. Address 
Public Information Department, Middle West 
Utilities Company, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MIPDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Turn On the Light, Pull Up a Chair and 






Let’s Read 


By? NELLE M. REESE 


Pee you imagine a more interesting 
scene than a well-lighted living room 
on a cold* winter evening, with a fire 
burning on the hearth and the various 
members of the family engaged in read- 
ing? How such a thought will start the 
wheels of memory turning backward, and, 
fortunate indeed, is that man or woman 
who can look back to such a spotlight in 
his or her impressionable years. But into 
that home life have come a variety and di- 
versity of interests, and a multiplicity of 
attractions from without, that make the 
old life impossible and inadequate today. 
In the hurry of modern conditions, it is 
more difficult to indulge our taste and in- 
clination for reading. Then, too, we live 
today in awilderness of 
print of such magnitude as 
{to confuse even those who 
deal with it constantly. 
Quite frequently the diffi- 
culty is not so much lack 
of desire to read, as the 
inability to choose from the 
mass of literature being 
published. 


Most of us value books 
not so much for what we 
see in them as for what we 
see through them, and of 
all who help us in our reading, we are 
most grateful to those who help us read 
with vision. Mae Lamberton Becker has 
written Books as Windows to share what 
she knows about getting the most out of 
books and through them the most out of 
living. This book is an incentive to 
reading, an entertainment in itself, and a 
companion by whose friendly aid the 
present day reader will see the world and 
himself in books. It is especially rich in 
suggestions for the reader who wishes to 
organize reading time to enlarge his hori- 
zon on some special subject, or to extend 
or deepen his education along many lines. 


Biography and autobiography, which 
record the struggles of actual men and 
women, are dften more fascinating than 
fiction, and in them one finds great in- 
spiration. Biography reveals to us the 
progress of human thought and the course 
of the world events. Carlyle said that 
“the history of the world is the bio- 
graphy of great men,” and perhaps no as- 
sertion more vitally true was ever made. 
Our age seems to have a passion for bio- 
graphies and recent years have produced 
many noteworthy ones. One of the most 
widely read and talked about biographies 
of the past few years is Elizabeth and 
Essex, by Lytton Strachey. In its origi- 
nal research, deep understanding, clear 
exposition, and brilliant style, this bio- 
graphy is a book of permanent importance 
and is delightful reading. 

In Emma Willard, Daughter of Dem- 
ocracy, written by Alma Lutz, we have 
the story of a woman who a hundred 
years ago fought courageously for the 
higher education of women. It is imter- 
esting not merely for the contribution 
that she made to this and other rights 
of women, but also for its picture of so- 
cial life and celebrities of her time. To- 
day when the higher education of women 
has become a well accepted fact, the 
early struggles of Miss Willard and her 
associates are difficult to imagine. 


Among the many biographies of great 
men is that of Lee, the American, written 
by Gamaliel Bradford; the book leaves 
with the reader a distinct picture of a 
real and interesting personality. Andre 
Maurois has made two brilliant contribu- 


Librarian, Georgia State College of Agriculture 












tions to biography: Ariel, The Life of 
Shelley, and Disraeli; a Picture of the 
Victorian Age. The latter is so entertain- 
ingly and lightly portrayed as to make it 
one of the most readable if not one of the 
best biographies of the past decade. Up 
from Slavery,by Booker T. Washington, 
ought to be read by all. And no young 
person should fail to read The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok, the story of a 
young Dutch boy who believed that an 
obstacle is not something to be afraid of 
but is only a difficulty to overcome. 


There are books for those who like 
their truth stranger than fiction. The 
Raven: A Biography of Sam Houston, 
by Marquis James, the story of the life 
of this man, whom fate made the founder 
of an emipre, makes fascinating reading. 
And there are two books by Paul de 
Kruif, who thrills us with the deeds of 
Microbe Hunters,and the 
surprising account of 
Hunger Fighters, which 
tells of valorous efforts 
to increase our food sup- 
ply. These books, justly 
popular, not only contain 
a world of information, 
but are intensely interest- 
ing as well. 

A new travel book worthy to go in this 
list is Exploring for Plants, by David 
Fairchild. It is a personal narrative of a 
scientist’s adventures in the islands of the 
East Indies, Morocco, Algeria, and the 
West Coast of Africa in search of plants 
which may be grown in this country. With 
pure adventure therefore are combined a 
report on native habits’ and information 
on plants little or hitherto not known to 
us. It is an unusual story of travel, in- 
troducing us to some of those unsung 
heroes who go into hardship and danger 
to enrich our lives. 

If you are a home maker, you will want 
to read The Personality of a House, by 
Emily Post. In this book, the author 
makes the subject of house decoration, 
color schemes, and furniture, read like a 
story. A book which will serve as a guide 
to the home maker in solving her prob- 
lems in selection and purchase of food is 
Food Purchasing for the Home, by Ruet- 
ta Day Blinks and Willetta Moore. 


These are by no i2¢eans all the books 
that are worthy of a place in your read- 
ing list for the year. No attempt has been 
made to mention any of the fine old books, 
It is taken for granted that you will in- 
clude some of them in your reading and 
refresh your memories of old friends. 
There are epoch making books in science, 
and history, and novels that are faithful 
portrayals of other lands and other 
ideals. It is impossible to give in so short 
a space the wealth of good books one 
might read during the year. Ail that has 
been done is to mention a few titles of 
books that may suggest others. 

There is little profit to be gained from 
reading when used merely as a means of 
killing time, or of getting away; from our- 
selves. If we are to accomplish any defi- 
nite and thorough reading, it cannot be 
obtained by haphazard means. Do not 
be content to spend the year reading an 
occasional novel, popular magazine, news- 
paper; plan your reading to include some 
worth while books—books that cannot fail 
to extend your horizon and make life 
more meaningful—the world’s best books, 
which have been tried and tested by time, 
and new books, that represent the thought 
and life of recent times. and the present. 
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Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 





What to Do in January 


HERE will be no occasion to open the 

hives during this month, and as ad- 
vised last month, it is best to leave the 
bees alone. If the weather is unusually 
warm at the latter 
part of the month, 
it may be well to de- 
termine if the bees 
have sufficient stores, 
as during the early 
part of the brood 
rearing period, the 


bees often either fail 





R. B. REPPERT 


lack of stores, or, having attained a little 
brood, the supplies are soon used up in 
feeding the young bees, so that the colony 
dies outright or becomes so weak. as to 
be unable to recover strength in time to 
take care of the later honey flow. Cases 
where in early spring the beekeeper has 
thought that the moth has killed his bees 
are usually cases of starvation in fact, the 
colony thus having become so weakened 
that they are unable to protect their 
combs. So watch this matter closely, but 
do not attempt feeding except on very 
warm days. There will be more occasion 
for heeding this warning next month, 
however. 

Paint exterior equipment if not already 
accomplished. 

Plan for the work of 1931. If opera- 
tions are to be on a larger scale, deter- 
mine the amount of new equipment neces- 
sary. Perhaps there will be some old 
equipment to be replaced with new. In 
this connection the matter of transferring 
should be considered as well. No bees 
should be kept in other than modern hives, 
those accommodating ~ ten frames being 
generally preferred. If box hives or other 
antiquated equipment is being used, plan 
to transfer the bees into good hives dur- 
ing the early spring flow, and provide in 
advance the equipment necessary. In con- 
sidering such new equipment, do not de- 
lay too long, as actual bee work will begin 
the latter part of February in many of 
our sections, and often the demand for 
new equipment develops so suddenly that 
it cannot be obtained in time for proper 
use. 

Hives ordinarily, especially in quanti- 
ties, come in the knockdown condition and 
must be set up and painted. The frames 
must be nailed together too, and the 
foundation set in. Full sheets of founda- 
tion should always be used. Considering 
that the bees must take time, and likewise 
consume considerable honey to produce 
wax otherwise, the use of artificial 
foundation is real economy. Furthermore, 
the cells are standard size for the rearing 
of worker bees, and fewer drones will be 
produced when full sheets of foundation 
are used, so that a stronger working 
force, with fewer loafers, is the result. 
The frames should be wired first, and the 
foundation then inserted. 


Little anxiety need be felt concerning 
damage from the wax moth during the 
colder part of winter; but especially in 
the warmer parts of our Southern States, 
it will be well to watch this matter close- 
ly towards the end of January and fumi- 
gate if necessary with carbon disulphide 
or paradichlorobenzene. 


Hints for the Handy Man 











A FLOOD GAT® NOT KASILY DESTROYED 
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in every BAGF UL; 


Mux. --113 quarts of it...in every bagful! This 
bargain is in your very town...in Checkerboard bags 
at The Store With the Checkerboard Sign. In each one 
of these bags are 100 pounds of Purina Cow Chows. . 
In every 100 pounds of Purina Cow Chows are 113 e 
quarts of milk. These are figures which come from a 
recent national farm-to-farm feed survey of 18 months 
e+e a Survey of 505,536 cows...a survey covering 48 
states...a survey conducted by 870 men...a survey - 
still going on. 


When you buy feed for your cows you are buying 
milk in a bag. Consider, then, what a bargain you get 
in Purina Cow Chows...113 quarts in every bagful! 
16 of these quarts are extra...over the average of more 
than 130 other feeds...so the survey reveals. 16 quarts 
that cost only 23c..,just a bit more than one penny 
per quart...that’s another bargain that awaits you in 
the Checkerboard bag. 


Glance at today’s price of 113 quarts of milk. Com- 
pare it to the price you pay for the Purina Cow Chows 
it takes to make it. A bargain you'll call it...a bargain 
that’s all yours when Purina Cow Chows is your feed 
--.a bargain which is waiting for you in town...waiting 
in Checkerboard bags at The Store With the Checker- 
board Sign. Purina Mills, 968 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE PURINA COW CHOWS 


BULKY COW CHOW 
20% COW CHOW 


24% COW CHOW 
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FITTING CHOW 
CALF CHOW 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable (7 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price ‘of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and _ securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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“THAT'S THE POINT- 


HE farmer is used to 

looking ahead. He is 
the most foresighted in- 
vestor in the world. He 
can understand how the 
superb quality of Lynch- 
burg Plows pays in the 
long run. Lynchburg users 
buy for years of service. 
When you buy a Lynch- 
burg, it may take you 
years to find out how lit- 
tle it costs, because they 
take their own time about 
wearing out. 











Lynchburg long-wearing 
parts are made to fit 
other standard makes of 
walking plows. They bear 
the Lynchburg Trade- 
Mark: You can make 
your plow a better one 
and lower your plowing 
costs by using Lynchburg 
long-wearing parts. 


There’s a dealer near you. 























Lynchburg 
Plow Works 


Lynchburg, 
Virginia 














Our Classified Advertising Columns are “Where Progressive Farmers Buy 
and Sell.” Use them regularly. 





COTTON SEED 


North Carolina Grown Early Maturing Varieties 


Wannamaker-Cleveland, Coker-Cleveland, Simpkins Ideal, Simpkins Big Boll, Im- 
proved King, Mixson’s Big Boll, Mixson’s Full Inch; also Half and Half, Bank Ac- 
count and others, 

This North Carolina grown seed of ours will produce much earlier than the same 
varieties grown further South. In addition they are highly selected and produce large 
yields of high grade lint which brings the highest market price. 

“To plant runout seed in 1931 means disaster to your crop and finan- 
cial ruin for you. You must plant a Cotton produce a staple of 
15-16 inch to 1 1-16 inch in length and it will be worth your while to get 
full information and our lowest prices on this kind of seed.” 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S. C. 














DVorth Gi corgia TMade an Impression on 


Uncle Fred 


HILE at Alpharetta, Ga., I went 

to see a young farmer named J. T. 
Upshaw. He is one of the best in all 
Georgia. I found him killing two hogs 
that would weigh 400 pounds each. He 
had one sold as his family consists of 
only himself and wife and he didn’t need 
so much meat He has six more hogs to 
kill along through the winter and he 
will sell the major part as sausage. 

He is milking two good cows and sells 
some sweet milk and butter. The best 
thing is he is feeding seven steers, This 
serves a twofold purpose. He finds a 
cash market at home for some 3,000 
pounds of hay and roughage and then he 
will make around three tons of good 
stable manure. Every real farmer should 
thus have a small fertilizer factory on his 
farm and no one is living up to his full 
opportunities that does not do so, 

A good farmer is not always harping 


it can be successfully solved by everyone 
who will get down to business right, 
Here is the hope that thousands of South- 
ern farmers will improve their method of 
farming in 1931, 


ye Carpenter’s Well Man- 
aged Farm 


T IS always a pleasure to me to see a 
well managed farm. It is still a greater 

pleasure to find that the manager of this 
farm is an old man but one who sticks 
to his job and does not let the weight of 
his years stay his hands or stop the ac- 
tive working of his brains. 

Recently I was at Canton, Ga, the 
county seat of Cherokee County, and 
went out to see the splendid farm of T, 
J. Carpenter. Mr, Carpenter owns one 
of the show places of our state but it is 
his superb management that constitutes 
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n “there is no market.” He goes ahead 
and utilizes all those that he has. 

Mr. Upshaw has 100 extra fine Ply- 
mouth Rock hens and they are beginning 
to lay well. He runs only two plows, has 
a Negro tenant that plants corn and cot- 
ton. Personally he gives his time to 
growing truck crops and sweet potatoes. 
His chief source of income is his sweet 
potatoes and his two sweet potato curing 
houses. He has 6,500 bushels on storage. 
He grew 1,500 of these and is keeping 
5,000 for other farmers. 

This is a striking example of a farmer 
knowing how to do something well. Mr. 
Upshaw has built up a reputation for 
keeping potatoes 100 per cent and the 
revenue that he gets from this source and 
his own crop of sweet potatoes gives him 
a splendid living and enables him to save 
some money even during a hard year like 
1930. 

Now, let us sum up the factors that 
have made Mr. Upshaw a _ successiul 
farmer and present an object lesson that 
should prove helpful to any farmer who 
would like to improve his methods and 
his financial condition :— 

1. He has the right system of farming. 

2. He has seven sources of income; 1 
poultry ; 2, hogs; 3, cows; 4, beef; 5, cot- 
ton; 6, sweet potatoes; and 7, two curing 
houses. , 

3. He knows his business. 

4. He is industrious, always on the job. 
5. He has a fertilizer factory on his 
farm. ' 

Now it is not expected that every 
farmer should try to imitate Mr. Upshaw, 
but his plan of farming offers valuable 
information to any farmer who wishes to 
change from al! cotton to a better bal- 
anced farming system. Our farmers are 
all confronted with a serious problem but 
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IM, CARPENTER 


the chief charm to me. We have thou- 
sands of farmers who think they have to 
retire at age of 50 or 60 years. Mr. Car- 
penter recently celebrated his 80th birth- 
day and he is still active in the harness. 


Here is what I saw: a fine fertile red 
land farm, stretching out before his splen- 
did home upon the hill. On this farm he 
grows plenty of grain and corn and then 
some cotton, At the homestead I found 
a well built commodious mule barn and 
back of it a modern equipped dairy barn 
and 40 head of fine Jersey cows. He also 
had a building with a hammer feed mill 
in it to grind up the hay and the rough- 
age for the cows. Then in another one was 
a well equipped corn mill and sheller. He 
had an electric light plant and water sys- 
tem. He showed me some ten or twelve 
fat hogs in the pen and the poultry house 
where some 200 Rhode Island Reds lay 
their eggs. I haven’t space to tell of his 
tool shed and the tractor, hay press, mow- 
ers, binders, and farm machinery under 
shelter. : 

Well I have had the pleasure of visit- 
ing many a well equipped farm but never 
one that had greater variety and one 
where they were utilized to a more prac- 
tical advantage. Mr, Carpenter is a 
farmer worthy of the name and while 
conditions last year kept him from mak- 
ing his usual amount of clear money, they 
did not have the power to annul the value 
of his good work and well balanced farm- 
ing system. Mr. Carpenter naturally 
needs money to carry on his business but 
his first aim is to make food and a living 
and then produce a surplus to command 
the cash. It is a pity that we haven’t 
more farmers like T. J. Carpenter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter have reared a 
splendid family of children that are wide- 
ly scattered but all doing their share of 
the world’s work. 
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Random Bits of Static 
By ETHEL ROGERS 


E LISTENED a few evenings ago 

to the premier of the “Three Bak- 
ers” and found it good for a number of 
laughs. Russell Pratt, Ransom Sher- 
man, and Joe Rudolph are the three bak- 
ers and we shall surely tune in on them 
each Monday. This 30 minute program 
is sponsored by the Fleishman Yeast 
Company and jis presented over 68 Co- 
lumbia stations at 8 o’clock Mondays. 
Of course everyone doesn’t care for bur- 
lesque, but if you do, we believe you'll 
find the Three Bakers a good team. 


ee Be | 
The four note chime NBC uses to her- 
ald local announcements on its network 
broadcasts is, of course, familiar to ev- 
eryone, How many different combina- 
tions of the strokes would you figure pos- 
sible? Walter Lanterman, a studio engi- 
neer, proved recently that 87,296 combi- 
nations are possible. It doesn’t sound 
reasonable, quite, but he knows more 
about permutations .and combinations 
than we do, so we can’t prove him wrong 
and will just have to accept it. If a man 
were to try out all combinations, allow- 
ing five seconds for each, it would take 
him more than a week, so it isn’t likely 
that they’ll all be even tried. If a differ- 
ent set of chime notes were used each 
day there would be enough combinations 
to last for more than 200 years without 
repetition. 
"oe 


George Beuchler, Columbia staff an- 
nouncer, left the studios on a recent rainy 
evening and stepped into a taxi in front 
of the Columbia building. His driver was 
one of those talkative Jehus. 

“J’ya work in the studios, Buddy?” he 
inquired as the cab skidded expertly 
around a corner. 

“Yes,” said Beuchler. 

“Well,” said the cabby, “I was over in 
the Coffee Pot listenin’ to the Detective 
Story Magazine broadcast tonight. I like 
crook stuff, y’see; so every Thoisday I 
parks the boiler and listens in at this here 
beanery. But it’s rainin’ and everbody’s 
lookin’ for cabs tonight and so I was jest 
gettin’ steamed up about this here story 
tonight when in walks a guy that wants 
a cab and I gotta leave right in the mid- 
dle of the story. So I was just wonderin’ 
if you happened to know how it come 
out?” 

Beuchler did know, fortunately, and 
put an end to the driver’s suspense as 
well as his own, since the chauffeur, lis- 
tening to Beuchler, kept his eyes on the 
road instead of turning to talk. 

|e | 

We have been enjoying Irvin S. Cobb 
on the Armour program and were glad to 
learn that he will continue to appear on 
this program for a few weeks more— 
through February 6. This Friday eve- 
ning program (8:30) is an all-round good 
one. The orchestra, directed by Josef 
Koestner, is splendid, and so is the chorus, 
and as a rule their musical selections are 
ones we enjoy very much—some classic 
and some popular but not’ jazzy. 


1477 

Lula Vollmer, who has written several 
famous plays about the Southern moun- 
taineers, is chuckling over a foreign mu- 
sician’s tongue-twisting revision of the 
title of her radio serial, “Moonshine and 
Honeysuckle.” 

An episode was just going into rehear- 
sal at the NBC studios when the tardy 
musician rushed up to a hostess. 

“Tell me,” he gasped, “where can I 
find ‘Honeymoon and Shinysuckle’?” ‘ 
a97 
Henry Burbig, dialect comedian who is 
featured on the Columbia system, never 
dictates his script. He laboriously pounds 
them out on the typewriter by the “hunt 
and find” system. However, we believe 
there’s a reason—no stenographer could 
take them, as he gives them over the air, 
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10,000 Acres of Cotton 


at Seaboard, N. C. 
Gets an Extra Chance with Extra Potash 

















at any rate! man OF 


Seaboard Farmers Examining Cotton Which Had Received High-Potash Fertilizer 


EABOARD,N.C., farmers believe 
S in giving their cotton every chance 
to produce its best possible crop. Sev- 
eral years ago they started applying 
extra potash in addition to their regular 
fertilizer. They found that extra potash 
helps cotton to set more fruit, lessens 
shedding, produces larger bolls with 
better lint, and increases the turn-out. 


Last year 10,000 acres of cotton at 
Seaboard received extra potash. This 
extra potash was applied not only in high- 
potash fertilizers at planting but also as 
a top-dressing after chopping. 


A South-wide Movement 


Thousands of Southern farmers now 
know the value of extra potash. In 1,300 
actual tests with cotton,tobacco, peanuts, 
corn, small grains, fruit, potatoes and 
general truck, these crops used with. ex- 
cellent profit an average of three times 
as much potash as the farmer had been 
giving them in his usual fertilizer. Extra 


potash paid on both clay and sandy lands. 

In these tests the average profit from 
extra potash on cotton in 1929 was about 
400%. In 1930 despite low prices the 
profit was more than 200%. 

Your fertilizer for cotton at planting 
should contain at least 6% potash for 
clay lands and 8% potash for sandy 
lands. Top-dressings of 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash for clay lands and 100 
pounds for sandy lands, or its equivalent 
in kainit will also pay good profits. 
Muriate is concentrated kainit and pot- 
ash in muriate is cheaper. 

Ask your fertilizer man for muriate 
of potash or high-grade kainit for your 
cotton. Every ton of fertilizer for cotton 
at planting should contain 200 to 400 
pounds of muriate or its equivalent. If 
your fertilizer man cannot supply you 
with potash, please notify us. 

N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building Atlanta, ‘Georgia 


Extra POTASH PAYS Extra Cash 
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Devised By a Primitive People, They Carry a Flavor All Their Own, Those 


Savory Mexican Dishes 


ITH all the vogue for modern health foods the 

appeal of savory dishes still quickens the human 

palate. Herein lies the popularity of Mexican 
cookery. Devised by a primitive people to suit a semi- 
tropical climate, where meats must be cooked before 
they could grow tender, and where cooking equipment 
consisted of an open fire and a charcoal brasier, they 
carry a flavor all their own. 

Corn was to the Aztecs what bread and potatoes 
are to the people of the northern continent. Milling 
grain was a tedious process and the milling of bread- 
stuffs was a household problem. To solve it, corn was 
prepared after the manner of the lye hominy of the 
South, but the cooking was not continued so long. The 
prepared corn was rubbed to a paste with a stone roller 
on a stone tray known as a “metate”; the “masa” as 
it was called, was used to make their flat cakes, patted 
out between the hands, and cooked on hot stones. These 
“tortillas” not only serve as bread but with the addi- 
tion of seasonings, meat, lettuce, and so forth, are used 
to make the highly seasoned enchiladas or chilaquiles 
and the savory tacos. 


The finest peppers in the world are grown in Mexi- 
co, the tiny chili petane berry, and the large sweet 
pepper whose rich pulp gives the glowing red color to 
chili and other Mexican dishes. The sweet pepper has 
a smoothness comparable only to the Russian paprika. 
There is no substitute for the flavor of Mexican pepper, 
but this imported pepper may be found in most large 
markets. 

The following recipes will serve ten persons. 

PREPARING CHILI PULP 


Select large red Mexican peppers, of not too hot 2 
variety. Remove the seed and place peppers in a sauce- 
pan, pouring enough boiling water to cover, and let 
stand for 10 minutes. Split open and scrape out the 
pulp. If it does not peel off easily, put the pan on the 
fire and let water come to a boil again. 


CHILI 
3 pounds meat (% pork) 
1 section garlic 
% teaspoon cummin seed 
% cup fat 

Heat fat, brown meat, add onion, garlic, and pepper. 
Cook slowly for one hour. Add as much water as you 
have bulk. Put on back of stove and simmer for two 
hours. 

Chili may be cooked in a pressure cooker. Brown 
the meat, barely cover with water, and cook for 45 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

FRIJOLES—BEANS 
1 pound Mexican beans ¥% pound salt pork 

1 onion Salt 

2 quarts water 

Pick over beans, wash, and soak for several hours 
or overnight. Drain, put in heavy kettle, add fat, onion, 
and salt to season. Cook slowly for three hours. If 
one has a pressure cooker the beans may be soaked and 
cooked for 15 minutes without pressure, and then at 
15 pounds pressure for 30 minutes. A double quantity 
of beans may be cooked as they are always good when 
reheated, 


1 small onion 
lcup chili pulp 
l teaspoon salt 


SOPA DE AROZ 


l cup rice l can tomato pulp 
1 teaspoon red pepper 1 pint boiling water 
1 tablespoon lard Salt 


1 slice onion 
Wash rice thoroughly and drain. Heat lard in a 
skillet, add onion and rice, and cook until brown. Add 
red pepper, tomato pulp, and boiling water, cover, and 
cook until tender. More water may be needed to com- 
plete the cooking. 
7 MASA 
Masa is the dough which is used for making tortillas 
and tamales. It can be made at home but if one is near 
a Mexican restaurant it is better to buy it ready pre- 
pared. The following recipe makes a very good prod- 
uct :-— 
1 quart shelled corn ¥% tablespoon unslaked 
1 quart soft water lime 
Dissolve lime in water, bring to boiling point, add 
corn, and let boil for 30 minutes, or until husks slip off 
and grairis are soft enough to mash easily. Wash thor- 
oughly sc ss to remove all husks, then mash with metate 
which was described above, or grind through the food 
chopper until a soft meal is made. There is a product 
on the market, “Harmola,” which makes a good tor- 
tilla ot tamale dough. This is not expensive, keeps 
well in its dry state, and may be bought in small quan- 
tities, 


By? BENNIE CAMPBELL 


District Agent, Texas Extension Service 
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TAMALES 


2 cups ground meat, usu- 2 cups masa 
ally pork (2 pounds ¥% teaspoon chopped gar- 
raw meat will be lic 
needed) Y% teaspoon cummin seed 

% cup chili pulp 2 tablespoons lard (if 

2 tablespoons chopped beef is used, 4 ta- 

onion blespoons lard) 


Boil meat until tender in just enough water to cover. 
Grind through food chopper, adding dry seasonings and 
chili pulp. Mix thoroughly and add enough of the 
stock to make a paste of spreading consistency. Set 
this mixture aside and prepare the masa by adding lard 
and enough broth to moisten sufficiently to make a soft 
dough which can be easily spread. 

If Harmola is used, moisten with water or broth 
and let stand for 10 minutes; work dough again and add 
more water if necessary. The lard must be added to 
this the same as to other dough. 

Commercial shucks may be used or they may be pre- 
pared at home. Select long, smooth shucks, clip the 
ends, and put in a large vessel, cover with water, and 
bring to boiling point, cover vessel, and set aside until 
ready for shucks. 

It requires some practice to become adept in spread- 
ing and rolling a tamale, but it can be done. Select a 
shuck, place it in the palm of the hand, rough side up, 
and small end towards the fingers. Take a tablespoon 
of the prepared masa and, beginning at broad end of 
shuck, spread a layer about 4 inches hong and across the 
entire width. This leaves thin end of shuck to turn 
back. Place in the center of this dough about two ta- 
blespoons of the meat mixture, forming it into a roll 
about the size of your finger. Roll up shuck and fold 
back narrow end. There is a cup at the broad end of 
the shuck which will be closed if it is always placed up 
in steaming. When tamales are completed, invert a 
heavy teacup in a suitable sized vessel; place some of 
the remaining shucks in bottom of vessel; arrange 
tamales, cup end up, around the teacup, Indian tent 
fashion, layer on layer until all are packed. Cover 
with more shucks. Add one cup boiling water, place 
vessel on fire, bring quickly back to boiling point, re- 
move to a very slow fire, and steam for 1% hours. 

Tamales may be cooked in pressure cooker at 15 
pounds pressure for 40 minutes. When cooked the 
tamale should leave the shuck when opened. If it 
does not, it is either not done or too little fat has been 
used. 

Tamales may be kept for several days if stored in 
a cold place. They may be reheated by placing in a 
colander and steaming over boiling water for 15 or 20 
minutes. 

CHILI GRAVY 
Melt one tablespoon of fat, add one tablespoon of 





flour, stir until well mixed, then add pulp from one or 
two chili peppers (depending on how hot you want 
sauce). Mix thoroughly, and add two cups hot water 
and a pinch of salt. Cook until of the desired con- 


sistency. 
ENCHILADAS 


In order to make enchiladas, one must have tortillas. 
If these cannot be bought they must be made. They 
are like tamales, hard to make until we learn how. The 
Mexicans always pat tortillas into shape by hand, but 
this is an art which is not easily acquired. 

The following method gives very good results :— 

Take a piece of dough about the size of an egg, 
put between two damp cloths. Roll this with the 
rolling pin first one way and then another until a six- 
inch cake is formed. This cake is cooked by placing 
on a hot smooth stone-top and turning continually until 
done. 

When the tortilla is secured, either bought or made, 
making the enchilada is easy. Soak the tortilla in hot 
chili gravy, place on a plate, sprinkle with chopped 
onion and grated cheese, roll, and sprinkle top with 
onion and cheese. Serve immediately. 


It Pays to Keep Scrapbooks 
By MRS. A. C. AMMONS 
N NEARLY every newspaper, farm paper, and 
magazine that comes to your home; there is some- 

thing you would like to preserve. It may be a little 
poem, an extra good article, a fine recipe, some very 
useful household hints, something very amusing, or per- 
haps a good sermon. 

So before throwing away papers and magazines in 
1931, let’s go over them, cutting out everything that is 
especially interesting and helpful. Place every item of 
a kind together, pin or fasten with paper clips, and put 
away in a safe place. Then some day when you are at 
leisure, hunt up several old mail order catalogs or 
bound books of no special value. Then get a cup of 
paste—this can be easily made by pouring boiling water 
in a cup containing a tablespoonful of cornstarch previ- 
ously moistened with cold water—and a small varnish 
brush (or an old toothbrush will do) and you are ready 
for work. Now get out your box of clippings and begin. 
Paste the recipes in one book, your farm articles in an- 
other, and special articles in another, etc., until you 
have used all your clippings. It will be time well spent. 








Movies Worth Seeing 
IGHTNIN’—Will Rogers scores another success in 
the famous Frank Bacon play. 

Tom Sawyer—Jackie Coogan, Junior Durkin, and 
Mitzi Green in a delightful picture which closely fol- 
lows Mark Twain’s story. 

The Big Trail—Something like “The Covered 
Wagon” and well worth seeing. ‘ 

Feet First—A typical Harold Lloyd comedy, with 
some amusing scenes in a shoe store and hair-raising 
scenes on the face of a skyscraper. 

Check and Double Check—If you like Amos ’n’ Andy, 
be sure to see them in this. 

Moby Dick—John Barrymore in the welt known story 
by Herman Melville. The silent version was called 
“The Sea Beast.” 

The New Moon—Grace Moore and Lawrence Tibbet, 
both Metropolitan Operd singers, in a dramatic operetta 
with Russian costumes and backgrounds. 

The Bat Whispers—That good old stage success, “The 
Bat,” made into a talkie—and still thrilling. 

Tolable David—The silent version of this picture 
won an award as the best picture made the year it was 
produced. The new talkie version seems equally good. 

Just Imagine—An amusing picture, showing what the 
world may be like in 1980 and how the people then will 
talk about “the good old times” and the “old-fashioned 


" girls” they had back in 1930. 


Min and Bill—Marie Dressler and Wallace Beery in 
an unusual picture, half-comedy and half-melodrama but 
all entertaining. 

Half-Shot at Sunrise—Wheeler and Wolsey in a rol- 
licking comedy as two soldiers A. W. O. L. in Paris, 
with Dorothy Lee as a general’s daughter. 

Old English—George Arliss stars in an English 
comedy which was a success on the stage. 

Animal Crackers—The four Marx brothers score an- 
other success, 
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1st ACTION 





See why Calumet’s 











2nd ACTION 





Double-Action 


makes all your baking better! 


IT’S simply marvelous the way 
Calumet, The Double-Acting Bak- 
ing Powder, increases baking suc- 
cess. Delighted women all over the 
country are turning to Calumet and 
baking with new confidence—new 
pride! 


Calumet’s Double-Action gives to 
cakes an unusual lightness and deli- 
cacy of texture. Calumet biscuits are 
tender, fluffy. Baking just seems 
bound to come out right with Calumet. 
That is what has made Calumet the 
largest-selling baking powder in 
the world to-day! 


Calumet’s first action, which be- 
gins in the mixing bowl, starts the 
leavening. Then, in the oven, the 
second action begins. It carries on 
the leavening. Up!...up!...it keeps 
raising the batter and holds it high 
and light. Your cake bakes beauti- 
fully, even though you may not be 
able to regulate your oven tempera- 
ture with utmost accuracy. 


Another delightful advantage— 
Calumet’s perfectly controlled leav- 
ening action permits you to store cake 
batters until you are ready to bake 
them. Batter, poured into the baking 
pans, covered with a damp cloth and 
waxed paper, may be kept in the re- 
frigerator for several days without 
loss in quality. . 


All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in 
their action nor in the amount that 
should be used. And not all will give 
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you equally fine results in your bak- 
ing. Calumet is scientifically made of 
exactly the right ingredients, in ex- 
actly the right proportions to produce 
perfect leavening action— Double- 
Action. 


Convince yourself! Get a can of 
Calumet and try the delicious recipe 
given below. You'll notice that it calls 
for only one level teaspoon of Calumet 
to each cup of sifted flour. This is the 
usual Calumet proportion and should 
be followed for best results—a splen- 
did economy which the perfect effi- 
ciency of Calumet’s leavening action 
makes possible. 


Recipes for all the good things on 
this page—Calumet Apple Cake, 
Plum Pudding, Pocketbook Rolls and 
Coconut Cup Cakes—are given in the 
new Calumet Baking Book. A won- 
derful collection of easy-to-make, sure- 
to-succeed baked dishes. Get your 
copy—mail coupon now. 


CALUMET APPLE CAKE 


2 cups sifted flour 2 tablespoons melted 
2 teaspoons Calumet butter 
Baking Powder 4 tablespoons sugar 
V4, teaspoon salt V4 teaspoon nutmeg 
4 tablespoons butter or 44 teaspoon cinnamon 
other shortening 3 apples, pared, quar- 
¥%, cup milk tered and thinly sliced 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift again. Cut in butter. Add milk grad- 
ually until soft dough is formed. Roll 3% inch thick 
on slightly floured board. Place in bottom of 8 x 8 x” 
2-inch pan. Spread with butter, sprinkle with 2 
tablespoons sugar, nutmeg and cinnamon. Place 
apple slices on dough in rows, slices overlapping. 
Sprinkle with remaining 2 tablespoons sugar and a 
dash of cinnamon. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 20 
minutes, or until apples are tender. Serve with hard 
sauce. 
(All measurements are level) 


CALUMET 


The Double-Acting 


Baking Powder 
A Product of General Foods Corporation 


Look!.. 


Test Calumet’s Double-Action 
This Way... Naturally, when bak- 
ing, you can’t see how Calumet’s 
Double-Action works inside the 
dough or batter to make it rise. But, 
.by making this simple demonstra- 
tion with Calumet Baking Powder 
and water in a glass, you can see 
clearly how Calumet acts twice to 
make your baking better. Put two 
level teaspoons of Calumet into a 
glass. add two teaspoons of water, 
stir rapidly five times and remove 
the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles 
will rise slowly, half filling the glass. 
This is Calumet’s first action—the 
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action that Calumet specially pro- 
vides to take place in the mixing 
bowl when you add liquid to your 
dry ingredients. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass in a 
pan of hot water on the stove. Ina 
moment, a second rising will start 
and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is 
Calumet’s second action—the ac- 
tion that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of your 
oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet’s Double-Action which 
protects your baking from failure. 


New Calumet 
Baking Book 


cs. F.F.1-31 


clo General Foods, “s 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Name. 





Stréet. 





City. 


State. 





Fill in completely —print name and address 
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STYLES FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Featuring Attractive 1931 “Designs 


A very attractive version of the revived tunic 
is shown in dress Number 7028, which is made of 
printed silk. The neck line is caught in soft shir- 
ring at the center under a large tie bow-of velvet 
ribbon. Flare godets are inserted in the tunic to 
create graceful fullness, and in keeping with the 
vogue for interesting sleeves, a puff is added at 
the elbow. This, however, may be omitted and 
the sleeve made plain, as shown in the small 
view. Designed in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years, 
or 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. 

Wool crepe was used to make the youthful, 
tailored model, Number 7029. Cotton tweed, 
Canton crepe, or travel print would also be suit- 
able. The blouse fronts are shaped with a diag- 
onal line above the closing and finished with a 
neat and becoming collar. The skirt is a two- 
piece flare model. Designed in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 
20 years, or 34, 36, and 38 inches bust measure. 

Graceful draping and plait fullness are fea- 
tured in this popular and most becoming style, 
Number 7023. The fronts of the skirt portions 
overlap from left to right, where the fullness is 
caught up in folds and fastened under a smart 
bow at the waistline. The deep V opening of the 
front outlines a vestee finished with revers, and a 
new sleeve with deep cuff and pouch fullness 
finishes this dress. Designed in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 

The scalloped outline at the closing is a pleas- 
ing feature of the simple frock for the school girl, 
Number 7038, shown in the center of the bottom 
row. ‘The dress is easily made, with plaits from 


the shoulders in front and back, with a narrow 
belt holding the fullness at the waistline. This 
is an excellent design for wash cotton materials, 
linen, or light weight woolen. The pattern is 
cut in sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. 


7038 
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Velveteen would be smart for this 
pleasing afternoon or school dress, 
Number 7040, at the right, bottom 
row, as well as cotton materials, 
wool crepe, or Canton crepe. The 
short waist portions are slightly 
bloused and overlap at the fronts in 
shaped outline. The flare skirt has 
added fullness in groups of plaits at 
each side of the center, and is joined 
to the short hip yoke. Designed in 
5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

Soft batiste was used to make this 
dainty frock for the tiny tot, Num- 
ber 7047, at the left, bottom row. 
Cotton prints, pongee, or crepe de 
Chine are other suitable materials. 
The sleeves may be made long or in 
short puff style. The pattern is cut 
in 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
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Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Price 15 cents each. For other designs, send for our Book of Fashions. Price 15 cents. 











Enterprising Women Are Developing 


Home Crafts 


By ANNE O. JORDAN 


Specialist in Home Management, Mississippi 


ke made of native materials— 
pine needles, honeysuckle vine, wil- 
low, and shucks—are a source of income 
to many women of Mississippi as well as 
a pleasant kind of handiwork. The work 
is slow and requires patience to attain 
skill, and one must also know good de- 
sign. Basket makers in the beginning are 
urged to confine themselves to standard 
shapes and sizes. Original designs should 
be left to artists. 

Pine needles, though first used in bas- 
kets, have other uses. Hearth brooms, 
whisk brooms, and hat brushes sell well 
in the Gulf Coast gift shops. The 
brooms and brushes 


serves, and the pecan basket are two 
popular models, which have been stand- 
ardized as nearly as individual workers 
can standardize handmade articles. The 
pecan basket becomes a work basket af- 
ter the nuts are eaten. Hot dish mats 
are popular with beginners in pine needle 
craft. These mats are useful, attractive, 
and good sellers. 

When produced for sale, baskets are 
usually treated with a thin coat of color- 
less varnish or shellac to stiffen the arti- 
cle and give it a more shiny surface. 
However, the true basket artist scorns 
the use of such a medium, but polishes 

each pine needle to 





sell more readily 
than baskets, be- 
cause the time and 
skill required in 
making is much 
less and the arti- 
cles can be sold 
cheaper. One 
woman in Leflore 
County made and 
sold 207 hearth 
brooms in 1929, 


Well cured pine 
needles find a ready 
market. Lincoln 
County needles are 
shipped to Colo- 
rado, An enterpris- 
ing Colorado gift 
shop owner buys 
and pays express 
on needles from 
Mississippi to com- 
bine with Colorado 
rocks to sell as 
Colorado souvenirs, 
and sells them at a 
profit too! There 





a high degree and 
sews the roll in 
with a firm hand, 
This same artist 
proudly reminds 
you of the aroma 
of the pine, not 
found in the high- 
ly varnished type. 


If honeysuckle 
vine is boiled, skin- 
ned, and dried, it 
makes a material 
resembling fine 
reed. The joints 
are sandpapered to 
make them smooth. 
Because of delicacy 
of the material and 
the trouble of pre- 
paring honeysuckle, 
it is being largely 
supplanted by reed. 
Flower baskets are 
the most beautiful 
of the honeysuckle 
articles. Trays of 
the honeysuckle are 








A BRAIDED RUG 


is always a demand 
for well cured 
needles, 

Proper curing of the needles is the 
first step in making beautiful baskets, 
trays, brooms, etc. The articles are usu- 
ally made of brown pine needles. The 
longleaf needles should be gathered dur- 
ing the winter, as they cure a prettier 
shade than those gathered in the summer. 
It is better to break off the branches and 
tie them with the tops up the way they 
grew, so that the needles can spread out 
and the sun can get to all parts of them. 
They must be watched and turned to cure 
evenly. If there is too much rain, they 
will mildew, but a little rain with the 
sunshine helps to make theni a rich 
brown color. It takes from six weeks to 
two months to cure them properly. About 
November beautiful needles can be found 
on the ground under the large trees, but 
they must be gathered soon after they fall 
or they will mildew. They can be kept 
in a dark closed place for several months 
to retain the green color, but they will 
fade after they are made up and exposed 
to the light. Articles made from the 
brown needles and brown raffia with a 
touch of bright color sell better than any- 
thing else. 


MORE INVITING 


If raffiia is used in large quantities, it 
can be bought in bulk in natural color and 
dyed at home. Directions for using .are 
given with any commercial dye. Slow 
drying in the shade is necessary to avoid 
streaking. Small pine cones and raffia 
are the usual decoration. 


The fig vase, so called because it is 
made to fit over a 12-ounce jar of fig pre- 


MADB FROM 
WOOLEN GARMENTS MAKES THIS 
AND GIVES 


DISCARDED 
FIREPLACE 
COLOR TO ROOM 


not as durable as 
those of reed unless 
made with wooden 
bottoms. Willow is used in some fruit 
baskets. 

Corn shucks have been revived by Ne- 
gro home demonstration agents as a ver- 
satile material suited to the making of 
many articles. A wood basket of twisted 
shuck strips is one of the most interest- 
ing and useful articles. The woven 
chair seats resemble rush. The doormats 
are useful. Few of these last named have 
been produced in marketable quantities. 


The revived interest in old furniture 
has helped to create a demand for rag 
rugs. A few looms were found in New- 
ton, Scott, and Tishomingo counties. The 
owners have been encouraged to revive 
this art with some good results. Some 
of the best braided rugs are made of feed 
sacks. Mississippi crocheted rag rugs 
have been bought ‘for use at Mt. Vernon 
to replaze old rugs. 


Hooked rugs are increasing in popu- 
larity. They are made of rag strips, wool 
thread, and old silk hose. The rugs of 
new wools are expensive and the hooked 
rugs of rags often look clumsy. Original 
designs are discouraged unless the rug 
maker is unusually artistic. With excel- 
lent designs for stamping and stamped 
burlap available at almost every large 
department store and mail order house, 
there is no need of original designs. 
Wooden frames for hooked rugs are pur- 
chased, or more often made at home. With 
the increasing number of rug makers and 
improvement in quality, hooked rugs 
promise to be profitable sellers. 
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AMERICA 
AUTHENTI 
BOOK IS 


es 


It is ready! : 


For you, your children, your 
family!—for every woman, man 
and child in America. The excit- 
ing 292-page story of the new 1931 
styles in apparel and home-things. The 
most elaborately beautiful Style Book ever 
published. 

On the first two pages...an unusual 
message of great importance from the 
National’s new President, who explains 
how National is able to give you the best 
values and lowest prices in our history. 

On the pages that follow...exact pic- 
tures of the new changed styles in apparel 
and home-things for iodan and Summer. 
Styles different from all others you have 
seen in recent years. 

Throughout the whole book runs the 
vivid inspiration of Paris and New York, 
the inspiration that has made National 
Bellas Hess America’s most famous Style 
Specialists since 1888. 

Fill out the coupon NOW! And we will 
mail you the most beautiful Style Book 
you have ever received. 


NATIONAL! 


BExxas Hess Co. Inc / 
NEW YORK ard. KANSAS CITY 


Clio and Ma// tA/s Coupon TO-DA 


OSS 28S OSS OF 26S 8 SSS S5S 228688828888 8888082804 


‘eg Ses" 





NATIONAL BELLAS HEss Co., INC. 
244 Seventh Avenue 645 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail coypon to 
our New York Store —if you live west of the Mississippi 
mail to Kansas City Store.} 
Send me my free copy of your new complete Spring 
and Summer Style Book. 
WE FURNISH 
EVERYTHING 


\ in 


















Home Garden Collection 
of Vegetable & Flower SEEDS 


Special Offer 
50 Large 10¢ Pks. 



































































All Are Full Size 10 Cent Packets 
Here’s an amazing offer! Think 
of it! 50 large regular 10c size 
packets, all assorted, home gar- 
den vegetable and flower seeds 
for only $1. A $5 value that you 

cannot duplicate elsewhere. 
All seeds relia- 
ble, fully tested 
and guaranteed, 


Here’s What 
You Get For 
Only $1.00 


In order that you may 
have the opportunity of 
trying this most amazing 
coHection of seeds, we give you 
this entire $5.00 collection for only 
$1.00. It is our method of advertising. 
We want to establish new regular cus- 
tomers who will buy from us year in and 
year out. All seeds are new and fresh and 
have been grown especially for us. Our 
money back guarantee protects you against 
risk. The collection consists of Beans, Peas, 
Beets, Lettuce, Cabbage, Tomato, Radish, 
Onion, Cucumber, Parsnips, Endive, Sweet Gorn, 
Turnip, Egg Plant, Parsley, Pepper, Squash. 
Flower Seeds: Nasturtium, Asters, Snapdragons, 
Cosmos, Zinnia, Marigold, Morning Glories, Four- 
o’clocks, Sweet Peas. Each packet is guaran- 
teed to be regular full 10c size, thereby mak- : 
ing this. a very sensational offer. Order. today while 
the supply for this introductory bargain offer lasts= 
act at once, because this bargain is sure to be snag* 
ped up by many readers of this magazine. 


How to Order—Send No Money 


Do not send a single cent now! Just 
sign your name and address (write plain- 


.-GUARANTEE 
Entire  satis- 
faction guar- 
anteed. If you 
don’t agree 
that this is 
big value and 
as reptesent- 
ed, we will 
refund your 
money. 






BARR MFG. CORPORATION, 
Dept. 4802, Tyrone, Pa. “ 

I accept your offer. Send your regular $5.00 box 
of 50 packets of assorted home garden vegetable 


ly) to the coupon and rush it to us. and flower seeds by return mail. I agree to pay 
postman $1.00, plus postage on arrival. It is un- 


We will send your big box of 50 large ] . pried cogaesh : 
packets as described above by return | po ge: Mg A od cnet attic Rs 
mail. Pay postman only $1.00 plus post- 
age on arrival, | 

BARR MFG. CORP’N 
Dept. Tyrone, Pa | 
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Big Ben comes in lustrous nickel and in cobalt blue, apple green or old rose. All priced at $3.50 (with luminous dials, a dollar 
more). Every Big Ben carries a positive two-year guarantee signed by the makers, Western Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois. 











OME clocks are filled with clock-work. 
Some clocks are filled with guess-work. 









There is no guess-work in the clock-work 





in Big Ben. It gives you only one kind of . 





time —the only kind of time you want. 


BIG BEN 






Westclox... 
Alarms + Pocket Bon Watches » Auto Clocks 














UT back old chrysanthemum stalks, 

but leave two- or three-inch stubs. 
This will cause the development of strong 
shoots early in the spring, and these may 
be divided and reset for new plants. 

2. There is no better month for setting 
roses than January. Those who like this 
flower—and who doésn’t ?—will find that 
plants set by midwinter will usually start 
off more quickly and apparently do better 
than those set in the spring. 

3. Never plant bush roses in the front 
yard. The plant it- 
self is not a thing 1) 
of beauty. To the A ; H 
rear or to one side H f 
of the house is the 
proper place. 


4. Prune bush 
roses each_ year. 
Winter is the prop- 
er time. Thin out 
excess wood and 
head back the re- 
maining branches 
in the manner 
shown in the ac- 
companying _ illus- 
tration. 





5. Roses must have a well drained and 
rich soil to do their best. Provide these 
requisites before setting, and half the 
battle to produce good blooms will have 
been won. 

6. Set rosebushes a little bit deeper 
than they were in 
the nursery row, as 
shown in_ illustra- 
tion. Also prune 
back heavily, say 
six to twelve inches 
above ground, 
something like the 
accompanying 
drawing. 

7. Instead of 
burning leaves that 
accumulate about 
the yard, pile them in some out-of-the- 
way corner and throw layers of rich soil 
on them. This will result in excellent 
fertilizer material for anything as soon 
as well rotted. 

8. Climbing roses should not be pruned 
back severely like bush roses, but should 
have any surplus branches removed. Usu- 
ally the old and tough branches should be 
the ones cut out, leaving the new shoots 
that developed the previous growing sea- 
son. The pruning of this type of rose is 
therefore just thinning. 

9. Be sure that gladioli bulbs are stored 
where they will not freeze. Cool storage 
is desirable, but freezing and thawing a 
few times will ruin them. 

10. The Chrysanthemum and Its Cul- 
ture is the title of a most practical and 
helpful book by Edward A. White. How 
to cultivate, fertilize, disbud, and handle 
from beginning to end is explained in de- 
tail. For $2 a copy of it may be had 
from Orange Judd Company, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York. It is simply written 
and well suited both as a textbook and 
as a guide and help to growers. 

11. If last season’s hollyhocks, peonies, 
delphiniums, and other flowers were at- 
tacked by rust, much may be done to 
check the trouble this season by remov-. 
ing all old stalks and leaves and burning™ 
them. This is worth far more than try- 
ing to check the disease by spraying after 
it is started. 

12. As the fall planted sweet peas grow, 
gradually pull dirt to them. Just so an 








inch or two of the top is above ground 


On Sunny Days Get in a Few Licks in 


The Flower Yard 


By L. A. NIVEN 






they will be all right. If seed was planted 
in a trench and covered by only partially 
filling it, this can be easily done without 
forming a ridge. 


To Keep Mealybugs Off 
Plants 


“TINHE mealybug gets on my ferns, cac- 
tus plants, and almost all other 
kinds of flowers. I have tried everything, 
but can’t head them off. What can I do?” 
Turn the hose on them, letting the 
water come out with sufficient force to 
knock them off. This is an effective meth- 
od on plants that will not be injured by 
frequent spraying of this kind. If on 
tender or soft plants that will not permit 
of such treatment, make up.a bucket of 
warm soapy water, lay the leaves or stems 
of the plants on which these pests are 
found, in the palm of the hand and wash 
off and mash them, using a sponge or rag. 
Frequent treatment of this kind will give 
a reasonable degree of control. 





Dr. Holland Publishes His 

Sermonettes 

By EUGENE BUTLER 
EVERAL years ago, when we gave 
our readers the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves regarding the various 
regular features in The Progressive 
Farmer, the weekly sermonettes of Dr. 
John W. Holland were close to the top 
in popularity. Dr. Holland has endeared 
himself to thousands of our readers, and 
they will be glad to know that he has 
collected 45 of his sermonettes and pub- 
lished them in a book entitled Life’s Pay 








Life’s Pay Checks 


SERMONETTES FOR EVERYDAY LIFE 


wy 
JOHN W. HOLLAND, DD. 














Checks. This book of 127 pages, which 
is sold for $1, may be ordered through 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist. 

Dr. Holland, who is now pastor of a 
great city church, grew up on a farm. 
He has never lost touch with farm life. 
His sermonettes reveal not only an inti- 
mate understanding of farm life and the 
processes of nature, but also a keen knowl- 
edge of human problems. His texts are 
drawn from everyday objects and affairs 


of life. In* simple, effective words he 


drives home great truths that smooth the 
way for stumbling feet. As ‘he so de- 
lightfully expresses it, his sermonettes 
are intended to be “little journeys to the 
hinterland of the heart,” sent forth “with 
a prayer that they may be to many as the 
shadow of a great tree upon a summer 
day.” And so they have undoubtedly 
been to thousands of our readers who 
have found in them courage and inspira- 
tion to live better lives. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 
Solution to Cock-Sure: .1, Cock; 2, 
Cork; 3, Core; 4, Cure; 5, Sure. 
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Mothers... 
Children’s COLDS 





"ser head colds often “settle” in 


* throat 
come dangerous. 
at the 


and chest where they may be- 
Don’t take a chance— 
first sniffle rub on Children’s Mus- 


terole once every hour for five hours. 
Children’s Musterole is just good old 
Musterole, you have known so long, in 


milder form. 


This famous blend of oil of mustard, 


camphor, 


brings relief naturally. 
action because it is a scientific 


menthol and other ingredients 


Musterole gets 
“counter- 


irritant”—not just\a salve—it penetrates 
and stimulates blood circulation, helps to 


draw out infection and pain. 
Keep full strength Musterole on hand, for 


adults and 
for little tots. 





the milder—Children’s 
All druggists. 
CHILDREN’S 


Musterole 








My 
Partner 
Agents 
Have Up 
to 


$100 A WEEK 

EW, big, Super-Sales 

ease pronounced best 
in the fleld. Thirty full- 
size packages of fastest 
selling items on our list 
of over 300 “‘hot cakes.’’ 

“OLD-LINERS” 

GET NEXT! 

Sell the things people 
must have to live! Deli- 
cious Foods, Coffees, Teas, 
Spices. Things women 
must have, cosmetics, lo- 
tions, toiletries. 

From my thirty years’ 
experience, I have devel- 
oped new, secret sales for- 
mula that is bringing 
sales like magic to my 
new organization. Adams 
did $100 a week; Foster 
$42.13 in 6 hours; Doug- 
las $500 in a month, 


ny 

I FURNISH CAR 

I want my men to ride 
so I furnish eutomobile 
Free of one penny cost 
to producers. 






HEALTH-O “QUALITY PRODUCTS Co., 
Dept. 235-AA, Health-O Bldg., Cincinnati, ‘oO. 





‘STEADY INCOME| 





WILL 
FURNISHtai to start you 
CAPITAL and finance you 
from your very first or- 
der. You take no risk! 


ULL TAKE THE RISK 

Itt set you up in busi- 
ness; I’ll do the financing 
and advertising. All you do 
is to distribute high grade 
fast selling lne to estab- 
lished trade. 

Don’t give up your present 
work till you know what I 
can do for your income, Try 
{t just 3 hours; be convinced 
by the good hard dollars this 
super-sales outfit brings you, 


WARRANTY 
¥ know what you 
can do, I give 
you written war- 
ranty of up to $15 
a day full time, 
or $3 an hour 
spare time. WireC. Ww. VAN 
or write at onceDe MARK 
for FREB details President 
ef plans, exclusive territory, 
Super-Sales Case, Applica- 
tion blank. 

Men who have worked with 
me before—write. Thisprop- 
osition is a whirlwin 


I supply capi- 


















All men-women, 


S.GOVT. JOBSE 
ice eae thee Genie, S 


inctrestion Bureau, Dep. 225B. St. Levis, Mo. 
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Watch 


Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D, 


The Golden Rule in 
Rabbitville 


T HAD been snowing all the previous 
day and night and when the boys 
awoke in the morning the ground as well 


as the roofs of the houses were com- 
pletely covered 
with a beautiful 


white blanket. To 
say that the young- 
sters were delight- 
ed would be ex- 
pressing in exceed- 
mild lan- 
guage the real 
feelings of Tom 
and Dick. They 
had never before 
seen a real snow, only a light flurry oc- 
casionally during the early spring and 
the flakes would melt almost as soon as 
they hit the ground. 

Their father had told them about 
tracking rabbits in the snow, and they 
looked forward to having such an oppor- 
tunity themselves. At last their day had 
come. 

Tom and Dick headed for the peanut 
field. As they passed through the pas- 
ture they stopped suddenly as they came 
on the trail of a cottontail. 

They trailed him down the hill, across 
the branch, then up the branch toward 
the pond. Suddenly Dick shouted, “Tom, 
yonder he is.” The huntsmen rushed to- 
ward “B’rer Rabbit.” Seeing his pur- 
suers, the cottontail ducked into the 
thicket, crossed the branch and beat a 
hasty retreat toward Rabbitville, usually 
known as a Brier Patch. On reaching 
Rabbitville, the huntsmen had their last 





ingly 





HAYGOOD 





Dr. M. F. 








sight of “B’rer Rabbit,” but came onto 
the tracks of another and then a third | 
inhabitaht of this village. 


By accident Tom received a_ brier 
scratch on his. left index finger. Only 
two or three drops of blood were drawn. 
He scarcely noticed it, but unconsciously 
wiped it off on his overalls. 

Hope had almost forsaken them when 
Tom suddenly discovered a _ cottontail, 
with drooped head and half-closed eyes 





jas to 
blow. 





sitting in his nest, close against a small 
pine tree and somewhat protected by a 
bunch of briers. An argument ensued, 
who should strike the fatal 
The cottontail paid no atten- 
tion, did not even raise his head and 
seemed not to have fully waked up 
Finally Dick won the argument. Down 
came his club, striking the side of the 
pine and landing on the briers fully 12 
inches-away from the domicile of “B’rer 
Rabbit.” The rabbit with a weak effort 
jumped out of the clump of briers. Tom 
thought it useless to argue longer with 
Dick, so with one stroke he knocked 
bunny totally unconscious. 

They dressed him, Dick doing the hold- 
ing and Tom the skinning. Tom got some 
blood on both hands. This was not 
washed off until just before dinner. 


A few days later Tom’s brier-scratch- 
ed finger became sore. Then there came 
a sore knot just above the elbow; the 
glands under his arm became enlarged 
and awfully tender. He had a chill and 


high fever. Tom had become infected 
with “rabbit fever,’ properly called 
“tularemia.” 


| 


Regardless of the wide prevalence of 
this disease which causes many cases of 
human illness, people continue to kill, 
dress, and eat rabbits that are too sick to 
take care of themselves. A rabbit that 
is not able to run vigorously and jump 
high should never be killed for the pur- 
pose of using its flesh for human food. 
Cooking, of course, kills the bacteria, but 
in handling the carcass of such an ani- 
mal prior to cooking, there is great 
danger of infection. 

Don't shoot a sick rabbit. 
Golden Rule in Rabbitville. 


Practice the 
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Best Treated By 
Stimulation . 
and Inhalation 


When a cold goes down into the 
chest, take no chances. Go to 
bed and start Vicks double-action 
treatment. 

Rub Vicks vigorously over throat 
and chest and cover with warm 
flannel. Relief is two-fold: 

(1) By stimulation—Through the 
skin like a plaster Vicks “draws 
out” tightness and soreness. 

(2) By inhalation—Its medicated 
vapors released by the heat of 
the body are inhaled direct to 
the air-passages. 

Toincrease the stimulative effect, 
redden the skin over throat and 
chest with hot wet towels before 
applying Vicks. 


ICKS 


VapoRus 












































anitary Feather Bede, Pillows, Feathers, e.... — < SGA bo ‘Eve 
fens ormtckin sot al kind, delivered free on oe denoted’ Our e bs pack. wergbady wil by trom peu, zs 
low pricee and high quality nd ¢ surprise you. Satisfaetion guaran- you e ever Write today for agen’ 
eed. Write today for free big bargsin hook and sample feathers, # Too 
merican Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 5.54 Nashville, Tenn, [1 5: ‘David, Sta. V, Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 17°" 








COLDS 


prompt relief from 
HEADACHES, SORE 
THROAT, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, 
NEURALGIA, COLDS, 
ACHES and PAINS 


Does not harm 
the heart 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 








Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—AIl druggists. 

























Sentinel 
of METAL! 


Protecting health and property 


NFAILING sources of water, tanks 

like this rise above a thousand 
cities and towns — dependable because 
made of metal. There is no seepage, no 
loss, no drop-by-drop drain, for metal 
is impervious to water. 


Whether water is to be kept in or 
out, metal is chosen. In grave vaults, 
especially, metal is ideal, for a grave 
vault that allows water to enter — 
even in the slightest degree — is money 
wasted, no matter how much or little 
it may cost. 


Made of 12 gauge, specially processed 
Keystone Copper Steel or Armco Ingot 
Iron, the Clark Grave Vault offers the 
dependable protection of metal. The 
seams are welded inside and out; there 
is not even a pinhole through which a 
drop of water may enter. Using the 
principle of the diving bell, the Clark 
requires no man-made seals. No wonder 
the Clark is guaranteed for fifty years. 


The Clark may also be obtained in a 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 


Because of the unfailing protection it 
offers, the Clark Vault is the fitting ex- 
pression of love and devotion. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
pooduee Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 
‘aed Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 

y. 







Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection ts 
no protection at all. 


Ask for booklet, ‘‘A Modern Inter- 
pretation of Age-Old Reverence.”’ 






THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 20, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 











GRAVE VAULT 





. This trade-mark {s on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. Unless mar! 
vault ts not a Clark. sai cht dks 




















Out of Miss Dixie's Bandbox 





CARTER 


flecence Gasset 





Beauty, charm, and loveliness 


F YOU are one of the thousands of 

women who suffer from unwanted 
hair on face, arms, and hands, you knew 
the minute you saw the word bugaboo, 
just what that bugaboo was. To those 
who possess it, superfluous hair seems the 
worst affliction, the most heart-rending 
foe to. beauty and self-confidence and 
charm—worse than pimples or moles—far 
worse than freckles—worse 
than anything! And it seems 
such an invincible enemy, 
so utterly “non-get-at-ibus, 
up-stumpus-in-the-swampo” 
as a high school girl once 
said of her Latin lesson! 


But we moderns are not 
going to be vanquished by 
any foe. We recognize the 
strength of the enemy and 
go out to fight. And while 
we beauty consultants know 
that the electric needle is 
the only safe, sure way of 
permanently getting rid of 
superfluous hair, we are 
just as sure this uninvited hair need not give 
you an inferiority complex and ruin your 
life. There are things you can do about this 
affliction that keep it inconspicuous, and 
there is always this comfort to bank on— 
no one else sees it as plainly as you do! 


Usually we begin to get at any trouble 
by finding the cause. But nobody knows 
exactly why we have hair where we don’t 
want it, and sometimes not enough to sat- 
isfy us on our topknots, Some seem to 
inherit the tendency to superfluous hair, 
some seem to acquire it in middle age— 
and others just have it. Scientists rather 
vaguely say it is due to some peculiarity 
of the glands. Everybody has a little 
fuzzy down on the face, like the down on 
a peach. If it is no heavier than this, 
don’t worry about it and don’t do anything 
about it, except possibly to bleach it with 
peroxide if it is dark. And if you have 
superfluous hair on your legs and arms, 
that’s easy to remove with depilatories, 
pumice stone, or even with a razor, for it 
only needs attention occasionally. 

But if you have heavy, stiff hairs on 
your lip, chin, or cheeks, here are some 
of the things you can do about it. If you 
live near a city and have enough money 
to see it through, ask the best skin spe- 
cialist there to recommend an electrolysis 
operator who removes hairs with a single 
or multiple electric needle. But be sure 
you have an expert. Even then some of 
the hairs will return and you just have 
to keep going back until they are all gone. 
It is a long and often an expensive pro- 
cess if the growth is heavy. And many 
believe that electricity stimulates the sur- 
rounding hairs so that these, too, must 
later be removed. . But many women who 
have had this done, even though it meant 
much time and money, have told me that 
it was more than worth it to be free from 
this bugaboo. 





Not so happy is the experience of those 





Any girl can now possess 
If she looks like, without doubt, 
From a bandbox she’d stepped out! 


Beauty's Bugaboo—S§ uperfluous Hair 


who have had X-ray treatment for the 
removal of superfluous hair, as it often 
permanently injures the skin tissues and 
gives them a dark, dead-looking appear- 
ance. 

Many women find depilatories and de- 
pilatory waxes satisfactory for tempo- 
rarily removing hair from the face. They 
look upon this as a regular duty just like 

manicuring the nails. Most 
‘ of the advertised depila- 

tories and waxes are all 
right if used exactly ac- 
cording to directions. Great 
care must be used toavoid 
irritating the skin, and 
often different depilatories 
must be tried out. Waxes 
which are heated, applied 
to the skin, and then pull- 
ed off, have the added ad- 
vantage of taking the hair 
out by the root, thus de- 
laying its reappearance. 

Shaving should never be 

used on the face as it un- 
doubtedly stiffens the hairs. 

Personally I believe what the experi- 
ence of many women seems to prove— 
that the simplest method is the best—just 
bleaching the hairs with peroxide, and 
pulling out the heavier ones with tweezers. 
Use a magnifying mirror if possible, and 
apply peroxide before and after tweezing 
to prevent infection. Even if you have to 
do this for ten or fifteen minutes each 
day—and I know women who do—it is 
better than letting the hairs show and bet- 
ter than encouraging the growth of hairs 
that might never be noticeable if left 
alone. Some think that the daily use of 
peroxide or of equal parts of ammonia 
and peroxide will in time kill the roots. 


It is generally agreed that prolonged 
exposure to sun and wind will encourage 
the growth of superfluous hair. It is as 
generally conceded that the use of facial 
creams will not increase the growth—if 
it did the manufacturers would sell them 
as hair tonics. It is possible that for 
women who naturally have a tendency 
toward superfluous hair, strenuous facial 
massage and circulation treatments may 
slightly encourage this tendency. 

Does it still seem a hopeless problem? 
I hope not. It is one that requires cour- 
age and patience, and we have to keep 
constantly reminding ourselves that it is 
a fegular grooming problem, and that it 
never really looks as bad to others as it 
does to us. 








A Lesson in Stitches 






GATHERS 














ATHERS are formed by a running 
stitch, with which the material may 
be drawn into any desired space. 
























Use Figaro— 


Have the most delicious 
Meat you ever tasted! 
Pure liquid smoke blend- 
ed with browned sugar, 
black and red pepper, 
easily, quickly applied in 
one operation. 
Used for 20 years by 
farmers everywhere. Sold 
on satisfaction or money 
back guarantee. 


$1.50 Jug 


Sufficient for 500 Ibs. meat— 
at your grocer or shipped di- 
rect if he can’t supply you. 


The Figaro Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
Put in Cents and 

Take Out Dollars 

“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 


Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 










































Just put in half a tea- 
yy; spoonful for each gal- 
lon of cream before 
churning and out of 
your churn comes but- 
ter of that Golden June 
shade. There’s no other 
butter color like Dande- 
lion Brand. It is purely 
vegetable, wholesome, 
and meets all State and 
National Food Laws. 
90% of the prize win- 
ners use it. So do all 
big creameries. It doesn’t color but- 
termilk. It’s tasteless. All drug and 
grocery stores have the big 35c bottles. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 


Asthma 


Quick relief for Bronchial Asthma with Vapo- 
Cresolene, vaporized and inhaled direct to irri- 
tated membranes of breathing organs— 
) restores norma! breathing, makes rest- 
eaaee ful sleep possible. The drugless treat- 
bf’ ~ment. Your choice of lamp- 










\ 5a eed 


type or new electric vapo- 
rizer. All drug stores. ae 
Vaxan’ 


Remedial Inhalant for 50 years. Write for Booklet No. 
781, Vapo-Cresolene Co.,62 Cortlandt St., NewYork 






Electric 
Vaporizer 














Why Suffer with = 
Skin Troubles when 


Cuticura 


Quickly Heals 




















FRECKLES 











° a 'e 
Vanish in Few Nights 
It seldom takes more than an ounce of 
Othine-double strength to clear the skin of 
ugly brown freckles. Othine is also a per- 
fect bleach cream. Be sure to ask for 
Othine-double strength—sold at all drug 
stores under money back guarantee to re- 
move all freckles and give you a lovely, 
milk-white complexion. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $1.15 to Othine Labora- 
tories, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Can That Calf and Stop the 
Feed Bill 


By SALLIE F. HILL 
District Home Demonstration Agent, Texas 

M RS. Julian Roach and Mrs. Robert 
1¥E Nelson of West Midway Home 
Demonstration Club, in Titus County, 
Texas, made a magnificent gesture toward 
the farm relief situation, A nine-months- 
old calf had fallen into disrepute on the 
Roach farm due to the fact that it was 
consuming unnecessary feed. Accordingly 
Mrs. Roach solved two problems: (1) 
What to do with the calf and (2) how to 
complete her canned meat budget for her 
4-H pantry requirements, 


Mrs. Roach and Mrs. Nelson called in 
their husbands and nine home demonstra- 
tion club women. The calf, which had 
been killed the afternoon previous and 
permitted to hang overnight, dressed out 
117 pounds. Under the supervision of 
the county home demonstration agent, Mr. 
Roach and Mr. Nelson made the neces- 
sary cuts for canning. 

Preparatory to the canning operation, 
Mrs. Roach collected equipment, which 
consisted of two 18-quart steam pressure 
cookers, two can sealers, one pair scales, 
two wash kettles for hot water and large 
quantity cooking, one meat grinder, four 
sharp butcher knives, one knife file, three 
frying pans, four large dishpans for hold- 
ing meat, two long-handled forks, and one 
saw. 

The canning dernonstration resulted 
in :— 


27 No. 3 cans of stew at 40 cents ........ $10.80 
7 No. 3 cans of roast at 50 cents ........ 3.50 
9 No. 3 cans of steak at 50 cents ..... . 4.50 
26 No. 2 cans of chili at 35 cents ........ 9.10 
6 No. 2 cans of sandwich spread at 40 

CHOSE, Coen ctdi seed sr netgtedt Nees badect se Gee 





sebaeead $30.30 


The number two cars of cooked meat 
. ‘ 
weighed two pounds each, 


Total value of meat canned . 


The cost of canning was computed 
thus :— 


Oe a PC TOE Ee TET TERT Cr. of) 
CBee CLC BOWGES. cscs caccevccccoscucses Ot 
a eS re re keneueas a 
Onions (home-grown) ...scssercesesceceees 10 
AMR: Mona vcbdas sevens smrcdakewh ts tiaekses « 35 

Tota? cost of canning meat ..........$4.32 
Value of ‘calf ati 1006 coscccccsscoccocsceces 6.00 

Total expense of canning ...........- $10.32 


Total profit on canning operation, $19.98, 


About ten hours was required to com- 
plete this piece of work but the same 
group after this experience can do the 
same work in seven or eight hours. 

Mrs, Roach will use the stew and chili 
as a basis for emergency meals. She will 
utilize the sandwich spread in the prepar- 
ation of school lunches, With the addi- 
tion of such 4-H pantry stores as canned 
corn, tomatoes, okra, etc., the stew can 
very quickly be made into a satisfactory 
one-dish meal. 

The widespread interest in beef can- 
ning is evidenced by the fact that five 
other communities have requested this 
demonstration in the near future. 





Coil of Water Pipes in 
Fireplace 
By LEDA H. MEANS 


E FIND a coil of water pipes in 

our living-dining room a great con- 
venience. This does away with the ex- 
pense of a hot water heater. Since we 
keep a fire practically all winter in this 
fireplace, a tank of hot water is always 
ready. 

The coils of pipe may be bought, or if 
preferred, short lengths of pipe may be 
used. Thread these at the ends and join 
with U joints. : 

The number of coils is optional but we 
find about three or four parallel with 
floor of fireplace and four or five parallel 
with back of chimney sufficient. 

Place the floor pipes at a convenient 


distance from floor of fireplace. Six inches 
is a practical height. 

. The inlet pipe enters at the lower side 
of the fireplace, coming from the bottom 
of hot water tank. The outlet pipe leads 
up chimney to ceiling thence to top of hot 
water tank. This forms a circuit. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


‘HAT three kinds of people will al- 
ways be poor? 

2. Who was the first grafter mentioned 
in the Bible, and what happened to him? 

3. What three lion killers are men- 
tioned in the Bible, and which one of 
them used only his bare hands? 

4. What men lost their lives because 
they could not pronounce the letter “h”’? 

5. What wife was won by bravery, lost 
by treachery, regained by diplomacy, and 
divorced for mockery? 

6. What recipe is given for getting 
friends ? 

7. What man learned a great lesson 
from a worm? 

8. When did fifty men search in vain 
for one neither living nor dead? 

9. Who ate a book? 

10. What unnamed Biblical character 
died a death that no one ever died before 
or since? 

WHERE TO FIND THE ANSWERS 

1, Proverbs 23:21. 2. IE Kings 5:27. 3. (a) 
I Samuel 17:36; (b) II Samuel 23:20; (c) Judges 
14:6. 4. Judges 12:6. 5.1 Samuel 18:25-27; 
II Samuel 3:15; II Samuel 6:16, 20-23. 6. Prov- 
erbs 18:24, 7. Jonah 4:7, 8 II Kings 2:16-18. 
9. Ezekiel 2:9-10; 3:1-2. 10, Genesis 19:26. 

(By Samuel Scoville. Copyright by 
Harper Bros.) 


Climb Down Our Ladder 


























(| 1 COCK ( 
2 
3 
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5 SURE 


























(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


HANGE Cock to Sure by climbing 

down a rung at a time, changing one 
letter only in each step without transpos- 
ing. An answer will be found elsewhere 
in this paper. 





Aunt Het Says 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“T like good manners, but Cousin Ben’s 
fancy way o’ holdin’ his saucer when he’s 
drinkin’ coffee looks like puttin’ on.” 

“T notice slim waists is goin’ to be the 
style for men, an’ the ones I know ain’t 
goin’ to have no trouble bein’ stylish if 
times stay like this.” 

“I dowt like to see company fold up 
their napkins when they're through. It 
looks like they thought I didn’t have no 


more.” 
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AH!..HERE'S A HOT DRINK 
THAT MAKES CHILDREN 


LOVE 





MILK 





Entirely wholesome! .. Made in a moment!.. 


Amazingly Economical 


TRY Instant Postum made with milk 
on a child who won’t drink “plain” 
milk. Make it and serve it right in the 
cup, and see how that child welcomes 
this “grown-up” treat! The first thrill 
will be the cup itself, because it is 
“just like daddy’s.” Then—the golden- 
brown color of the drink, its wonder- 
ful flavor, so mellow and smooth .. . 
its delicious, cheering warmth! 

Best of all, Instant Postum made 
with milk is not heavy or over-rich, but 
just as safe and wholesome as plain 
milk. This drink combines the health- 
building qualities of milk with the 
wholesomeness of whole wheat and 
bran, from which Instant Postum is 
made. 

Doctors, dietitians, and teachers 
give their hearty recommendations to 
Instant Postum made with milk. You'll 
add your praises to the others, when 
you see how this drink helps your 
children. And if you try a cup your- 
self, some night just before retiring, 
you'll find it a wonderful aid to sleep. 
A safe aid, too. Postum contains no 
drug — nor any artificial stimulant. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum costs only one-half cent a 
cup—adding very little to the cost of 
plain milk. We will be glad to send 
you a week’s supply, free, as a start. 
When you need more, you'll find that 
your grocer sells Postum—in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup by adding hot milk or boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal must 
be boiled, but is also easy to make. 


One—two—three— and it’s ready! 





Put a level tea- 
spoon of Instant 
Postum in a cup. 





2 


Fill the cup with 
hot (not boiling) 
milk. 





Stir, and sweeten 
to taste. . and the 
drink is ready! 


POSTUM 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 























is ¢ ©1031. c. F. CORP, 
| P. F. 1-31 
| GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
| 
Please send me, as a start, without cost or Name 
obligation, one week’s supply of m 
Street. 
INSTANT POSTUM..... CO Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which City State 
POSTUM CEREAL CD you Fill in completely —print name and address 
. a by boili If you five in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 
(reperes by heiling) pr Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario %, 
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What's inside a bag? 


FIRST—see what’s on the outside 


BAG of fertilizer, for instance—what is inside? 

Open the bag and you see something dark, you 
feel something pulverized, you think it smells like fer- 
tilizer. But until your growing crop has fed on it for 
better or for worse, you can’t tell what it is. 

There is one good way to discover the contents of a 
fertilizer bag, even before you buy: just read the out- 
side. Analysis, sources, other statements,’ are printed 
there with the name of the company that filled the 
bag. What name is this? Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation? Then everything that is promised out- 
side is contained inside, for here is a name you can 
depend on—a name that means you get what you buy. 

Get what you buy—this season, every season. Get 
all the guarantee that comes with the good name, the 
old name, of this Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Get all the genuine plant food values that make 
the difference between profit and no profit. Buy V-C 
fertilizers from V-C dealers in V-C bags, and know 
what you’ve bought. 


Be site 


FERTILIZERS 


Vireinta-Carouina CHEMICAL Corp., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 
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set of stylish decorated dishes GIVEN for selling a few boxes 
ne Sammons Sey oct hy ae patie ghd gone Wonderful chance 
everyone. cane a, 
besides receiving dishes.” Write me at once for mean ar et 
snd BIG CATALOG of FREE PRESENTS. 1 TRUST YOU, 


CHARLES DAVID, Station V, Cincinnati,O. Dept. {291 


FARQUHAR—Vc YORK, PA. 











Alabama Experiment Station Test With 


Irish Potatoes 


By R. W. 


S* ‘ED and fertilizer experiments with 
Irish potatoes have been conducted in 
South Alabama for several years and 
this discussion is based largely on obser- 
vations and results with these plantings. 
The tests were made in Baldwin and 
Escambia counties, it the results should 
apply, ‘in a geperal way at least, to a 
much greater range of territory. 


Seed Potatoes.—Alabama grown seed is 
sometimes used in a very limited way. 
Healthy Alabama grown tubers produced 
fairly well in comparison with certified 
Northern grown seed. This ts interest- 
ing chiefly from -the home garden stand- 
point, as it is very difficult to maintain 
a healthy stock of potatoes under Ala- 
bama conditions. 


Quantity of Seed Per Acre.—The size of 
the seed piece planted has a great deal to 
do with the way the plant grows off. In 
a three-year test the yield increased where 
the size of the seed piece was increased 
from 1 ounce to 1% ounces. One-ounce 
seed pieces are considered a good size and 
they are much better than smaller pieces 
in assuring’ a good uniform stand and 
vigorous growth. Where %4-ounce pieces 
have yielded 74 bushels of No. 1 potatoes 
per acre, l-ounce pieces yielded 94 bush- 
els. The production of No. 2 potatoes 
was around 25 bushels in each case. Seed 
pieces of 1% ounces will give an in- 
crease over the l-ounce size, but it is 
doubtful if this increase would be profit- 
able. 

Spacing closer than 14 inches in the 
row did not increase the yield to any 
considerable extent. The yield per hill 
increased as the hill spacing was increas- 
ed to 16 inghes, but the yields per acre 
were higher with 12- and 14-inch spac- 
ings. 

Slightly more than 11 bushels of seed 
is required to plant an acre with l-ounce 
seed pieces spaced 14 inches in 3!4-foot 
rows. 

Fertilizers —A complete fertilizer is 
needed. Some nitrogenous fertilizer 
should be applied before planting along 
with the phosphate and potash, but it is 
possible to apply most of the nitrogen as 
a side-dressing with good results. How- 
ever, the use of a side-dressing is not 
regarded as being as safe as a combina- 
tion of sources of nitrogen applied be- 
fore planting because in a dry season the 
fertilizer may not reach the roots in time 
to be most effective. Nitrate of soda 
applied before planting may be lost to a 
serious extent if heavy leaching rains 
occur soon afterwards. Materials such 
as cottonseed meal and sulphate of am- 
monia should be applied before planting. 
Sulphate of ammonia, when used in mod- 
erate quantity, is an excellent source of 
nitrogen. 


The very high analysis fertilizers have 
given good results in some cases, but the 
materials should be tested on one’s par- 
ticular soil and the response carefully 
noted before extensive use is made of 
such materials. High analysis fertilizer 
should be applied so that the seed piece 
or growing sprout will not come in con- 
tact with it, or serious burning may re- 
sult, especially in a dry season. 


On gray sandy loams over yellow sub- 
soils (Norfolk) 400 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre in complete fertilizer has 
supplied sufficient nitrogen to produce a 
good crop. Larger yields have been 
made in some seasons with larger quan- 
tities of nitrogen, but usually at the ex- 
pense of earliness. Some fields responded 
very markedly to the application of large 
quantities of superphosphate. Indications 


TAYLOR 


are that 800 pounds or somewhat more 
of superphosphate per acre in complete 
fertilizer should be applied for highest 
production. In a six-year test 200 pounds 
of muriate of potash per acre ig com- 
plete fertilizer produced an average of 
10 bushels more of No. 1 potatoes than 
an application of 100 pounds. ‘ The aver- 
age prodtfttion of No. 1 potatoes was 85 
bushels per acre where 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash was applied. About 
27 bushels of No. 2’s were produced in 
each case. 

An application of commercial fertilizer 
analyzing 4 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 6 per. cent potash, 
applied at the rate of 1,600 pounds per 
acre, is considered profitable on good po- 
tato soil. A home mixture may be made 
by mixing 1,000 pounds of superphos- 
phate, 100 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
200 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 200° pounds 
of muriate of potash. If one wishes to 
apply part of the nitrogenous fertilizer 
as a side-dressing, apply 100 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia per acre with the 
phosphate and potash before planting and 
side-dress with 275 pounds of nitrate of 
soda just as soon as most of the sprouts 
are up. 





Teaching Mules to Like 
Cottonseed Meal 


RATHER. unique plan has _ been 

worked ott at the Mississippi Delta 
Experiment Station to induce those mules 
that do not seem to care for cottonseed 
meal to learn to like it. This is done by 
mixing 1 pound of salt with 100 pounds 
cottonseed meal. and not allowing the 
mules access to salt in any other form. 
They soon learn to eat and like it. 


Cottonseed meal is fed to work mules 
at this station the year around, reducing 
the cost of the feed somewhat and bal- 
ancing the ration. The start is made by 
feeding % pound per day per mule and 
increasing it gradually until they are 
getting 114 pounds per day, if legume hay 
is being fed. If non-legume hay is fed, 
the increase is kept up until they are 
consuming 2 pounds each per day. 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


WHATEVER. TROUBLES 
ADAM HAD=HIS FOLLY 
UFE To MAR = HE 
NEVER BROKE HIS 
SHOESTRING WHILE 
RUNNING FOR’ A caR!! 
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POLK COUNTY- TENM 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Hush, Baby Lindbergh, 
Don’t you cry, . 
You'll ride the high spots 
Bye and bye. 
—Sent in by Almena Dew, 
Horry County, S. C. 
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cA Bedtime Story 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS |‘ 

















Peter Arouses Curiosity 


YOR a long time Peter had been the 
I laughingstock of the Green Meadows. 
He had been teased until he had quite lost 
his temper. And it was all because he 
had innocently tried to find out who was 
the singer of a new and strange song in 
the Green Forest. 

“Tf I should tell them that the singer 
was Whitefoot the Wood Mouse they 
would only laugh at me. Anyway, most 
of them would. There may be a few 
who know that Whitefoot ‘can sing, but I 
don’t believe many do any more than I 
did. I have got to get them, over to 
the Green Forest to hear that song,” said 
Peter to himself, and straightway sat 





“You are pretty smart, sg A there are 
some things that even you don’t know.” 


down to scratch his long ears with his 
long hind feet as an aid to thinking. 

“Curiosity will do it,” thought Peter. 
“Yes, sir, curiosity will do it. If I can 
just drop a hint here and there that there 
is something to’ see or hear over in the 
Green Forest every blessed one of them 
will go sooner or later to look around. 
But if I come right out and say that there 
is something worth seeing over there, 
they will merely laugh at me and not one 
of them will go over there. I’ve got to 
make them curious somehow.” 

So Peter gently scratched a long ear 
with a long hind foot. Then he scratched 
the other long ear with the other long 
hind foot. Finally he went home to the 
dear Old Brier-patch, and he was a par- 
ticularly happy looking Peter Rabbit. 
Little Mrs. Peter noticed it right away, 
but said nothing. The next morning 
Sammy Jay came around and he no- 
ticed it. 

“It must be that you have had another 
dream and found out who the dream 
singer is,” said Sammy. 


“Wrong,” declared Peter. “I haven't 
had a dream, but that isn’t saying that I 
haven’t found out who the unknown singer 
is. You are pretty smart, Sammy, but 
there are some things that even you don’t 
know. I know what I know and you 
won’t find it out from me.” 


That was all that Sammy could get 
from Peter and right away Sammy be- 
came curious. It was just the same with 
Blacky the Crow and the others who had 
teased Peter about dreaming that he had 
heard that song in the Green Forest. 
Peter dropped a hint here and a hint there 
and presently he had all his neighbors 
curious, very curious indeed. 


They began comparing notes and all 
agreed that Peter had a secret, or at least 
thought he had a secret, and that it was 
somewhere in the Green Forest. Mean- 
while Peter was visiting the Green For- 
est every night to meet Whitefoot the 
Wood Mouse. They would chuckle a 
great deal, but never once did Whitefoot 
sing. They didn’t want that song to be 
heard by. anyone else until—well, I'll tell 
you about that some other time.” 


Copyright by T. W. Burgess) 
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McCORMICK 


Reaper Centennial 


One hundred years ago Cyrus 
Hall McCormick invented the 
reaper. The task he began, the 
Harvester Company now 
carries on—the task of lighten- 
ing the farmer’s labor and ine 
creasing the fruits of his toil. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


















for the utmost. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Tillage Tools 


HOUSANDS of farmers are putting the newer, fast- 
working McCormick-Deering Tillage Tools into very 
profitable service with a very moderate investment. 


Right now, stop and analyze which phase of your tillage 
work is getting away with a share of your yearly profit. 
Then decide to cull out the time-and-money-wasting tools to 
blame for the loss; replace them with equipment that does 
faster and better work at less cost. 


Resolve to keep yourself among the efficient farmers and 
equip yourself to stay abreast of the best of them. Plan your 
tillage work and other operations so that every hour of time, 
every effort of labor, and every job you undertake will count 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 








Meeting Agriculture’s Intermediate Credit Needs 


A FULL BILLION DOLLARS— 


have been loaned by the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks in 
the last seven years to finance production and marketing of farm crops. 


These funds were loaned— 

1. Directly to more than 90 Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations 
on warehouse receipts so that they might carry out their programs of 
orderly marketing. 

2. To more-than 600 local institutions—Banks, Agricultural Credit Corpo- 
rations and 0 eee Loan Companies —which took farmers’ notes 

en for cultural purposes and discounted them with the Federal 
Somaeaions C Credit Banks. 

‘These baske 1 thus have made available “Intermediate” credit at low rates of interest with a 

maturity between commercial loans and long-term mortgage loans. 

Write for free booklet to the nearest 
Intermediate Credit Bank listed below. 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Springfield, Mass. Baktimere, Md. Columbia, S. C. 
ta. » Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 

























“Mail the 
COUPON 


Now” 


How often you see the above 
quotation in various advertise- 
ments appearing in The Pro- 
ressive Farmer and Southern 
uralist. 

It is simply a friendly invita- 
tion to you to find out without 
obligation, more about the prod- 
ucts offered. ee | advertisers 
cannot tell you all you ,would 
ae 0 know in the limited space 
use 


Sho Wisel When an advertise- 
Pp y ment interests you, 
“Mail the Coupon,” or write for further 
information. 
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somebody sleeping in one of the rooms 
on the corridor.” 

“Yes,” Jimmy corroborated. “Now tell 
me this. You say that they have the 
goods on Bannister. Then why are you 
sticking around here? What more do 
you want to find out?” 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Parr—no, I’m going 
to call you Jimmy, it fits you better.” 

“Suits me.” 

“You asked me what 
out,” the boy continued. “I want to find 
out who killed Mrs. Brent. The trouble 
with the stuff they’ve got already is that 
they’ve got too much. It’s no trail lead- 
ing to his door. It’s the Lincoln High- 
way. I don’t believe any man could be 
a big enough fool to pull such a job.” 
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I want to find 


“CNHAKE boy,” Jimmy said, sticking 

out a big hand. “That’s me down 
to the ground. But,” he continued slow- 
ly, “if they are right and if Bannister 
was standing there at that desk, going 
through her papers when she woke up 
and yelled, it’s hard to say just what he 
would do. No doubt about his wanting 
this place, and wanting it bad. And it 
wouldn’t be too easy to look the gang in 
the face if everybody in the world knew 
that you’d gone into a woman’s house as 
a guest and then tried to steal something 
she had refused $50,000 for. And she 
did that. Bannister told me so himself. 
It’s hard to say what a bird will do when 
he’s in a deep enough hole. And if she 
saw him, he sure was in one. If she 
caught him there with his hands in that 
busted strong box, he couldn’t have a 
very fat chance to laugh it off and say 
he was in there looking for a lost collar 
button, could he?” 

“No, he couldn't. But still, some- 
how, I don’t believe he did it. How about 
the other people on the corridor—do you 
know anything about them?” 

“Not a thing. Never saw Brent and 
the girl until yesterday, and the English- 
man, Lord Corbyn, just once or twice in 
the meb scenes at Mrs. Brent’s New 
York parties.” 

“There it is. Nobody knows anything 
about any of them,” Cotton put in. “And 
somebody on the corridor killed her. 
There doesn’t seem to be any way around 
that—unless you were slower getting 
to your door than you think—and as 
things stand, Bannister seems to be the 
only one who could have the slightest 
motive for doing so.” 

“There’s no mistake about my being at 
my door too quick for anybody to get 
out of that corridor. You can bet your 
good money on that,” Jimmy announced 
with conviction. “But whether anybody 
except Bannister had any motive is an- 
other ball game. I don’t know, and you 
don’t know—nobody but Corbyn knows 
how things were between him and Mrs. 
Brent. And listen,” he added quickly, 
“I'm not making any crack either. 1 
told you I knew nothing about Corbyn, 
and I don’t. But neither does anybody 
else. He is engaged to Miss Trevor and 
he and Alma Brent ran around a lot to- 
gether in New York. But what’s that, 
nothing? As for Brent and the girl. .” 


$7320.00 In Prizes 


T* what is perhaps a most unusual advertising offer we are going to award 
™ dozens of bounteous prizes totaling over $7,500.00 in value. The first prize 
is $2,085.00 (or the Packard Sedan shown below) and there is an additional prize 
of $415.00 to be added to the first prize on the proof of promptness. 

_As the qualification for the opportunity to win this $2,500.00 we present this 
difficult test of observation. 

Here is the test. Pictured above is the Viking ship of two courageous Yn, 
brothers, Eric, the Fearless, and Olaf, the Stalwart. They are stationed among 
the crew, their shields showing plainly over the sides, the same as those of 
others of the fate band, They can be distinguished from the others in that 
their shields are t ie only two exactly alike. In battle they would be at the head 
of their band fighting fiercely, but can you find them now just by their shields, 
which are identical in every detail? All of the shields look different at first 
glance, yet the shields of these two brothers are identical in design, in size and 
shape, in every line. 

Look carefully. If you think you have found the twin shields, send the num- 
bers of them on a post card or in a letter. If your answer is correct, we will 
tell you how you may win the very highest prize of $2,500.00 and other prizes. 
There is absolutely no charge to you for trying for these prizes which will be 

iven according to the contestants’ standings when the final decision is made. 
pupweste prines will be avert, 2p gern of ties. Answers will not be accepted 
persons living outside U. S. A. or in Chicago, FE . GE pt. 

162, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, I. oe en ee 

















¥ ES,” Shackleford put in expectantly 
“Nothing.” 

“Come along,’ Cotton coaxed, his grin 
flashing again. “Give me a hand. I’m 
just a young fellow trying to get along.” 
His face became serious. “It means a 
lot to me to make good on this assignment. 
It’s the first big one I ever had, and un 
less I make good on it, God knows when 
I'll ever get another shot at one. What 
did you start to tell me? If I give you 
my word not to print anything you tell 
me unless you O.K. it first, will you let 
me in on what you come across? You'll 
be right here in the house—and if any- 
thing does break, you'll be right here on 








SHUMWAY'S 


Good Seeds 


produce Vegetables and 
Flowers of Superior Quality 


New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks—sure, vigorous pro- 
ducers. For 61 years Shumway’s Seeds 
have been sold at reasonable prices and 
have always given the desired results. 

Extra packages sent free for trial with 
each seed order, 
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The above illustration was resrogueed fromm = octaal 
Bote Vekn with that of he deoseas Bald 0c ote ae 
LARGEST OF ALL BEANS 


It is a real bean; looks like a ficld or navy bean except 









that it is 8 or 9 times as 18 or 20 Giant Aztec beans 

usually mon bold eee: ween aves Sans 18 te HD of FREE—Write today for large illustrated the ground. What do you say? [’ll play 

pangs, wis pore dougie than most varieties; very catalog of vegetables and flowers, square, I promise you—and anything I 

One plan Feports that mae Eeoeeenpe Rene spews. dig up, I'll give you, fifty-fifty. The 
D R. H. SHUMWAY sheriff told us that you were going to 








(39 &. First $t., Rockford, tll. 





lawyer and 





arrange about Bannister’s 















ons h ge py A ane Se all that part of it, so I know you're 
ib., $2.00, aA Limp oe BU onss shen a interested. And I may be able to help 
204 you, too. I belong down in this country, 
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(Continued from page 12) 


and you don’t. Ii you need to get any 
information from outside, I could get it 
better than you.§ What do you say?” 

Jimmy considered for awhile before 
he answered. As he did so, he studied the 
boy’s face. “All right, kid, it’s abet. 
But remember, nothing in the paper that 
I don’t O.K., and what I’m going to tell 
you now, is out. Not a word about this.” 
Then he told him of the marriage of 
Helen and Hugh, and of his conversation 
with Cornelius. “Not that it has any- 
thing to do with what happened last 
night—but it might.” 

“But why should either one of them 
want to break open that strong box?” 
Cotton questioned. 

“No reason that I know of, but we 
were talking about motives, and there’s 
one if you're looking for them.” 

“Yes it is—a motive for either one of 
them,” Cotton agreed. “How about 
Corbyn?. Could he have any reason?” 


IMMY smiled. “When a man is 

mixed up with two women, there’s 
no telling what he may have reasons 
for. If you haven't found that out yet, 
you will. But, as I told you, whether 
there was any mix-up there, I don’t know. 
No love lost between Mrs. Brent and 
Miss Trevor. All you needed was to 
see them together to get that—plain as 
a score board.” 

“Then we have got to mark~ Miss 
Trevor down as a possibility too,” Cotton 
said. 

“No, wrong there. Miss Trevor was 
down in the west wing. ‘She’s out of it. 
I’d have seen her getting back to her 
room.” 

“T see. I'd forgotten that.” 

For half an hour Jimmy and Cotton 
Shackleford continued to talk. Suddenly 
Jimmy whirled around and caught the 
boy by the arm, gripping it tight in his 
excitement. “Cotton! When the sheriff 
gave you fellows the dope on the murder 
this afternoon, did he say whether that 
drawer ‘where the box was found was 
closed tight or not? Last night when } 
was in there looking for the murderer, 
I never noticed, one way or the other- 
too excited. Did he say?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Find out. Don’t make any point of 
it, but find out.” 

“Why?” 

“Don’t you see? If that drawer was 
tight shut, I’ve got all the proof that | 
want that John Bannister never stabbed 
Alma Brent. Couldn’t have.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“Listen,” Jimmy commanded, his ex: 
citement mounting. “The option had a 
blood stain on it, didn’t it?” 

SYes?: 

“And the way they have doped it out 
is that she waked up, and saw Bannister 
going through the box; that he saw he 
was caught, so without stopping for any- 
thing, not even to put the option back 
into the box he bolted her into her room 
and stabbed her rather than let her tell 
that he was a thief. Then he beat 1 
across from her bedroom to his before 
anybody could see him. ‘That’s it, isn’t 
itr” 


NHACKLEFORD nodded assent. 

“Then when would he have had time 
to stop to lean over and shut up that 
drawer? In the first place, if he’d thought 
to do that, he would have kept his head 
enough to leave the option—but think or 
not, he wouldn’t have had the time to do 
it. But whether you agree, or not about 
its amounting to anything, find out for 
me if that drawer was closed.” 


“T’l1 find out all right—and I agree that 
it’s important. But you see, I don’t know 
how long it was between those screams. 
You do. You can judge how much time 
a man might have between that first 
scream and the second.” 

“No time to stop and shut drawers and 
then get across that sitting room and 
(Continued on page 48) 
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One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


By BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


Bill Mentions Some Old 
Rules That Still Work 


| GOT a letter th’ other day fr’m a fel- 
ler that lives way out yonder in Sikes- 
ton, Mizzoury. I didn’t know that anny 
buddy lived that fur away, but he says 
he ust t’ live in Tennessee, an’ he don’t 
explane how come him t’ move, an’ Pve 
got too mutch manners t’ be askin’ quest- 
chuns about sump’n that ain’t none of 
my bizness. 

Well, annyhow, he says he reads th’ 
One Gallus Departmint reg’lar, an’ 
wouldn’t miss it fer nuthin’, an’ then he 
asks a mighty curiyus questchun. He says, 
“What do you think wilf come of the fel- 
ler that’s got sum munney, an’ th’ one 
that ain’t?” 

I thought that questchun had done been 
settled. Annybuddy that has got mun- 
ney this day an’ time don’t need no advice 
about what t’ do with it, an’ th’ feller that 
ain’t got none, what’s happened t’ him 
has alreddy done happened, an’ talkin’ 
about it ain’t goin’ t? do him mutch good. 
Munney acks a good deal like a passle of 
rats in a corn-crib. You kin go out there 
with a shot-gun an’ think you kin kill a 
hundred of ’em before they kin git out’n 
th’ way, but after you’ve shot th’ first 
one, you’d think there dient nary nother 
rat in th’ world. They all jest disappeer, 
an’ they stay dissappeered. Ef you'll set 
there right quiet fer an hour ’r so, you'll 
begin ’t hear little squeakin’s an’ rus- 
tlin’s, an’ after a while a rat might stick 
his head out’n a hole, but he’s mighty 
skeered an’ skittish, an’ he don’t give you 
no chanst t’ shoot him. He’s jest lookin’ 
out t’ see ef th’ crib is still there an’ ef he 
kin risk stayin’ where he’s at, or had him 
an’ his fam’ly better move over t’ th’ 
barn. 

Well, munney gits skeered jest about 
as quick as rats does, an’ gits into a hole 
jest about as fast, an’ it don’t come out 
an’ circulate around none until things gits 
quiet. So fer’s I know, there ain’t no- 
buddy burned up no munney nor throwed 
none in th’ creek, but soon as that gun 
went off last year, all th’ munney in th’ 
country slipped into a hole, an’ it’s most- 
ly still there, 


Everbuddy thought there was so mutch 
munney in th’ world that a feller could 
go out ap’ git all he wanted of it without 
a bit of trubble. Lots of these big smart 
bizness fellers was tellin’ us that all we 
had t’ do was t? buy sum stocks, ’r an au- 
tomobile, an’ keep on spendin’ our mun- 
ney, an’ we'd jest keep gittin’ richer an’ 
richer. It sounded sorter reason’ble, th’ 
way they told it, an’ most everbuddy b’- 
leeved it, in fack, I think they b’leeved it 
themselves. 


They let on that whilst of coarse way 
back yonder 2 an’ 2 made 4, things had 
changed now-a-days, an’ folks was so 
mutch smarter, that 2 an’ 2 made 5 an’ 3 
quarters, ’r sump’n like that. There’s 
sevrul things along that line we got t’ 
git back in our minds. 2 an’ 2 still makes 
4, jest like they allways did, an’ ef you 
stick your hand in th’ fire you'll git burnt, 
an’ what goes up has t’ come down, an’ 
things is fixed in this world so you don’t 
git sump’n fer nuthin’, an’ workin’ fer it 
is still th’ best way there is t? make mun- 
ney, espeshully ef you aim fer it t’ stay 
with you, an’ when everbuddy else gits 
excited, that’s a mighty good time fer 
you t’ keep both your feet on th’ ground, 
an’ so on. 


T jest mention them few things, not but © 


what you know ’em jest as good as I do, 
but on account a heap of folks fergot all 
about ’em here a year ’r so ago, ’r else 
they made up their minds that things had 
changed around so mutch that them old 
rules didn’t work no more; but they’re 
still a-workin’, an’ more’n that, they’re a- 





goin’ t’ keep on workin’, an’ it’ll pay ev- 
erybuddy t’ jest keep that fack in mind, 

Things don’t change in this world near 
as fast as some folks think. Things like 
I jest menshunned ain’t changed a bit in 
sev’rul thousand years, an’ it ain’t likely 
they’re a-goin’ to anny time soon. Trub- 
ble with us is, we fergit ’em, ’r else we 
fool ourselves an’ git t’ b’leevin’ that them 
old rules has all been changed an’ they 
don’t work no more. 


Of coarse us older folks that has got a 
plenty of sense, we ain’t goin’ t? make no 
more mistakes, so I’m talkin’ now mostly 
fer th’ bennefit of these little fellers that’s 
wearin’ three-cornered pants now, on ac- 
count it won’t be but a mighty little time 
until they'll be in the places we are now, 
an’ ef you'll jest save up this paper an’ 
tell ’em t’ read what I’ve said, it might 
save ’em sum trubble later on. Most 
prob’ly, tho, they won’t pay no attenshun 
t? what that of feller Bill Rumpus said 
away back there in 1931. They'll be too 
smart t’ fool with anny such old-fash- 
ioned talk like that. But before they git 
through with it all, they'll find that of 
Bill wasn’t so verry fer rong. 


I wisht I could shake hands with ev- 
erybuddy that writ in t’ tell me Merry 
Chris’mus an’ Happy New Year. Best I 
kin say is, same t’? you, an’ we'll be derned 
lucky ef we git it. But I’m hopin’ fer 
it jest as hard as annybuddy. 


The Model Creamery Plant 
at Canton 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


O* E good effect of this great panic is 
its causing the business men to give 
more attention than usual to the farmers’ 
problems. They are beginning to realize 
that industry cannot prosper unless the 
farmers prosper, since they are a great 
purchasing body of citizens and patronize 
all of the different manufacturing plants. 

Up at Canton, Georgia, there is a won- 
derful firm known as the Jones Mercan- 
tile Co. They operate two cotton mills, 
a fertilizer plant, and a department store 
that covers a whole block. Paul Jones, 
the manager of the Jones Mercantile Co., 
had the vision to see that the store was 
all right as a distributing agency, that 
the cotton mill was good to use up the 
cotton and to give employment to labor, 
but that the farmers needed some assist- 
ance in marketing products other than 
cotton. So he formed a company and 
built a modern creamery, ice cream plant, 
and cold storage room that cost $30,000, 

They are using 350 gallons of sweet 
milk per day and hope to increase this 
output to 600 gallons within the next 
twelve months. They make butter out of 
the surplus but by handling the sweet 
milk and ice cream they have been able to 
pay their patrons an average of 60 cents 
per pound for butterfat instead of the 
average price of around 30 cents. Paul 
Jones and Dr. Coker have a fine dairy 
farm near town and are milking 50 head 
of registered Holstein cows. 


The livestock industry of Cherokee 
County should make rapid strides. None 
of these North Georgia counties can de- 
velop as they should until they give grain 
and cattle their proper places in their 
farming system. In order for any section 
to develop it must have leaders and Cher- 
okee County is fortunate in this respect. 








Glass Substitutes 
T THE University of Wisconsin it 
has been found that plants grow 
more rapidly under glass substitutes than 
when grown under ordinary glass. The 
heat rays seem to pass through the glass 
substitute more readily than they go 


FEED THE 
MASH THAT 
MAKES MORE 


EGGS HATCH 


This takes a lot of the “luck” 
out of getting fertile eggs. 
Everybody wants them — 
Hatcheries pay a fancy pre- 
mium. But how to get great- 
er hatchability seemed to be 
a mystery. 

Three years ago, science 
found that lack of Vitamin E 
in the feed is the great ene- 
my of fertility. Your best 
laying hens usually lay-out 
more of all their vitamins 
during the fall faster 
than they take them in 
from feed. 

So Pratts now give 
hens an extra supply 
right in the laying 
mash. Enough Vitamin 
E is now guaranteed in 
Pratts to pre- 
vent sterility 
due to lack of 
this vitamin. 

Think of it! 
Your best birds, 
the very ones from which 
you want hatchable eggs, can 
be saved from “burning out” 
their vitamins. Not only this 
precious Vitamin E. But 

owth and health Vitamins 

and B, and Sunshine Vita- 
min D are also supplied in 
extra amounts in Pratts. No 
mere advertisement can tell 
the full value of Pratts new 
term for its line of feeds 
“complete in vitamins.” 

Just as fertile eggs depend 





through regular glass. 
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Insure Against Sterile Eggs, 
with the Mash KNOWN to 
be Potent in Vitamin E 


on Vitamin E—egg produc- 
tion, body-weight, flock- 
health, outdoor pep, depend 
on Vitamins A, B and D. 
Pratts now guarantee an ef- 
fective amount of each in 
every bag of mash. 

Don’t take a chance with 
any mash questionable in 
complete vitamin value. With 
Pratts you can be sure that 
layers get enough of all vita- 
mins even in mid-winter. 

See your Pratt deal- 
er. We will send you 
his name gladly. He 
also supplies a but- 
termilk baby chick 
food and buttermilk 
growing mash. An 
important member 
of this feed line is a 
remarkable broiler 
mash that makes big 
fat broilers mighty 
quick. Try it for 
either battery or 
semi-confined birds. 


THE POULTRYMAN’S VITAMIN GUIDE 


eal 


Every poultryman is curious to know the 
facts about vitamins, Pratts have 

a vitamin guide, giving complete, up-to-date 
information. Send for it, free and postpaid. 
Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Dept. 54. 
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Figure 
Built «++ Point by Point 
For Extra Years of Service 


Cost b 


Fence 








(1) Extra strength steel wire, (2) encased in pure rust-proof zinc, (3) hinge joint construction 
reinforced with four complete wraps at every joint and (4) the wavy tension curve which 
allows for expansion and contraction under heat and col 

When you buy fence, don’t overlook a _ back to its proper shape, straight, tight 
single point that might cause you and true. The four-wrap hinge joints 
troublelateron. Demandgiant strength positively assure this. But they do 
to safeguard yourstock,yourcropsand more than that. They are your guar- 
your profits. Dixisteel fence is made antee that the wires will not slip. 
of full size, extra strength, Open- Scientifically placed wavy tension 
hearth steel wire containing every- curves in the line wires allow for ex- 
thing that such steel should contain. It pansion and contraction under heat 
is made with hinge joint construction _and cold. Dixisteel fence is built, point 
—the strongest known—fortified with by point, to give the maximum service 
four complete wraps of wire at every you expect of fence—and more. It is 
joint. /nsist on unquestioned resistance made in the South for use in the South. 
to weather and rust. A special galva- Make the store of your nearest Dixi- 
nizing process coats Dixisteel in an steel dealer fence headquarters. If 


armor of rust-proof you want further 
zinc that will not | information about 
crack, flake or peel A\\\— Dixisteel fence or 
off. Be sure of flexi- ad | your own fencing 


problems in par- 
ticular, we will 
gladly furnish it 
without charge. 


DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


bility. So that when 
your fence “gives” 
under sudden pres- 
sure it will spring 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY -- ATLANTA, GA. 


You’re paying for fences, why not own them? 








"Time to Plant 


As well as the varieties to plant, for the results you want most, is told in 
Wood’s 1931 Catalog. Here is authentic information for farmer and gardener 
—useful facts about adapted, tested seeds. Write for a copy—no cost. 


California Wonder Pepper 
Brand new variety offered the first time ‘ood’s 
Catalog. Giant pods, 4 inches by 4% to 5 inches. 
Thicker fleshed. Medium early. Bears bounti- 
fully. Ships well. Sweet, cri tender. Finest 
quality pepper. Another s ty you may wish 
to try is OOD’S MUSTARD SPINACH. 


Don’t Put Off Writing | 
Now is the time to send a letter or post card for 
Wood’s Catalog. Packed from cover to cover 
with reliable information, you will find it con- 
stantly useful. Better still, it offers leading 
strains of high yielding, adapted, tested seeds. 
Send today for your copy. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Seedsmen Since 1879 
29 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


— KreeFlowes San and how to get them is 


told on page 4 of catalog. 












GRASSELLI DUTOX (barium fluosilicate) is a positive 
control for most beetles and leaf-eating insects on vege- 
tables, fruit, tobacco, etc. It does not merely drive them 
away (to feed on other plants) but &z//s them. 


DUTOX is not an arsenical. It will not injure plants or 

impair the fertility of the soil. Cen be used as a dust or 

spray. Extensive trials by, State mpeenes Stations, 

trained experimenters and_ practical growers indicate 

that DUTOX will satisfactorily control the insects 
own ow: 

eA BEA BEETLE pobnces Flee Beetle 
Japanese Beetle Pepper Beetle 

Potato Flea Beetle Egg-plant Beetle 
Colorado Potato Beetle Blister Beetle 

| Ask ond Cucumber Beetle le Flea Beetle 
Dia ica Beetle 


, Tobacco Horn Worm 
sparagus Beetle 
Horseradish Beetle Cabbage Worm 








The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Incorporated 





Our Family Score Card 


Figure Out Your Grade: What Is It? 


HE merely average farm family in 
the South—or anywhere else for that 


matter—is going to have a hard 
making ends meet in 1931. 


time 


It is only 


the farm family that pulls together for 
progress and improvement that can ex- 
pect to have the comforts and conveni- 


ences of modern life. 


Hence we suggest this to every farm 


family now reading our paper: 


Why not 


score or grade the family now by the 
fifty tests of good farming and home 


making listed below? 


Then decide at 


what ten points you can make progress 
in 1931 and so win recognition as a “Pro- 
gressing Farm Family.” File away this 
score card and next January we will re- 
print it so you can compare your record 


then with your record now. 


SCORE CARD FOR A “BLUE RIBBON 


FARM FAMILY” 


Allow yourself 2 points for each question you 


can answer emphatically, ‘‘Yes.” 


Allow your- 


self 1 point for each question con-erning which 


you are at least 50 per cent efficient. 


Then 


add up and see how many points you get out 
of a possible 100. Fairs give blue ribbons for 


first prizes, red ribbons for second. 


A score 


of 85 or more on this test entitles a family 
to be called a “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” 
and a score of 70 to 85 a “Red Ribbon Farm 


Family.” Add 10 points to your score in 
a year and yours is a “Progressing Farm 
Family.”? Of course perfect scientific accuracy 


would give a higher rating to some items than 
others, but for popular use the plan of two 
points for each yes, etc., is the only practicable 


one. 
I.—The Blue Ribbon Farm 


1. Do you own your farm, or are you 
trying to own one some day, and mean- 
while leasing for five, ten, or more years 
instead of by annual rental? ...... eeaices 

2. Are you farming primarily not to 
produce a money crop as a one year’s 
job, but to build up a fine farm—its soil 
fertility, its livestock, its buildings and 
equipment, its pastures, its food and 
feed crops—as an. inspiring lifetime job 
and as a constant source of independ- 
ence and “a good living at home’’? .... 

3. Are you making your land richer 
each year by (a) growing legumes or 
other crops to turn under, (b) adding 
barnyard manures and needed elements 
in commercial fertilizer, (c) following 
carefully planned crop rotations, and 
(d) keeping all fields effectively ter- 
POCOO. OF “GCRINEET oo cci decent ecave keasea 


4. Do you make your farm feed itself 
—provide food for its folks (meat, milk, 
vegetables, fruit, and also bread as far 
as conditions justify) and feed for its 
animals (grain, hay, forage, and pas- 
ture)? 


5. Do you use modern equipment and 
machinery—sheltered when not in use 
and systematically oiled, painted, and 
repaired? 

6. Do you properly combine plant pro- 
duction and animal production by hav- 
ing at least two money crops and at 
least one important source of income 
from poultry, dairy cows, hogs, beef 
cattle, or sheep? 

7. Do you practice three essentials of 
good tillage: (a) early breaking, as deep 
as your section requires; (b) frequent 
harrowing; and (c) shallow, frequent 
cultivation (preferably with riding cul- 
tivators) to insure clean crops? ...... 


8. Are your fields properly fenced, 
thereby enabling you to raise livestock 
advantageously and enabling livestock 
to convert crop residues into profit?.. 


9. Are your fields well shaped and as 
large as practicable instead of being 
cut into small, odd-shaped, unsightly 
MUNMNE TL swakac Goonek Jc50% eet vacate woneea’ 


10. Are you a legume farmer, practic- 
ing as far as possible the rule of “‘a soil 
building crop with or after every soil 
robbing crop,” and does your farm have 
that sign of good farming—a liberal 
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your farm—“‘two cows, a brood sow, 
and 50 purebred hens,” the minimum 
for a small farmer, with larger num- 
bers for larger farms? 


12. Do you have an all-the-year-round 
garden, including at least two dozen 
vegetables, also strawberries, raspber- 
Sea Oth os ckdedes 


Peer wens eesereenes seneee 


eeecee 


eevecce 


eeceee 


eonece 


eeccee 


13. Do you have a good orchard, prop- 
erly pruned and sprayed, with at least 
three kinds of fruit and different vari- 
eties for succession, also three kinds 
of grapes? 

14. Are livestock and poultry well pro- 
vided for by (a) modern barns, hog- 
houses, poultry houses, etc., (b) suit- 
able grazing crops, and (c) real pas- 
tures, seeded to the best yrasses and 
regularly mowed to keep down weeds 
and sprouts and kept free of soil wash- 
ing? 

15. Do you practice the policy of hav- 
ing nothing born on the place except 
from a purebred sire? 

16. Do you plant no seed except of 
known purebred varieties? 

17, Do you constantly fight to keep 
weeds and grass from making seed— 
cleaning up fence corners, barn lots, 
pastures, and orchards, etc., as well as 
cultivated fields? 

18. Do you systematically fight insect 
pests and plant diseases—spraying truck 
and fruit crops, dusting cotton, fumi- 
gating stored grain, etc.? 

19. Do you treat timber as a real crop 
—protecting it from fire, thinning to a 
good stand, and weeding out less prof- 
itable for more profitable trees? ....... 

20. Do you know the uses of nitrogen, 
potash, phosphorus, and lime on your 
soil types and what formulas pay best, 
and do you use fertilizer as a supple- 
ment to, and not as a substitute for, 
wise soil building practice? 

21. Do you know the uses of different 
elements in feeding rations, buy by an- 
alysis, and regularly feed properly bal- 
anced rations to livestock? 

22. Are you an interested member of 
a codperative marketing association ?.. 

23. Do you prove that you are a good 
business farmer by (a) keeping farm ac- 
counts and a record of costs and re- 
ceipts for each crop or field, (b) mak- 
ing an inventory each year, (c) avoid- 
ing all debt except for “a p:>ductive 
purpose’”’—that is, for buying or doing 
something that will produce or earn 
enough to pay off the debt? 

24. Is your farm work carefully plan- 
ned ahead with different plans for fair 
weather and foul, and with orders plac- 
ed, purchases made, and work done sys- 
tematically on time? 

25. Do you use up-to-date commer- 
cial methods—(a) grading all products 
to suit market demands, (b) studying 
advertisements, catalogs, and exhibits 
of things you buy, (c) advertising your 
quality products for sale over your 
farm name? ...... Kadeknecewsdte nae oh te 


1I.—The Blue Ribbon Home 
26. Is your home well planned so as 
to provide (a) a pleasing architecture, 
(b) an interior arranged for comfort, 
convenience, and beauty, and (c) am- 
ple storage space? ........... ee ea ye 


27. Have you installed some form of 
modern waterworks in the home—com- 
mercial system, hydraulic ram, or other 
method? 

28. Have you a modern lighting sys- 
tem—electricity or gas? .......e.sseeeee 

29. Are there labor-saving conveni- 
ences for housework—a modern range, 
fireless cooker, oil stove, washing ma- 
chine, improved churn, etc.? .......... 

3%. Is your residence painted and oth- 
er buildings either painted or ‘white- 
washed? 

31. Is yours a reading family—regu- 
larly reading the best papers, farm pa- 
pers, books, and magazines, and do you 
average spending at least a nickel a 
day ($18.25 a year) for books and pa- 
PETE? sccece 

32. Is your home made beautiful by a 
lawn, a wealth of flowers, shrubs, vines, 
and trees outside, and by the introduc- 
tion of color, rugs, draperies, flowers, 
and reproductions of great master- 
pieces of art inside? ...............- ane 

33. Are there music and games (sing- 
ing, piano, violin, etc., chess, cards, 
checkers, etc.) that all the family enjoy 
together every week? 

34. Does the family love country 
things and enjoy studying the beauties 
and wonders of nature—knowing the 
names, habits, and characteristics of 
various birds, insects, reptiles, and 
fish; wild flowers, trees, shrubs, and 
weeds; stones, soils, and stars? 

35. Do husband and wife keep in touch 
with the county farm and home agents? 


36. Do husband and wife belong to 
and attend some local farmers’ organi- 
zation? 


POCO meee erases eerasesees tenes 
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to the Sm 


est 
Spraying Job 


FROM fighting pests in field and or- 
chard, down to painting a fence or 


spraying a flower garden—you 
can safely depend on MYERS 
Spray Equipment to do the 
work right at lowest cost. «<&% 
There is a size and type of f= \ 

MYERS outfit for every need 
from largest down to smallest. 


HandesPower 


Spray Pumps 


Big Engine Powered rigs for the heavi- 
est work, hand operated types such as 
Bucket and Barrel sprayers, Portable , 
Wheeled hand and power outfits, { 
small Compressed Air, Bucket and 
Knapsack types—the MYERS line in- 
cludes them all. Our catalog is full of 
valuable pointers on the profitable use and 
handling of spray equipment of all kinds. 


Write today for FREE Catalog and 
name of nearest MY ERS dealer. 


) The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
, 335 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 
Water Systems, Hay Tools, 
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like hun- 
— dreds of 
farmers and others—can earn sub- 
stantial part-time and full-time profits 
by turning your and your neighbor's 
idle timber into valuable lumber. 
Your tractor or gas engine will furnish 
power for an “American” Saw Mill. 
j Write for catalog of Bolters, Planers, 
Edgers, Trimmers, Saw Mills and 
wood-working machines. 


AMERICAN SAW. MILL MACHINERY CO. 


a 155 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Easily ‘Earned 


Big cash Profits 
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%. Does the family attend community 
meetings, community picnics, and other 
forms of neighborhood social life and 
recreation, and are the children taught 
by precept artd example to observe the 
Golden Rule, the Ten Commandments, 


and “the two great commandments’’?.. ...006 


38, Does the family work together to 
give the farm and home a reputation 
for general progressiveness and to pro- 
duce at least some one thing that is the 
best in the neighborhood and to exhibit 
the best of some farm or home product 


EUR Fa ORC YOOTT oc vcicvcccvvcpecone. see eee 


39. Are you doing all you can to sup- 
port modern consolidated rural schools 
and to codperate with the teachers of 
vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics ? 


40. Are at least some of your children 
between 10 and 18 enrolled in club work 


and do you know the club leaders? .... sese0+ 


41. Are your children regularly sent 
to school instead of being kept at home 
to help pile up a child-labor produced 


overproduction of money crops? .....+-. eoapee 


42. Do all the members of the family 
follow a well balanced diet—each person 
eating daily at least one leafy vegeta- 
ble, one starchy vegetable, and one raw 
vegetable; two fruits, one lean meat, 


and one-half to one quart of milk? .... sercecs 


43. Are modern methods being used 
to keep the family in good health—in- 
cluding avoidance of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, an annual examination by a doc- 
tor, yearly visits to a dentist, vaccina- 
tion against smallpox and _ typhoid, 
diphtheria toxin anti-toxin, the use of 
sanitary toilets, and avoidance of pat- 
GE PION oc ivcesecicccicccoutovecne coos 
44, Have all members of the family 
taken a vacation in the last 12 months, 
and does each one regularly enjoy some 
form of outdoor recreation—swimming, 
riding, hunting, fishing, tennis, base- 
ball, basketball, horseshoe pitching, 
OEE ca eo cbnbatiteybvcsebevacivncsess¥asee 
45. Does the whole family coéperate “ 
an effort to avoid waste and to make 
and save money so as to provide for an 
improved farm, improved home, im- 
proved living? 
46. Does the fa 
Sunday ciel? SpieRevedeasnt canktaaeuse 


47. Are you good neighbors—visiting 
your friends, helping the sick, codperat 
ing with neighbors in buying and sell- 
ing and in community improvement, 
making your friends welcome in the 
home, etc.? 


48. Do you carry life insurance and 
fire insurance in fairly adequate meas- 
ME Ads ce ecsinn Chscaceneeneens ec 0hteiccnue 


49. Are you proud of farm life as a 
profession for men and women, honor 
ing its leaders, helping every move 
ment that seeks to bring farm people 
together for self-protection and ad 
vancement, and doing all you can by 
your own appearance, manner, and con- 
duct to make others respect farming 
as a dignified and elevated institution? 


50. Finally, do you have a sense of re- 
sponsibility to God for the use of His 
soil, realizing that you are indeed “a 
tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with 
a small portion of His earth during your 
lifetime, which you are commissioned 
“to dress and keep”? for Him, passing 
it on to the next generation a little hei- 
ter for your having lived and loved and 
MOTOR. CHOTEP. cocevecdenicoveccecsesce ; 


EFT, GIR oc vekececsaccnsess F 
(Copyright, 1930, by The Progressive Parmer-Ru: 
Company) 
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WINTERTIME 





Winrertime eggs... of course you're anxious to sell doz- 
ens of them. But watch out for the gray months ahead. 
They’re apt to bring cold snaps... thaws... more 
cold snaps ... in quick succession. Hard weather on 
layers! And to continue regular egg production through 
this season of sudden changes, your hens must be in top- 
notch condition. That’s why feeding an oatmeal feed is 
profitable. For oatmeal builds health and energy. 


Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash contains pure oatmeal from the 
same mills that manufacture Quaker Oats. 


Of course, Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash contains a balanced 
assortment of other ingredients too. Ground grain prod- 
ucts, cod liver meal, molasses (in dry form) and necessary 
minerals are blended with the oatmeal. 


Each ingredient has its own special work to do. For 
example, cod liver meal furnishes the birds with the im- 
portant “sunshine” vitamin (exactly the same as that 
supplied by the natural rays of the sun). Molasses acts 
as a mild laxative. The minerals make egg shells and 
rebuild bones. All of the ingredients combine te make 
quantities of eggs . . . hatchable eggs. 


And best of all, Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is most economical 
to feed. You need only to count the cost per dozen of 
producing wintertime eggs to be convinced of that. Your 
local Quaker feed dealer can supply you with Ful-O-Pep 
Egg Mash. See him at once. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


Quaker 
FUL-O- PEP 
EGG MASH 
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BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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s your land 


hangey! 


ARE the yields per acre too small to be 


profitable? 


Armour Fertilizers make more profitable 
crops by producing bigger, better yields. 
Armour Fertilizers boost the yields per acre 


and quality of tobacco, cotton, corn, potatoes, 


peanuts, truck and other crops. 
Plan for larger acre yields and better qual- 


ity crops this year with Armour Fertilizers. 


Bigger yields reduce the cost per bushel or 


pound and increase profits. 


There is an 


Armour Fertilizer for each crop and each soil. 


Ask your dealer to supply the Armour Fer- 
tilizers best suited to your land and your crops, 


Armour fertiiizer Works 


111 Weet Jackson Boulevard 


General Offices 
Chicago, U. S. A 








Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 
breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. 


You will find all of the leadiag 
Please mention our 
paper when writing. 














ORCHARD BRAND 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
ARSENATE OF LEAD 
Dritomic SuteHur 
ARSENITE OF ZINC 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 





GROW “FANCY” FRUIT. Keep 
the orchard clean. You will make 
money by putting in the extra effort. 
Spray and dust wisely but never 
wastefully. Do a thorough job at 
just the right time; that’s the secret 
of success. As regards your dormant 
spraying, “Cash Crops” for 1931 has 
some very practical advice. Clip the 
coupon, or write for a copy to-day. 





LIME SULP 





HUR SOLUTION 





PARADICHLOROBENZENE 


i 
,SuteHus Dusts _ . 
*‘Fungi’*"—"e5-15"—="'90-10"'etc., etc. y 
Boroeaux Dust. ' 
i 
6 
i 


Ee, 
‘Drv Lime SuteHUR 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
curve monounes 


ious twee tegwrous OrtcaL CO" 17D, MONTREAL ‘wsrmeanatce . 


I'd like @ copy of “casH crops” for 1931. Mail mine to: 


Nome. 





Address. 











He Operates Twenty Plows Yet 
Lives at Home 


By J. C. MORECOCK, Jr. 














IVE at Home” has come to be the 
battle cry of all people interested 

in the welfare of the Southern farmer. 
But the advice itself is not new. Many 
men who are now leaders in their com- 
munities heard it years ago and were wise 
enough to put it into practice. Who can 
say that is not the reason they have at- 
tained the relative freedom from financial 
worry, and the social prestige they enjoy? 


Such a man is W. B. Lewis who oper- 
ates 20 plows on his large farm in the 
Hopeful community in Mitchell County, 
Ga. The land he owns is not the most 
fertile in the state but he makes up for 
that by growing the crops especially 
adapted to the soil he manages. His main 
crops are corn, hogs, and peanuts, al- 
though his annual harvest of cotton is 
from 80 to 100 bales. 

Mr. Lewis boards at home, and sees to 
it that his laborers do the same. This 
year before “hog killing time” meat was 
needed, so two hogs were slaughtered 
late in the summer for use on the planta- 
tion. When the first cold spell came, 13 
more were butchered, and when. visitors 
unexpectedly called at his home on De- 
cember 7 they found 16 hogs just cleaned 
and hanging on one long rack as you see 
them in the picture. His colored men 
were busy cleaning up while the women 
made sausage. As for Mr. Lewis, he had 
plenty of time to be a courteous host, for 
his work is organized as well as any 
manufacturing plant, and he is the di- 
rector. 

After the hogs are dressed they are 
cured in a homemade cooler which has a 
capacity of 500 pounds of ice and will 
care for over 100 hogs at one time, Dur- 
ing one season 160 hogs were cured 
in this farm packing plant. The meat is 
kept in there from one to 1% months, de- 
pending on the size of the hog. Some 
meat is sold locally in Pelham and Ca- 
milla, though the hams are disposed of 
principally to private customers in At- 
lanta, with some going to Athens and 
other points. All of the Negro share crop- 
pers are furnished with meat. 


The Lewis plantation plan is unique 
because all of the tenants have home gar- 
dens, even in December. This is ac- 
complished by furnishing each family 
with seed and fertilizer for the garden. 
They are practically made to have home 
gardens. Even W. B. Lewis, Jr., has a 
health garden of his own, and was justly 
proud in showing it to C. F. Richards, his 
vocational agricultural teacher, and two 
of his other teachers. 

There was an atmosphere of peace, 
prosperity, and contentment ‘permeating 


HOG KILLING TIME ON THE W. B. LEWIS FARM 


the air about the attractive home of Mr. 
Lewis, and reaching to the farthest re- 
moved tenant’s home on the plantation. 

Surely it pays for both the owner: and 
the tenants to live at home! 





Dairy Short Courses at 


Auburn. 
By P. O. DAVIS 

Sis short courses in dairying will be 

conducted by the dairy department of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au- 
burn, February 2 to 28. One will be in 
dairy production, the other in dairy manu- 
facturing. 

These were made possible by a new 
building, new barns, and new equipment. 
Prof. A. D. Burke, head of the depart- 
ment, says that most of the arrangements 
have been made. He asks those who are 
interested to get in touch with him. 

The dairy production short course will 
include testing, market milk on the 
farm, selection and judging of dairy cat- 
tle, dairy cattle feeding and management, 
dairy herd improvement, and breeding. 

The dairy manufacturing short course 
will include testing, market milk, butter, 
ice cream, and refrigeration. 





Fertilizer Cost Low 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 

I? COST Alabama farmers an average 

of only 1.93 cents per pound on the 
cotton produced last year to pay for the 
fertilizer used under cotton, reports F. 
W. Gist, Federal and state statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, who gives 
figures showing that the cost of fertiliz- 
ers per acre for the state was $3.63 and 
that the value of the cotton produced was 
$17.86, making the net value of cotton, 
above fertilizer cost, $14.23 per acre. 

Concerning the low fertilizer cost per 
acre, Mr, Gist said: “It is obvious to all 
students of cotton growth that it will be 
an economic mistake for the farmer to 
undertake to reduce the cost of produc- 
ing cotton by reducing the quantity of 
fertilizer used per acre.” 





Consumption Advances 
By L. O. BRACKEEN 

ROM 1889 to the five-year period 

1922-1927 all important foodstuffs, 
except meats and cereals, registered ad- 
vances in consumption, a survey by the 
department of commerce reveals. Per 
capita consumption of sugar ‘rose 44 
pounds, milk 150 pounds, vegetable oils 
10 pounds, while meat showed practically 
no change. 
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Better Flower & Vegetable 


SEEDS 


Buckbee SF ull of Life” 
making thie oped is 


this year we Mil 
offer— 












Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


bo mag Bovese Send 10 cents 
ae BA Gas eedive the Soon 
Get- Acquainted Collection” and 
New Instructive Garden Guide, 
Great Co. 








TIT LENT TT LE ET NE DELL PILED LETTS 
BEST BY TEST 
——— a SEEDS 
2 cts. for Packing and Postage 
20 gp vor gg ‘ae Seeds loc. 


PARSLEY, Cur Red 
CAB AGE: Bell fi Head Eee “Guernsey 
on, 
CELERY. Winter = rae _ il 
CUOUMBER Best TOMATO, Daltzore 
utter ° 
WATERMELON SEED BODIE Pare 


Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
PINKS. 75 Sorts, WAyEs of GOLD 


ooence Giants EOa wise 4 Kinds. 
KOCHIA. Cypress 600 Fi 
MIGNONETTE CArALOeE eae 


All Above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs 10c. 


CONDON’S GIANT <« LOMATO 


“Queen of the 
Large —— 


G 
ta we will mail you 125 
seeds of Condon’s Giant Ever- 
bearing Tomato andOUR BIG 








CONDON E Snes }.) Seedsmen 





Rock River Valle 
BOX 198 ROCKFORD, 


(20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection Giant Zinnias— 
ee for size oT ee eo ace to grow 
anywhere and Stoom from early summer until frost. 


ILLINOIS 








This collection includes 20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 
Brict it Rose Purple 
jurnt Lorenge sumer Yellow } any lle 
Salmon Rose anary Yellow 
a 1 “pe Blush Pink 
Buff Violet 
Ruby Red Culmson White 
Orange Deep Rose And Others 





These Seeds—20 Colors in phe, (over 100 seeds), 
10c; 3 iy L we — ° 3 20 pkts., $1.00. 

talog ( varieties in natural colors 
of Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses and Perenstele 
Imailed with every order or free on request. 


F.B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box77, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


a\F REE Maule’s 
@\ SEED BOOK 
= 


A GUIDE tesuecesstul gardeni Maul 
vegetable and flower seeds ‘ro full “of 
vigorous. oa ge Write fi 














wour free copy 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 324 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa, 
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SAVE MONEY 
Low cost one-gun outfite 
for spraying, disinfecting, 
whitewashing. 1931 cata- 
log free. 










PEARETREES 5 “4 


want yap and Lagi Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears, 
Ornamentals, ete. Catalog Free. 


Timely Garden and 
Orchard Tips 


By L. A. NIVEN 


N DECIDING how much Irish potato 

seed to buy, figure on using pieces 
large enough to weigh at least 1 ounce, 
and preferably 144 ounces. Smaller pieces 
will result in lower yields, thus making 
the larger seed piece more economical. 


2. Want to earn from $1.50 te $2 per 
hour? That is what may be expected 
from labor intelligently applied in a good 
home garden. These figures are not 
guesswork, but arrived at by carefully 
kept records. To be of the most value 
the garden must be a year-round propo- 
sition, and now is the time to make a 
start for 1931. 


3. To do effective pruning of fruit 
trees, a pruner similar to the one shown 
below is needed. The long handles give 
sufficient leverage to enable one to cut 
comparatively large branches. 





4, Start getting the manure ready for 
the hotbed two weeks before time to 
make it. Use fresh manure from horse 
or mule stables and without much bed- 


. . . . 4 
ding material. Put manure in pile and 


allow to heat. Fork over the pile every 
three or four days, putting the outside 
or cold manure in the center of the new 
pile each time. As soon as it has heated 
it is ready to put in the hotbed, and 
should be packed in tightly. If manure is 
so dry that it does not heat readily this 
can be remedied by giving a light sprin- 
kling with water. 

5. To get fruit trees exactly the same 
distance apart in all directions set them 
according to the triangle method, as 
shown below. This gives a few more 
trees per acre than the square method. 


Ptr. 
i, Me SS 
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6. There are several commercial dusts 
on the market that have proved entirely 
satisfactory as a treatment of seed Irish 
potatoes to prevent scab. Use one of 
these treatments, as scabby seed greatly 
reduces the yield. Use one ef the dusts, 
or the formaldehyde method, or the cor- 
rosive sublimate treatment, as follows :— 

Use only wooden containers, as this material 
corrodes metal. Dissolve 4 ounces of it in a 
small quantity of warm water, and add enough 
water to make 30 gallons. Then dip the po- 
tatoes in this solution, allowing them to re- 
main in it for 14 hours. Dip crate and all, 
but it is not desirable to dip bags in the solu- 
tion because they take up the poisonous prop- 
erties of the disinfectant too rapidly. If one 
is dipping considerable quantitjes of potatoes, 
and the same solution is to be used over sev- 
eral times, add one-eighth of the quantity of 
corrosive sublimate after each dipping that 
was used in making up the original solution, 
then add enough water to make 30 gallons 
again, 


Potato Shrinkage 


OW much shrinkage usually ‘takes 
place in sweet potatoes when car- 
ried“through the winter in a storage 
house ?” 


This will vary somewhat, depending on 
the condition of the potatoes when put in 
the house, the length of time kept in stor- 
age, etc. On an average, however, shrink- 
age of approximately 10 per cent will re- 





juts, grapes, 3c. 
TENM. NURSERY CO,, Bex 22 CLEVELAND. TENN. 








To all growers of ALFALFA, SOY BEANS, CLOVERS, COW 
PEAS, VETCH, PEAS, BEANS, and AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS 


U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 
ISSUES 


— LEGUME 


IN OCU LATION 























Exe) reprint of Special Report 
of U, 8, Dep’? of Agricuiture, 
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Nitragin ... Not A Dry Dust Inoculant 


ITRAGIN contains 30%-40% moisture. Packed in well ventilated tins, the moist, soil- 

like carrier is an ideal home for its billions of legume ee. NITRAGIN directions 

always say “use water’ when mixing. It is the easiest way because it is the only 
sure way to mix thoroughly. For more than 33 years NITRA GIN , served the American 
Farmer. Never has it vasertet Bh... Paw ee claims, or 7 a: Benet ht has always 
been FIRST in the adop’ ine improvements, i to place Expiration 
Date on Labels NITRA GIN’ sy ‘FRESH EACH YEAR); FIRST and Only Inoculant 
to put Legume Count on Every Can. 


NITRAGIN PRICES 
Alfalfa, all Clovers: % bu. size 40c; % bu. 66c; 1 bu. $1.00; 5 bu. $4.75. Soy Beans and Cow 
Peas: 1 bu. size 40c; 2 bu. 70c; 5 bu. $1. 50; 10 bu. $2.50. Peas, Beans, Vetch, Austrian W. 
Peas: %4 bu. size 4c; 4 bu. 6c; 1% bu. (160 Ib. size) 90e; 344 bu. $1.80; 5 bu. $2.50. Obtain 
NITRAGIN through your dealer or seed catalog. If not carried, order from us direct, 
stating kind of seed to be inoculated. : 


Write for Valuable Free Booklet on Inoculation of Legumes. 







Protect Your Investmen? 
In Seed and Labor 


t on the Original 






Has Served The Farmer Over 33 Years 
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THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 22,5000" ih stReet 








sult when kept four to five months. 
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“It’s the Yield 
that Makes the 
Profit’ 


NEW LOW PRICES! 


Cotton must be produced at the lowest possible 

cost in 1931. Replanting and all other unneces- 

sary expense must be avoided. Our Rowden 40 

and Acgla 37-6 are well known high yielding 

varieties, producing premium staples that are 

always in demand. 

Eliminate needless worry by planting one of / 
these pedigreed varieties. Write for catalog 

and new low prices. 


12 Gladioli Bulbs Fre with each 100-Ib. sack 


Loy EE. Rast SEED Co. 
NEWPORT, ARKANSAS 
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HERCULES 


r PROFIT 











ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 


10% DOWN. Prepare your own land for 
the plow—andin spare time 
doing 

ercules 
pulls stumps better and faster—is 
easier to operate and moves like a 
wheelbarrow. TODA Y—write for 
complete details and profit facts. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 


2713 29th St. Centerville, fa. 


Amazing Profit 
sty! 
Opportunity! 
MEN OMEN! I have a most unusu- 

‘ e al money-making op- 
portunity for a few more ambitious men aad we. 
men. I will put you in your own business and 
back you with free samples and free advertising 
to assure you big profits from the start. My 
| unique profit plan brings up to $15 and $25 in a 
|day—the year 'round. Simply help me supply 
demand in your community for over 100 daily- 
used necessities. All quick sellers, marvelous 
repeaters. Money-back guarantee. Choice terri- 
tory goine fast. Write at once for full details and 


free samples. Secretary, Dep. A-220, 
SAMPLES 2117 Franklin Aye., St. Louis, Mo. 


FRENCH 75 


—— 
EASY ON THE RECOIL 


J ATA NEW 
“LOW PRICE 


—Balance in A 
easy payments Make big money 


FREE—This thesame for others. 
BOOK : 



















Shot Guns are 
world standard. 
New reduced prices— 
direct-to-you make it easy 
for you to own an original 
Genuine I pags Our New 
$6-Page FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG tells all about Brown- 
ing Guns and how their famous 
inventor “harnessed the recoil’’. 
Ask for Catalog No. 240 


BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Headquarters and General Offices: 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. $. A. 

Ogden, Utah Liege, Belgium 

Write to-day for FREE TRIAL 


Ditch © “ez 




































awarded third prize. 











Prize Winners 


SOME really remark@ble artistic talent 
was displayed by Southern boys and 
girls in our drawing contest. It made 
me feel increasingly proud of every one 
of you. 

The prize drawing you will find on this 
page. John G. Stevens of Horry Coun- 
ty, S. C., won second place with his car- 
tooning sketch, a carefully done, fin- 
ished piece of work. In very keen competi- 


tion, the pen-and-ink landscape of James 


Dean, Shelby County, Tenn., was finally 
These winners to- 


3 ct | gether with a number of other entries 



















soil wi ks 
$37 sdand up. Bond for Ane cataien: 
wore Ditcher & G * 


M. Olds, 
Grace Sprayberry, .Clay. 


will appear in the February 1 issue. In 
addition, the following have been award- 
ed honorable mention, to all of whom 
and a great number of others, attractive 
sets of pictures are being sent :— 


(Names and counties are given) 


Alabama.—Eunice Brown, Franklin; Irene 
Baldwin; Ruth Wilson, Fayette; 


Florida.—Olga Tomasello, Palm Beach. 
Georgia.—Velma. Johnson, Carroll; Gladys 


Allen, Forsyth; Oletha Rigdon, Ware. 


UNCLE P. F. 


Thoroughbred Men and 
Women 


(Our “Success Talk” in this issue is by Dr. 


The Prize 





















our Heng B eed Help . 
Dr. LeGear’s 
Poultry 


Prescription 







Results Guaranteed. Get from your d 





LISTEN IN: Dr. LeGear's 










The balanced mineral and vegetable tonic. 
Dr.L.D.LeGear Medicine Co.,St.Louis, Mo. 
6:45 pm, Central Time. Station KMOX, 1090 kilocycles. 


T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, first 
chief of the Rural Organization Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Carver has had practical experience as a 
farmer, living on a farm, and is the author 
of one of the best works yet published on 
“The Principles of Rural Economics.” Every 
boy and older farmer will do well to read 
carefully anything he sees from Dr. Carver's 
pen.) 

HE Romans who understood the es- 
sentials of good agriculture reduced 
them to three; namely, a good seedbed, 
good seed, and good tillage. It would 
certainly be poor economy to prepare a 
good seedbed and then plant poor seed. 
That would not give the seedbed a fair 
chance. It would be equally poor econo- 
my to plant good seed in a good seedbed 








and then give it poor tillage. Then 





oat e 


“WINTER,” SUBMITTED BY DEVOLJA ABERCROMBIB, HALL COUNTY, GEORGIA, AGH 18, AND THE UNANI 
MOUS CHOICE FOR FIRST PRIZE. -OTHER PRIZB WINNING. DRAWINGS WILL APPBAR FEBRUARY 1}. 


neither the seedbed nor the seed would 
have a fair chance. 


More important than any or all of these 
three factors combined, however, is an- 
other factor, namely, a good farmer. Ev- 
erybody knows that it would be poor 
economy to grow excellent grain to feed 
to scrub stock. That is not giving the 
feed a fair chance. It is even worse 
economy to grow good grain and good 
pork and beef to feed scrub men. That 
is not giving food a fair chance. By scrubs 
I mean men who, however rich they may 
be, have no desires, ambitions, or inter- 
ests beyond the mere gratification of their 
sensual appetites. 


The final test of good agriculture, 
therefore, is the growing of good men and 
women who are thoroughbreds in the real 
sense of the word. T. N. CARVER. 


Our Next Contest 


OW here’s good news for those who 

keep scrapbooks. That’s what our 
next contest is to be about. What type 
of scrapbook do you keep, what do you 
have of unusual interest, how do you 
collect material, how do you arrange it 
to make it most attractive, and has it 
helped you in any way? Make your 
letters snappy, peppy, and full of punch. 
A drawing or photograph will add to the 
interest. First prize will be $2, second 
and third prizes $1 each, with mementoes 
for their books to all winning honorable 
mention. If you don’t keep a scrapbook 
but do collect coins, stamps, Indian relics, 
bugs, or anything else, then tell us about 
that. All letters should be mailed to 
Young People’s Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
by February 15. 


Send Ike a Ditty 


| B YOU know a snappy ditty for 
Crazy Ike—one that he hasn’t sung? 
Then send it to him in care of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist. 
Fifty cents is paid for each ditty that is 
accepted and used. 





Young Folks’ Drawing 
















Here and There 

part TOLAN, 8-year-old stockman 

of Illinois, won first prize at the Ex- 
change Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club Show 
at St. Louis recently on his Angus calf 
and sold: it for the world’s record price 
of $8.30 per pound. It brought him 
$6,972. 

Ruth and Evelyn Camp, two former 
4-H club members of New York State, 
have organized a 4-H club in the African 
Congo, Their father is a missionary. 
They call their club the Sunshine Makers. 

Marie McNeely, Kentucky Achieve- 
ment Club member, sends in this yell for 
the club :— 


A bushel of corn, a bushel of wheat, 
Our Achievement Club has never been beat. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Ocepyright. 1081, by Publishers Syndicate) 





5 Sp a LE 


“I didn’t mean to kill the-old cat. 1] 
just shot at it because tt looked healthy 
an’ I didn’t think about tts other eight 
lives bein’ already used up.” 

“Pug don’t know how to say his pray- 
ers. You ain’t supposed to tell about the 
lies your parents made up for you when 
it’s the collector knockin’.” 

“IT wasn’t impolite at Warty’s party. ] 
just told Mrs. Brown the refreshments 
was awful good, what they was of tt.” 
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CORN SHUCKING CHAMPIONS OF CULLMAN COUNTY, ALABAMA, AT 


Bee ost ht 
THEIR 1930 COUNTY RALLY. 





THE BOYS ARE HERMAN GILLEY. EUEL HUDSON,. SHERMAN CHILDERS, JOHN CHAMBERS, AND 
ROY BARNETT. COMMUNITY CLUBS MIGHT FIND A CORN SHUCKING OONTEST WORTH WHILD, 


Club Helps Community 
By MARIE MARCHANT 
Telfair County, Georgia 
HE 4-H club has brought about con- 
ditions in my community that would 
have been impossible otherwise. 


Gardening and canning are always 
foremost in the minds of all 4-H members 
and we take great pride in planting and 
cultivating our gardens, using fresh vege- 
tables on the table, and canning and pick- 
ling. all surplus. Our time is well spent 
and when Miss Brown, our demonstra- 
tion agent, meets with us to do the can- 
ning we have an extra get-together day. 
Of course, the rea} climax is reached 
when we have our exhibit and compare 
our work. with that of the other girls of 
the county. We all want our exhibit to 
take first prize but whenever we fail, the 
4-H girl congratulates the one that did 
win, for we learn the lesson of good 
sportmanship first. 


Next to the garden for feeding the 
family, we plant and cultivate our fiower 
gardens. Many homes in my community 
that were ugly and unattractive, have 
been made beautiful by inexpensive flow- 
ers and shrubbery since the girls joined 


-the club. 


Sewing, weaving baskets, and other 
things we learn to do about the home are 
as important, and during vacation when 
we used to be idle much of the time we 
meet to sew, or discuss our gardens. 


It is a real treat for the mothers of the 
community to have a spend-the-day party 
and let the 4-H, girls prepare the dinner. 
We are just trying to do the things we 
would do anyway but in a more sympa- 
thetic way. 





Now’s the Time to Enroll 
By G. V. CUNNINGHAM 

Georgia State Boys’ Club Leader 
AY... year has come around and 

I know the 4-H club boys are be- 
ginning to plan what they will do, and 
there are thousands of boys in Georgia 
who wart to join the 4-H club band and 
grow something that will make them mon- 
ey and have a good time with the others, 
We shall be glad to have any of them 
become 4-H’ers who will pledge their 
“heads to clearer thinking,” their “hearts 
to greater loyalty,” their “hands to larger 
service,” and their “health to better liv- 
ing” for their clubs, their communities, 
and their country. 

We had nearly 13,000 such boys in the 
clubs for 1930. We want 15,000 in 1931, 
and I am asking you who have been mem- 
bers to aid your county agents in help- 
ing secure this number. Your counties 
need the influence of farm boys growing 
crops and livestock better than their dads, 
and the boys need the opportunity to 
make some money, learn something about 
better farming, grow and expand into big, 
fine citizens such as the 4-H club will help 
make of them. 
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ENROLL IN 4-H CLUB WORK IN 1931 


O* CE again we urge every junior reader of The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist to enroll in club work this year and in this connection we 
call attention to the following facts which your parents should know:— 


Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 20 years of age on January 1, 1931, 
may join any club this year. 

Kinds of Clubs.—There are various kinds 
of clubs, but the most popular are Pig, 
Poultry, Calf, Corn, Peanut, Potato, and 
Cotton, these being for both boys and girls; 
and * ig Improvement, 
and Foods for girls only. 

Whom to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, 
consult your county agent or use the blank 
below, mailing it to the club leader in your 


state, and asking for any further informa- 
tion that may be needed. 


Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting 
the requirements may enroll as a club 
member, even if not a single other neigh- 
borhood boy or girl is interested. In or- 
der to get the full benefit of glub work, 
however, there should be a lecal club of 
five or more members. Expert supervi- 
sion and advice and many helpful dem- 
onstrations can be given to local clubs 
which ase not available to individual mem- 
bers working alone. 


Dear State Club Leader: Please have the proper authorities enroll the follow- 


ing boys or girls in club work :— 


Name Address 


POCO OOS OEE OEE E ETE EEE ESET TEETH ES EHETEEH ESSE SESS 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee! 


Age Kind of Club 


eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee reer reer 


Alabama boys should mail this blank to Mr. T. A. Sims, girls to Miss Bess Fleming, 
both located at Auburn; Georgia leaders for boys and girls respectively are Mr. G. V. 
Cunningham and Miss Lurline Collier, with headquarters at Athens; the Florida boys’ 
leader is Mr. R, W. Blacklock, Gainesville, the girls’ leader, Miss Virginia P. Moore, 


Tallahassee. 


_THE OLD RELIABLE 


PRS 


BILLION DOLLARS 


per year saved the users 
of Railroad Service.... 


In spite of the fact that the railroads of the country have spent for 
improvements to their property, in addition to proper maintenance, 
over $6,800,000,000 since 1920, and during most of this period have 
provided almost perfect service, their freight and passenger rates, 
measured by the receipts per ton mile and per passenger mile, have 
declined 15.5 per cent and 10 per cent respectively. In other 
words, if the receipts per ton mile and passenger mile had been 
maintained for the years 1921 to 1929, the public’s freight and 
passenger bill would have been over $6,100,000,000 greater, or 
nearly equal to their capital investment, in these years. 

During this period, also, the rate of 


feturn on railroad property investment 
has averaged less than three per cent. 
The The railroads are striving earnestly 

Q 23} to continue their excellent serve 
Railroads ice, but it is manifest they can- 
MAU K1 Ol as I aes not continue to do so indefinite. 
To Soend ly unless they obtain sufficient 
elias fevenues to meet their obligations, 
provide adequate improvements, and 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 


READ THE ADS IN THIS ISSUE 


obtain a reasonable return on the value 


of their property devoted to public use. 










Measured on the same basia asthe [ 
information given above, the pa- 
trons of the L. & N. Railroad Com- 
pany have saved over $150,000,000 
by reason of reduced freight and 
Passenger receipts for tramsporta- 
tion service over this Railroad. 
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For Real Farm Relief! 


Instead of selling grain at present low prices, farm- 
ers everywhere are converting it into feed with a 
Stover Hammer Mill. Losses are 
thus turned into profits. 20% saved by 
grinding small grain—3344% by grind-  ‘ 
ing roughage. Numerous exclusive fea- \% 
tures found on no other mill. Damper and 


ration — points 


baffle in throat prevent grain popping into out A of 
face of operator. All-metal hopper has large — a sol. 


capacity and slide for regulating flow. Grain 
may be ground alone, roughage alone, or 
both in combination. Get the com- 

plete description of this superior 

line of mills and you'll insist upon 4,5'7°.27° {%,¢,"% 
a Stover. h. p. Ask for catalog, 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


163 LAKE STREET FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
Also makers of Windmills, Corn Shellers, Saw Frames, Pump Jacks, 


mer and burr mills. 
Write for free booklet. 





Swartz Automotive and Tractor Replacement Parts and Tank Heaters. 
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WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 


A ADRARARALRA 


° 





Official Contest Winners 


TRAPNESTED — PEDIGREED 
S. C. White Leghorns—Reds—White Rocks 





CHICKS SHIPPED 


pede 14-Day Gua te 
Live: as “eatioe. “e Thee 


oges per bird. 

fourteen days. Ttiis unequalled years, 

guarantee is fully explained in 
Rucker’s now RET 


P. they finished 3 


Catalog. 52 pages. Beautiful- 
ly illustrated. Your copy is 
yeady now! We can furnish 
you eggs. chicks, or breeding 
stock, Rucker strain. 8. C. 
White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds, and White Plymouth 
Rocks. Get special big dis- 
counts and FREE Catalog 
Now! : 

ORDER YOUR CHICKS 
NOW! SPECIAL SAVINGS 


Canadian Contests. 


Contests. 


and for three years at Iowa and Glen Ellyn. 


Rucker chicks 


bition, and desirability as breeders. 


RUCKER REDS Continue to Win 
Again this year, Prof. Rucker’s famous Rhode Island Reds lived up to their breeding. 


They made the highest average per bird 
Canadian Contests. For two consecutive years they have been High Pen at Washing- 


320.2 Egg Average for Leghorns 
Sets New All-Time WORLD’S RECORD 


In the Official Dlinois Egg Laying Contest at Kankakee, the Rucker five bird White 
Leghorn Pen smashed all previous records and established a new 
all time, when they laid 1, 
They haye been U. 8. an 
a record that never hag been equalled by any breeder. In the Official Iowa 
R. 5 eggs per bird higher than the average for all others, and 
for the fourth year, they were High Pen at the Iowa Official Egg Laying Contest. 


WHITE ROCKS Lead Their World 


Yequally outstanding was the performance “a Prof. Rucker’s Big-Type White Rocks. 
They made the highest average per bird for five or more entries in all U. 8. 
They won the Barber $100 Cash Award for egg-production, exhi- 


World’s Record for 
601 eggs in 365 days for an average production of 320.2 
d Canadian Leghorn Champions twice in four 


and 


They were High Pen in all U. 8. Standard 


for 5 or more pen entries in all U. S. and 
In_the Pacific Coast 


It will pay you in extra egaw ton, Kankakee, 
a ig Brattle of the Giants, they even led the Leghorn entries for the first seven months. 


Not only di 


his year. Chicks from the 
year, but in the Iowa 


t 

@ame bloodlines as these cham-~ 
pions. All stock bloodtested for 
years. Write today for your 
copy of Professor Rucker’s 
FREE Catalog, special dis- 
counts. and reasonable prices. 
Address 


RUCKER, the strain 


Leghorn flocks. 


an average egg-production of 
In recognition of this record on all three breeds, Poultry Tribune 


d they win the Iowa Official Egg Laying Contest for the third consecutive 
R. O. P. they proved their superior breeding by finishing with 


21% eges, 12 eggs above the average finish for all 


has awarded Professor Rucker a a anos y for the most outstanding breeding 
accomplishment in the U. 


PROF. E. 8. RUCKER, America’s Foremost Breeder 
Route 9L 


Formerly Poultrymaa at Mase., 


8. and Cana 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


tewa, Me.. -Exporiment Stations 








sene. 


and profitable kinds. 


Our greatest early order offer, a Genuine Buckeye Built Brooder may 
be had by every NORMAN customer. 
Our wonderful new catalogue tells the story with full description of 
our blood-tested, accredited and guaranteed chicks, 
Poultry is the safest and best farm crop today. 
is the time to start your poultry year. 


=) NORMAN HATCHERIES, 





500 and 1,000 chick sizes, coal or kero- 


The ten most popular 
Now 
We are ready, are you? Write today. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











FREE—TEN BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS. All heavy mag for immediate shipment. 

h. Delivery any time wanted from now to June iat. 

Pay postman Sane when chicks are delivered. ‘This method enables you to get 

‘chicks on date wanted. Your order in advance helps us to ee our hekebes to conform with orders. 

Our prices will be in keeping with the prices of poultry and egs 
Parcel Post Prepaid, 


ordered if ordered before March 
books your order. 


booklet on feeding and care of chicks, 


Ten chicks free with each 100 
1 $1.00 


Write for free catalog, prices and 
100% alive delivery. 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 








PALMER HATCHERY, 





















Doce Certified CHICKS 
CHICKS e) tected Mt 100% Pec ddiven, BE ne 


PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 





ge Bred Quality Master Bred 
Strain Strain 
$13.00 17.00 
14.00 17.00 
14.00 19.00 
at} 19.00 
16. 19.00 
16-0 8 
‘2 





chick guarantee ever made, 
You take no chances at 
yond 30 Days to make sure our chicks are 


exactly as mesonted. 
@asy Bui Super-Test, Accred- 
ited chi it 









aPp 
icks. Write to for low prices and Bi 
Chick Manual, full of poultry accrets, PREG: 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY 
255 BUTLER, MO, 








Write for information 


on free > ' 
Cc Address 


Ly -Mr. Orville personally 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY Decatur, | 














CHICKS *22.=5° 


die Recreate of 


Ordinar>« nar enie tng. 
ie hice tas 
$e ity i ‘ter Bred 
i ie 
18.09 
e 















Write for our omens offer! All lam breeds. 


» Creed for DI n-- customers report 
their ing 200 eggsa year, with profits 
peers Bipor ben Feces cece Pee delivery we aeberagtion Bi 
. Wel tor prices .nd FREE CATALOG. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, ox S-262, MEXICO, MO, 





issouri State 
Live Delivery. Al 


" ou wish. 18 Lead- 
from Mi aie SS teeny Hatch- 


varicti 
MATCHEMIES. eno anne e. 
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Big Chick Catalog Sent Free 


One of the finest poultry books ever offered 
the poultry public is being put out by the Ken- 
gy Hatchery, owned by 

D s ade, of Lex- 
tame; Kentucky. This 
catalog has over one hun- 
dred beautiful poultry 
views and some of the fin- 
est pictures of individual 
birds ever placed before 
the public. The catalog 
also tells all about the ac- 
creditation work being done 
by Kentucky Hatchery in 
codperation with the poul- 
try department of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in or- 
der to improve the quality 
of chicks being offered. 
Pictures of the many cups and ribbons ob- 
tained by the Kentucky Hatchery stock are 
also shown in the book and anyone interested 
in poultry will find much of help and interest 
if they will send for a copy. 

Mr, Slade was formerly a member of the faculty in 
the poultry department of the University of Kentucky 
and in producing his high quality chicke he applies 
the acientific knowledge obtained as a result of his 
faculty experience with the practical knowledge whieh 
fifteen years as a poultryman has given him. The 


by_ writing 
Lexington, 





MR. D. D. SLADE 


Mr. 
Kent —, Ps 


Fourth §t., 
asking for his big free book. 





We have MORE successful customers in 
the South than any other exclusive breed- 
ing earernl READ HAT WE OFFER: Almost a 
QUA Y successful poultry experience and 
$70, 000 pk... breeding plant! All chicks we sell pro 
duced from _our own flocks on South’s LARGEST Poultry 
Breeding Farm (320 Acres). We breed ONLY from 
world’s heaviest laying strains, pedigree records to 320 
eggs por year. Fowls bloodtested! Tancred and English 
Leghorns, Parks’ Barred Rocks, Fishel White Rocks, 
Byers’ Buff Orpingtons, Rucker Bows. Fishel RB, 
\C. White Wyandottes, You got Finest Laying 
Blood at our moderate prices. First practical 
book written for Soushern poultry keepers Free! 


ARMS, 
Box 102, HA ATTIESBURG. Miss. 
80 BREED Sd tarecen rere pees 
DS sana tod Gold "Beal stock 
Ay 5 be, one, y Any po 
experience and my Valu 


ices. 
le 100 
page Catalog and Breeders’ G 

leber Co. Box 35, Mankato, Minn 


EVERLAY cecnorns 


‘The beautiful busi: hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
. Ee white og, id Record - 
teat area reatost wicket New Wok. a 


Bess Hert shied a vateiy. he 
Bon t 








we 





log free. 








I See by the Ads 
ALWAYS did claim I seen good 
things in the ads in this paper but I 

believe it’s gettin’ better. I just seen the 
ad in this paper about a man gettin’ bread 
out of his own 
wheat fields and 
meat out of his own 
smokehouse or words 
to that effect. Yes, 
and I would say get 
bread and cornfield 
beans, cowpeas and 
goobers out of his 
own corn patch. I 
can’t see nowheres 
where these folks 
says what they got 
.to sell. It looks like 
they wants folks to make some money 
first and then I reckon they’ll tell what 
they got to sell. Anyhow I like what they 
say about what to do and like I said in 
my last piece if everbody would do like 
they say then all of us would get a lot 
more money for what cotton we grow. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
some fellow is claimin’ he gets 113 quarts 
of milk in every bag-full. That’s an aw- 
ful lot at one milkin’. I sure would like 
to see the cow. Look up his ad. He's 
got the bottles there to show you. 

I see by the ads in this paper where old 
man McCormick has got a lot of fine 








BILL CASPER 

















WILLIAM AND MARION WILSON, LAUDERDALY 
COUNTY, ALABAMA, AND THE FAMILY’S TUR- 
KEYS SEEM TO BE ON QUITE FRIENDLY TERMS 


tools spread out for folks to see. I sure 
would love to have some of them things 
about the first spell of good weather and 
somethin’ to pull them. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
some fellow made a pretty good crop of 
wheat and cotton and corn. I reckon that’s 
a pretty good plan—grow somethin’ to 
eat, somethin’ to feed, and somethin’ to 
sell. His plan ought to be worth readin’ 
about in the ad. You won’t have no trou- 
ble findin’ it. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
looks like duck shootin’ is good. When a 
fellow can’t work I reckon that’s a pret- 
ty good way to make the meat in the 
smokehouse last longer, that is if you 
can hit anything. 

When I seen so many ads in this paper 
[ just had to write about them this time. 
I hope you will all read all of them and 
get as much good out of them as I do. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





Getting Most Eggs in 
Winter 

O HANDLE hens so they will pro- 

duce the maximum number of eggs in 
winter when prices are high is the ideal 
that all poultrymen would like to attain. 
To approach this goal as nearly as pos- 
sible, carry out the following seven sug- 
gestions offered by the Kentucky College 
of Agriculture :— 

1. Sell small, poorly developed pullets, 
as they will not lay until late winter or 
early spring. 

2. Keep a good mash before the hens in 
a hopper. This may be home-mixed or a 
commercial mash. A good home mash is 
made up of 200 pounds of ground yellow 
corn and 100 pounds each of bran, shorts, 
and meat scrap or tankage. 

3. Keep the fowls in good flesh by feed- 
ing a liberal supply of grain. For each 

















100 hens feed 12 to 16 pounds of grain 
daily. Whole yellow corn is sufficient as 
a grain feed. The heavy grain feeding 
should be in the evening. 

4. Winter production will be greater if 
awarm wet mash is given once each day. 
Mix a few pounds of the mash being fed 
with warm water or milk to a crumbly 
consistency and feed about noon. 

5. Water must be kept before the hens 
at all times, if high production is to be 
maintained. This requires watering sev- 
eral times each day during extremely cold 
weather. 

6. High production cannot be expected 
from lousy hens. Kill lice by applying 
Black Leaf 40 to the roost poles on a 
mild day. Apply just before the hens go 
to roost. 

7. If electricity ts available it will pay 
to use lights in the poultry house in win- 
ter. Turn them on about 4 o’clock in the 
morning. 








WORKS LIKE MAGIC 
At last! An automatic. simple 
little can opening machine for the 
home! This revolutionary invention 
in only a few short months has 
banished old can openers from over 
100,000 kitchens. 





AGENTS 


Men and Women 


$6 and $8 in an . And no wonder! 
hour. full orf Imagine an amazing, Ufetime de- 
spare time. Big, vice that ho! the can a cuts 
worthwhile com out the top. leaving can rim slick, 

ions on ev- smooth and clean. Just turn a 
ery gale. EKxclu- crank, that’s all. Approved by 


kK a 
Priscilla, etc. Write today for spe- 
cial introductory advertising offer 
tral States Mfs. 


Cen ., Dep Ag24 
4500 Mary Ave.. St. Louls 

















PILLS 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 









8 from 250-342eg¢ 
PEDIGREED Stock. Bred 
4 fn our National Egg Contest Winners. They 
ow faster, make better layers, pay larger profits. 
quanAnvee PROTECTS YOU AGAINST LOSS Ist 2 
€KS. Mrs. J. F. Sanders, Wesco, Mo. raised Bxof 2000 
chicks and was getting cee | ‘in 5m Mrs. C. Schertz 
Aurora, Nebr., raised 586 out of "600. me ond. ‘$1028 
worth of egcs from 250 fae SPECIAL PRICES, 
EASY TERMS. Catalog FREE. 12 varieties. & UP 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 678, CLINTON, MO, 


Brooders Free! 


with early orders for RIVERSIDK 

CHICKS. Increased capacity enables 

us to offer best chicks at prices lower 
than ever and give valuable premiums 

ho Pn iepimmecaad and new poultry 
ook fr 

















Oe U.S. oa. OE. 
Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 


R. F. D. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 


SAVE MONEY AT THESE PRICES! 


10 extra chicks with each hundred if ordered on or before 
March ist. Leghorns, wa. Buff and Brown, $10 per 100; 
Rocks, Bd., Wh., Bu $12 per 100; 8. C. and BR. C, 
Reds, Buff Orps., 8. L nd Wh. Wyan., Black Minor- 
cas, $13 per 100, Heavy. po ttet 10c. Bl. Giants, 16c. 
Special reduction on larger quantities. $1.00 down 
books order. Pay postman balance when the chicks arrive. 
EMPIRE MATCHERY, Box 80. Columbus Grove. Ohie 











‘BRED-TO 4 


LAY 

EGGS AND de ah NOW AT (918 PRICES 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 
Barred Rocks, 313. 323 and 325 eggs in 1 
yr.—148 eggs in 148 Gave “Laging at 113 [Frey 
days. Customers profits $8.09 per hen. 
Winnera oe 40 Contests. 
J. W. PARKS & SONS, Box P. Altoona. Pa.@ 


PULLETS - Guia 














Eag Brod, Cortined Floct pioges youse 
pee desciaerts Gert 


” elery Maude Farms, Box 78 .Portiand. ind. 
White Leghorn Chicks Sif,vca@o-p. any: 


where. Guaranteed to Live and outlay others. Egg-bred 30 
years—laying contest records to 334 Pein Thousands of 
satisfied customers. saries hens, week-old pullets. 
Bargain prices. Wri! ‘or free easter and price list. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Bia Discount Now. 





BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Rie age 
R live delivery, Bi 





C.0.D. 18 breeds. 
ages. 100% 


lan 
to get xe your BA ‘inn “orate Rae ie for ie 
catalog. RUS 


= 


K FARMS, Geox 314. 





Molo) Gaecterterrte 


FAMOUS LAYERS 


NABOB'S 
‘BRED BY SPECIALISTS 
NABOBgPOULTRY FARMS BOX 


ATALOG FREE / 
CAMBIER,O 








PUREBRED POULTRY : 
70 BREEDS: oriiscts.Sursored-taray, 


rth: d, thi lity and most prof- 
northern raise: ah quality aloes. 


itt 








itable, Fowls and Eggs 2 
ri arabes 1893. by al 


pla 
ble 100 page ag 4 book and catalog 


America’s great 


R. F. NEUBERT CO.. Bex 249. MANKATO, MINN, 
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KILLS 
y Lice 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


Just paintthe roosts with “Black 
Leaf 40.” The heat from the 
birds’ bodies releases the fumes. 
which kill lice. 

NO HANDLING OF BIRDS 
Recommended by Colleges and Experi- 
ment stations everywhere. Ask your 
dealer. If he does not have it, send us 
$1.25 for 150 bird size. 

pd gig ty tt 


with ‘Black Leaf 40 
according to directions , 








TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP., 
Incorporated 

Loulsville, Ky. 
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Brooder $4.80 Complete 

In a few minutes you can make a better brooder 
than you can buy. No tools needed but a pair of 
ordinary shears, The materials, including Heater, 
cost only $4.80. Broods 40 to_100 chicks. 

I want you to try. my brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
er Heater holds one quart of oil and 

Burns 10 Days Without Attention 

ia dneeecoenmennnndlieeementl Soe heenenenen nea 


Try the brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the 
best bro@der you ever used, return the Heater in 30 
days and get your money back. When ordering, please 
eye your dealer's name, send sor my sree Bookie 
‘Pow 


try Helps. 
Route 186-K ELMIRA, N. Y. 


ROSES 


THAT BLOOM 
in the Southland 


Roses that bloom 
are the 
want. 
bloom are the kind we 
zrow. Not a long list 
of varieties, but every 
one has proved its 
value for the South. 
All plants are budded 
or grafted (we do not 
grow own-root Roses), 
Our catalogue, “Southern 














field-grown. 
Planting Facts,” will tell you about them, 
Write today for a copy. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
Box 315, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
The South’s Largest Nursery 



















SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
| vy Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
rite TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. . 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 

















alif. Reawood, hot wa 
double walls, dead 
lass doors, turn- ff 
ing trays, shipped set up ready to use. 
AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
150 Egg Size Now Only - 
250 Egg Size Now Only - 
400 Egg Size Now Only - 25.45 


80 Days Trial—Money back if not satisfied. Brooder prices cut, too. 
Order now or write for Free Catalog. Freight Paid east of Rockies. 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD CO., Box 43 Racine, Wisc. 


This Silo Can't Leak 


No wasted, spoiled or dried-out sil- 
age. Permanent, air-tight job. Can’t 
leak, rot or warp. Free book gives 
startling silo facts. Write: 


BABSON MFG. CORP., Dept. 29-51 


































2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. # 




















Scaly Legs 
By WM. N. TERRY 


ANGE, or scaly legs as it is more 

generally called, is caused by a mite 
that gathers in a crust like formation 
upon the shanks and feet of a fowl and 
while as a rule it does not to any great 
extent hinder production, it greatly im- 
pairs the appearance of a flock. It is 
quite common with farm flocks and if not 
checked will spread quickly through a 
whole flock. 


When the parasites causing this condi- 
tion get upon the legs of a healthy fowl 
they work their way under the scales on 
the front of the leg, or on the upper part 
of the toes. They multiply rapidly and 


scales begin to rise and a little yellow crust 
form about their edge. In time other 
scales become involved, the crust in- 
creases in thickness, and a powdery mate- 
rial piles up in considerable quantities and 
eventually the feet become involved to 
such an extent that they seem to be sev- 
eral times their normal size. 


If you will pull this crust off the sur- 
face is raw and will bleed, and if you ex- 
amine the interior of these crust like 
formations you will find they contain 
parasites, which are causing the trouble. 
Sometimes there will be a female and a 
number of young. The young are born 
alive so no eggs will be present in the scale 
unless the female has been crushed and 
the eggs mashed with her body. 


Many times scaly legs becomes so 
bad in a flock of fowls that if not 
checked the fowl cannot walk, lies on its 
breast, and scrambles about from place 
to place. However, it is not so very dif- 
ficult a thing to cure if taken at the 
start and given prompt attention. 


The first thing to do is to remove the 
affected fowl from the rest of the flock. 
Then disinfect the house, nests, and 
perches. The treatment then begins on 
the individual fowl by removing the scales 
so that the parasite may be reached and 
destroyed. The scale may be removed by 
soaking the legs of the fowl in oil, either 
sweet oil, or cottonseed or kerosene oil. 
This should be applied freely and allow- 
ed to remain for at least 24 hours. The 
action of the oil may be intensified by 
wrapping cotton or other soft material 
about the legs of the fowl, tying it on 
with soft cord. Vaseline or soft soap may 
also be effectively used. After the oil has 
had time to soak in thoroughly, the scale 
or crust may be taken away without pain 
or injury to the fowl. 


Follow the removal of the scales with 
a rubbing of a solution of balsam of 
Peru in alcohol, equal parts, or a strong 
solution of sulphur ointment. Even a 
creolin solution of one part creolin in 10 
parts of water may be effectively used, 
applying each day until the fowl’s legs 
become normal in appearance. 


Treat only a few fowls at a time, and 
care must be exercised not to soil the 
fowl’s feathers. The vaseline is a little 
slower than the oil treatment, but it will 
not cause any irritation to the fowl’s legs 
and feet, which sometimes follows the oil 
treatment. 





Do You Need an Index? 


by YOU keep your copies of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
one of our semi-annual indexes will make 
them twice as valuable. Vocational 
teachers, county agents, and agricultural 
librarians should find it particularly use- 
ful. 

There is now ready the index for the 
issues from July 1 to December 31, 1930, 
and as long as the supply lasts, we shall 
be glad to send a copy to any person 
writing for it. Please enclose 4 cents to 
pay for mailing. Next July you can get 
the index for the previous six months 








and so on from year to year. 


within a short time you will notice the | 
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FIND THE TWIN TOWERS 


Qualify for the Opportunity to Win $3700.00 


N illustrious Chicago artist presents below 
his dream conception of the coming Chicago 
Centennial World’s Fair. When he had com- 
pleted his drawing, to his surprise he found he 
had drawn two of the towers exactly alike— 


IDENTICAL TWIN TOWERS. There are 


| well over two dozen towers here. Many of them 


look alike. But—only two towers or buildings 
among those numbered are exactly alike—ex- 
actly alike in size, shape, width and design. How 
quick is your eye? Can you find the TWIN 
(TOWERS? Be careful now. It will not ob- 
ligate you in any way, or cost you any- 
thing to try for the Grand Prizes which 
will be awarded according to the contes- @ 
tants’ standings when the final decision is 


ARTIST'S CONCEPTION OF CHIC 








AG 


made. If you can find the twin towers, send 
the numbers together with your name and ad- 
dress. Then we will give you full instructions 
as to how you may win the first prize of twen- 
ty-eight hundred, fifty dollars, or a brand new 
90 h.p. airplane, and actual flying instruction, 
with an extra prize of $850.00—you can win this 
by being Prompt—making a total first prize of 
$3700.00 cash if you prefer in this unique ad- 

vertising program. Duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in case of ties. Solutions will 
not be accepted from persons living in 
Chicago, or outside of the U. S. A. Mail 
our answer today. M. J. MATHER, 
oe aa 54 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, 

inois. 





SP, L 


© CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR 

















[ will send : 


een 


you without cost priceless 
secrets of successful poultrymen 


A simplified guide to chick culture reduced to six definite rules. 






It required seven 


ae contact with the country’s most. successful poultrymen to compile them. 
ach principle thoroughly tested on my own poultry farm. | know from my own 
experience that anyone who will follow these rules faithfully can hardly help in- 


creasing their profits at once. 


b ‘ Nothing complicated or difficult. 
ane ust the best of everyday pratices which are making the dollars for 
ose who are most successful worked into a simplified system that anyone 
~can follow. No matter what your experience has been. . . these rules 
will help you to greatly increase your poultry profits. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just write for my NEW POULTRY 
BOOK— it’s FREE—contains the SIX PRICELESS RULES. 
Write at once so you will thoroughly understand ‘these 
priceless practices before making plans for next year. Just 
say, “Send me your NEW POULTRY BOOK” 
and it will come promptly. 
or postal card into the mail today. 
WAYNE N. SH - 
Box102 LaPlata, Mo. 


Nothing to 












Get your letter 


















10 FREF. CHICKS With every 100 chicks ordered before March Ist. 
$ Delivery any time you wish. High quality, 

purebred, accredited stock, under supervision D. D. Slade, formerly of the 

Get those free chicks. 

Our catalog describes in detail breedg of- 

gives instructions on raising 

It’s free. Also 3 and 6-weeks old chicks. Write today. or 


Poultry Department of State University. 


BIG CATALOG 


chicks. 


fered and 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 W. 4th St., LEXINGTON, KY. 










One dollar down books 
der. Pay postman the rest 
after chicks are received, 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy Asie Sell” 
Count as one word each initial. 


; : » abbreviation, and whole number, z A) ees Rae 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- ae i Ai 
¢ ' aa A 
. , ie aye 


erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. « gett IDF m, 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


below. 


Alabama, and 
editions as per list 





ie 70 Covered— 


Regular Classified— Display Classified— 
, Ala., and Florida. 13 A 


word $13.00 per 
$14.00 per 
$13.00 per 
$7.50 per inch 
$10.00 per inch 
$50.00 per inch 


Edition— 
Georgia-Alabama 
Carolinas-Virginias... 
Mississippi Valley.... 
ow yg bee rey 


ALL FIVE BDITIONS 


word 
word 
word 
word 
word 


State plainly 
what editions you 


wish te use. Ky., Middle and E. ’ ‘Tenn... 


Texas and So. Ok 
Whole South........ 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance 
in advance of publication date. 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 























Address Classified Ad. Dept., The ecard sper Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, ae 


Farms for Sale or Rent Cabbuse-Callasde-Outens 
postpaid: 500, 
0, 


Own a farm in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, $1; Prompt 
Washington or Oregon, Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Minn. 


Alabama 


ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE w. 
Plateau in Autauga County in ice from Interstate Plant Co., 

Easy terms. Send for. Ten million Cabbage plants. 500 postpaid, 75c: ex- 
LAND CO., tra large size: 500 postpaid, $1. Expressed: 1,000, $1; 
Phone 7-4141 10,000, $7.50. KR. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 
Sale.—Ejghty acres. “Thue 1600s: price C.0.4d, SR ee and Onion plant 

$6,000. Owner sick and must sell. Is completely equip- bea ‘ bag free * uae 0. aE: 2 ek 
ped, buildings, machinery, livestock, pecan grove. Five y maha ree. efferson tA eabnaan 
miles from Robertsdale, $1,000 in cash, balince on Pay the Goa 
time. Write or sea Willis J. Wells, Colonial Inn, te and Onion plants. 
° »- Sis ? 000, $3. 60. 
Send No Money. —C.0. od. 


Fairhope, Ala 

ion plants. All varieties mailed promptly. 509, 
1,000. $1; 5.000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, 
Georgia. ‘ j : $ 
f be har mea hea ade nee “ Ne ear -. pronne 3 and, , Neal's | Pai ni 
3ermuda nions. ‘ollards, 3 uick shipment. z s name. Either va y 2 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quit- PR sg ‘aw. Ror re: $10 per 1,000. Ry! st. Clair, Huntsville, Ala. 
man, Ga. John _W. Jaw. Rt. 7. 
Frostproof Cabbage and On- Onions Cotton 
mailed promptly. 500, 65¢; Ss rrowers of Half and Halt 
Georgia Farms (o., Albany, Buchanan’s Onion plants: 500, $1: S. ee _e eronere* 

paid, Catalogue free. suc hanan’s, —— - 

SR SS ORS Half and Half.—High linting, big boll. 


Strawberries Join M. Bligh, Decatur, Ala. 
Cootifed. Missionary and Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
900 








Cabal PatlandsCetois 


Onion Plants.— 
strong. Treated seeds. 
labeled with vari- 
Charleston Wake- 
Late pty 
1,000, $2 


WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our acivertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda 
Open field grown, well rooted, 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty mossed. 
ety name; Early Jersey “Wakefield. 
field, Succession, ppcnheaes. ee Dutet 
postpaid: 200, The; 3 pS $1.2 
2,500. $4.50. Expres = raat: . S00, 

Prizet taker, Crystal Mg ax and Yellow 

paid: 500, The: 1,000, $1.2 35: 6.000, $ 
leet: 6,000, $4.50. Full count, anal 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed, Write for 
Union Plant. Company, Texarkana, Ark, 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion puauts 

1,000, $1.75. Expressed: 3,006 
shipment.’ Empire Plant Co., cicae, a 

Leading varieties Cabbage and Collard ptnnth ready 
now. Prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40. Collect, $1, 
1,000, Lakeside Plant Farm, Lakeland, Ga. 

“Notice !— Customers of Thomasville Plant Co, and E, 


Lumpkin cau get same good plants and prompt serv- 
Lucedale, Miss. 


Paul. 





2.30. | Onions: 
Feermuda, post- 
Express col- 
shipment, safe 
catalogue. 








CENTRAL 
on the Marbury 
tracts of 49 acres and up. 
booklets, lists, ete. 

HOMESTEAD 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala 
Farm for 


Beans 


Cowpeas.—-Sound. recleaned Otootans, Bi- 
Soybeans; mixed and straight Clay 
Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, 





Soybeans, 
loxis, Mathews 
Peas. Get our. prices. 
South Carolina. 


Dewberries 
$3.50; 1,000, 





“Prompt 
10,000, Young Dewberries: 100, 
Ga. Gamble. Remlap, Ala. 


$20. Weaver 





Albany, 
Send_ no money, , Frostproof Cab- ag Flowers 


Leading varieties, 500, 65; 
Albany Plant (o.. Albany, Ga. 250 Flower Plants, 110 Glads, 20 Dahlias, 60 Pan- 
sies, Fa Iris, 12 Everblooming Roses, 20 Perennials; 


frostproof Cabbage and On- 
65e; $1. $5. Catalogue. Riverside Gardens, St. Louis, 
Michinan. 





Corn 
Corn.—Finest. grown. Write for 
suchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn 
Hastings Prolific Corn for 
e.’’ $2.50 bushel. Woods 


suchanan’s Seed 
prices. (Catalogue free. 

Plant Wood's Improved 
big yields. ‘“‘It produces mor 
Firm, Brooks, Ga. 


Hastings 








California 


California.—Where farmers are 
year round. Land priced 
Dept. I, Stanislaus County 
Chamber Commerce), Mo- 








Paymaster; true to 


County, 
bushel $4.59. 


Crops growing 
free booklet. 
Board (County 


Kudza 


inspected; 
a. 


Stanislaus 
prosperous. 
low. Write 
Development 
dlesto, Calif. 

















Florida 
You Really Live in Orange County, Florida.—Crops 
growing every month in year—oranges, grapefruit, truck, 
Sulbs; poultry, daitying. Small acreage pays big re- 
turns; land prices ‘reasonable: pure water; excellent 
Toads, unexcelled schools, ‘ntimerous towns, Pictorial 
free. Orange County Chamber of Commerce, 
Main Street, Orlando, Fla 


Send no money! 
plants 
$2.70, 


C.0.d. 
ion plants. ood 
1,000, $1; 3,000 
Georgia. 

Cabbage plants, 
$1.25; 5,000, $5: 
tion or money 
Calvary, Ga. 

C.0.d. frostproof. “Cabbage “and “Onion plants, ~All Vva- 
rieties shipped promptly, Satisfaction or money back. 
500, G3e; 1,000, 980; 5.000, $4.48. P. D. Fulwood, 
Digon, qa. 


\ Frostproof Cabbage, srt, 
Tieties. postpdid: .300, 75e; 500, 
pressed: 1,000, $1: 5,000, "$1. 50. 
tiesburg, Miss. 


Cabbage plants, 
low and white: 500, 
plants and quick shipment pkiad” 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions Fynstproof Plants. 
grown, true to name: 75c, 1,0 
Quick shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties: 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation lard plants; Bermuda Onions now reaily. 
arges unless the advertYser quotes a ‘‘prepald 500, $1.10; 1.000, $2. Expressed f.o.b.. $1 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
tions between our plant ,advertisers and buyers. pr 
Carlisle Plant Farms grow “all kinds of 

plants. Write for illustrated booklet. Plants 
teed. Only best seed used. Prices low. 
Plant Farms, Box B. Valdosta, Ga 

Superior quality “frost proof Cabbage. Onion, Collard’ 
plants; all varieties. Moss packed; postpaid: 200, 50c; 
500, $1; 1,000, $2, . Collect, $1 | thousand, Vickers 
Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Cabage plants, Charleston, Jersey, Flat Dutch, Copen- 
hagen; prepaid: 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.40. Collect: 75, 


1,000, $1.75; 
. Memphis, 


post- 


John 
Tenn, cotton, 





Catalog froa, 





leading varieties: 500, 75 i 1.000, 

postpaid, Millions ready. isfac- ——————————— 

refunded, Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Pure Piedmont Cleveland cotton seed at Seay se price, 
0: prepaid. C. R. Oliver,- Castleberry, Ala. 


Information, write J. C. emple. Canon 
Two million Strawberry plants. $3.25 per 1,000 w 


D Wannamaker-Cleveland Big ~ Boll cotton 
Catalog free. South Michigan Nursery (R12), New {leaned and araded. $1 bushel. J. M. 
suffalo, Michigan. - 


Mountville. 8. 
. High # Wannamaker-Cleveland. wilt 
ohne’ tace Rag ge ve 1% inch ha ig 40% lint. 90¢ 
Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ale Farms, Brooks, Ga 
Strawberry plants from ‘Tennegssee’s original WILT RESISTANT COTTON § SEED 
plant growers. Special quotations to associations and oe 
wholesalers. Also Fruit Trees. Illustrated price list. Rowden 40 — Acala 376 Early Delfos 
Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. Prices you can afford to pay. 
Plants!—Crop of plants is very short but ~ LOY: E. RAST SEED CO., Newport, Ark. 
Improved Klondyke and Missionary, : 
50 $2: 1.000 or over, Gisvelaas Big Boll cotton seed direct from litnator 
Full 100 pounds $3.5 Get it pure. Beware. J. R. Cleve- 
Jud- land, Stratton, "tes 
Improved Rucker Wilt Resistant 
inch staple. Biggest yielder known. 90e 
Glenwood Farm, Brooks, Ga. 
Dixie Triumph Big Boll Wilt Resistant 
first year from breeder, recleaned, privately 
bushel. D. R. Day, Trenton, S. C 





seed. ra- 
Simmons, 








Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy 
"farm land on the Sduth ‘Plains of. Texas?. Prices range 
from $11, to $21 per.acre. 55,000 acres in tract of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil: corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 

Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 

, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 

J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





cotton — seed 


resistant 
Glenwood 


Klondyke Strawberry bushel. 


. $3; postpaid, Cupp 





er la Biante a va- oe Stone 
1; $1.75. Ex- 5; 


aka ie Farm, Hat- 





eats. Buy 
all varieties: i, Bermuda | Linton, yel- 
The: gs 000, $1: 00, $3.75, Fine 
Miteive oll Plant 





Strawherry 
quality best ever. 
prompt shipments: 250, $1.50; 500, 
$3.50. State certified. and tine. Catalog’ free. 
list Nursery Stock. J. A, Bauer, Lock Box 168, 
sonia, kK. 


Cabbage, large open field 
Bermuda Onion. $1. 
Quitman 








Plants 


Cotton: 45% lint; 
bushel, 











“Georgia Col- 
Prepaid mail: Nursery Stock 
thousand. 

Tung Oil Nut trees (Japanese),- year old, thrifty 
stock. Write Brodbeck & Zundel Bros., Point Clear, 
Alabama, 

Fruit BS aI ty aches, Apoles, gf ait S Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free ysinger Nurseries, 49 polis weigh pound: 
Cleveland, Tenn. ton. Write for special 

eines fits and elie he Sroatiy re- Lavonia, Ga, 
luced. ou can afford to plant. rite Harlan Farms ‘s 
usa: Inc., Lockhart, Ala. Rucker’s Select No, 1 Cotton Seed.—The cotton that 

- produces the greatest net profits. Lints 46 per cent, 

Valuable Buys.—Pecan and Tung Oil Nut Trees, Fruit % staple. Seed culled and in new bags. At reduced 
rees. Ornamentals, Catalogue free. Prices right. prices. Order from the originators, Rucker Cotton Seed 
Wight Nursery Co., Cairo, G Company, Alpharetta, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
CROOK BROS. 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

PURE HALF AND HALF 
‘and D. P. L. No. 4 Planting Seed 





cotton seed. 
sinned, 752 








vegetable 
guaran 
Carlisle 








earliest cotton; 
wonderful cot- 
Seed Co., 


Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; 
45 per cent lint: 
prices. Vandiver 


Berry Plants Heavy 
New Blakemore Strawberry.—The wonder berry of 
them all. highly recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture. We have pure stock, 25, 85c; 50. $1.10; 
100, $2. Mastodon Everbearing ; the greatest everbearer 
out; 25, $1; 50. $1.75; 100, $3. Great Youngberry: this 
berry is a cross of Austin Dewherry and Loganberry ; 
mee db cl of ae Raspberry ; fahcragy ty ged nex ble 
yields; clear per acre; dozen $2.50: 25, -50; 50. 1,000. Bermuda Onion plants: $1. 1,000. Tromiet ship- 
$6.51 $10. Best buy ever. All postpaid. Send Rt 4 > > 
for filustrated ‘catelow,  d. ‘Ae Bauer, "Lock Box tee Ment._Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 
Judsonia, Ark, Order c.o.d. Reliable frostproof Cabbage. Onions, 
poms bas apg rl ge $1 a 1,000 Fi wid and up, 
Se per Plants and prompt shipment guar- 
Bulbs anteed. Reliable Plant Farms, Vatdosta, Ga. 
Mixture.—100 terse bulbs, $2; 
Castle Hayne, N.C. mail: 500, 




















Large stock. 
Con- 











Early bearing, heavy yielding Papershell Pecan, Pine- 
apple Pear, Satsuma, and other fruit trees. Evergreens, 
Frostproof Cabbage.—Good strong plants by prepaid Catalog free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale. Miss. 

85e; 1,000, $1.25. Express: 5,000, $3; 
10. 000, $5.50; 25,000 or more, 50 cents thousand. | Sat- Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass trees 
isfaction guardnteed. Lindsey Plant Co,, Lenox, Ga. ear early, make big yields. Planting guide and cata- 
log free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, _Miss. 

Pay Postman on Arrival.—All itarletios frostproof re 

65c; 


Coseags, Collard, Onion_plants., 30c; 500, 
1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Prompt shipment; good plants. 
Mississippi Plant Company, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
win Id Cabbage "and, White Hormuda. type Early 
akefie’ abbage anc hite Bermuda Onion: 250, 
Woodlift, Flowery Branc! 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50. All postpaid. Prompt 
6.000 Crystal Wax Onion plants, $3. 3,000 Cabbage, shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Progress Plant 
$2.40. TT. C. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. Co., Ashburn, Ga. 








cnet Gladolus 
aid. <A. Ludeke, 


Cabbage—Collards—Onions 
Bagg od plants: $1 thousand, prepaid. Southeastern 
Farm. Baxley, Ga. 


Peaprant Cabbage plants, 75c¢ thousand; 500, 50c. 
True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 


Big. fine Collard, Cabbage plants, 
B h, Ga. 





Write for catalog and new low prices. 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN. 








Roses.—For detailed information and prices on world’s 
finest varieties of two-year-old, field grown. budded, 
everblooming Roses, write McClung Brothers, ‘Tyler, 








Write quick for eget cm oniee send”, eotsiee, 
55 Originators of new and extra early strains. 

pie eh, Trees — Leading varieties. $55 thousand. |AP- 1 1-16 inch varieties. Also Dixie Triumph Wilt-Re- 

mentals, Right prices. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, ems. meee anu Marett Farm & Seed Co., 


Georgia. 
Wilson Type Big Boll.—South’s outstanding variety, 











T5e ¢.o.d. RB. 

















Ta tn tena ee 


iin picasa anes 


C.0.d, frostproof Cabbage and Collards: 500, 60¢; 
1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

Pay amen on Arrival.—Cabbage and Onion plants: 
00, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 

Notice!—Don’t buy plants until you get our special 
free offer. Write today. Clark Plant Co., ‘Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties: 75¢ 
per Le ¢.0.d, Bibb Plant Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, 














Early Jersey frostproof Cabbage plants now. ready. 
500, hid Oe 1,000, $1.20; postage paid. R. Chanclor, 
e, Ga, 
Early Jersey, 
oe postpaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1. 
Fitzgera Id. Ga. 
Wanted. —Agents to handle millions of plants. Low 
tn ne payment plan, Interstate Plant Co., 
e. 





Dutch, Wakefield frostproof Cabbage 
John B. Pope, 








Jer: and 
1,000, $1; delivered. 
drip, Flowery Branch, 


Charleston 1 Salnde Plants: 500, 65c; 
0,000, $8; collect. W. 0, Wal- 





G.-- QO, sD. 
RELIABLE GEORGIA GROWN FROSTPROOF 
CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 
Will stand frosts and freezes. Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefield, ab Dutch. 
Bermuda Onions. 500, 65c; $1, 1,000; 5,000, 
$4.50. Why take a chance? Pay the mail- 
man. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
PIEDMONT, PLANT CO., ALBANY, GA. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 100, 25ce; 250, 
50c; 500, 75c; 1.000, $1.50, Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. 





Waiter Parks, Darien. Ga. 





300, 60c; 500, 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 
Chas. 8S, 


$1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $10; postpaid. 
mae, Castleberry,\ Ala. 

0.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, 
auigpaiie all Varieties, 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
$4.50. Farmers Plant Co.. Tifton, Ga. 





Quick 
5,000, 





1,000. and 


C.0.d, Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 
Flowers and 


charges. Free catalogue Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs. Andrew Clark, Thomasville. P 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Henderson Succession and Flat Dutch, post- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Express collect: 3,000 
to 9.000, 75c; 10,000, $6.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Redland Farms, Redland, Ga. 


Send No Money. —Millions frostproof ( Cabbage plants. 
Extra Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Succes- 
sion, Flat Dutch. Large open field grown, well rooted. 
75 cents per thousand; 10,000, Prompt 
Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


40 million frostproof Cabbage and genuine Bermuda 
Onion plants of leading varieties. Quick shipments and 
arrival in good condition guaranteed. Postpaid: 200, 
50c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Collect: 1,000, 
$2.70; 6,000, $4.50: 30,000 Onions, $18, 
Plant Co., Lucedale, Miss. 


Millions Jersey, Charleston Wakefelis and Flat 
Dutch Cabbage plants, 500, 65c; 1,000, 95c: 3,000 up 
at 60c per 1,000. Porto Rico Potato and Tomato plants 
in season: $1.75 per 1,000; over 5.000 at $1.50 per 
1,000. First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
guaranteed. American Plant Co.. Alma, Ga. _ 


Look!—Dollar bill with order, assortment 200 Early 
Jersey, 200 Charieston Wakefield Cabbage, 100 Bermuda, 
100 Crystal Wax Onion plants; postpaid; shipment date 
wanted. Free for prompt booking, 50c combination 
needle book, for name and address of five prospective 
customers, Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


0.0. 
shipment. 





1; 3,000, 
Interstate 








Roses, Tung 
Write 
Monti- 


Reliable nursery stock of Ornamentals. 
Oil, Nut. Fruit and Shade Trees and Vines. 
for special list and prices. Jefferson Nurseries, 
cello, a. 

Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy 
and strong. One year $1.50, two year $3.50 per 100 de- 
livered. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 


We sell 





pagent eed to live. 





on the credit plan. Best varieties. Apple, 
Peach trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 
Evergreens 25c. Seeds, bulbs, etc. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. 


Pecan, Citrus, Tung Oil Trees.—The kind that bear; 
as good as exist; attractive prices. Special prices on 
large quantities. Thirty years in this business. Write 
us. Catalogue. E. E. Stokes & Son, Lakeland, Fla. 


Selected Tung Oil Trees and Fruit.—Most prolific 
stock, pedigreed by 10 years most careful selection from 
cluster trees. Special two for one offer. Sturdy two 
year trees. Investment Company, Gainesville, Fla. 


Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and Up,.—Yellow and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, ond 
cherries, nuts, berries, pecans, ornamentals. Free ca 
log. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, 























Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Large, field 
grown, well rooted, hand selected. Cabbage, all vari- 
eties: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Onions, Crystal 

‘ é Yellow Bermudas, pencil size: 500. 65c; 
1,000, $1.10; 6,000, $5.50. All postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Culver Plant Farms, Mt.) Pleasant, Texas. 

cil 
95c; 3,000 and up at 60c¢ per 1,000. © 
tato and Tomato. plants in_ season: 
over 5,000. at $1.50 per,1.000. First. chiss planta}. full 
rey prompt shipments’ guaranteed. B. J. Head, 
Alma, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Millions soon a 
and Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch: 





Schroer’s frostproof plants are ready. Cabbage, lead- 
ing varieties, 


Tennessee. 
Seeds 


For Sale.—Cowpeas of all kinds, Soybeans, Seed 
Corn,. Cane Seed, Grass and Clover. Write to H, 
McIntosh, Hayesyille, N, C._ 


Laredo and: Otootan Soybeans. - Clays; Whippoorwills, 
Brabham and Mixed Peas. White Mush Conch Peas. 
Carlots or less. T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 

; -Beans 


asia Beans, Fy pounds $1; postpaid. 
Ft. Payne, Ala 








Grady New, 


lowest price for highest yielding pedigreed cotton seed. 
A-1 money maker at these prices: $4 per 100 pound 
sack; $70 per ton f.o.b. Wilson, Ark., or Atlanta. Ga. 
Write Lee Wilson & Co.. Wilson, Ark. 


FOR INCREASED YIELDS 


PLANT THE OLD RELIABLE 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


It has world records of 30 bales on 10 acres 
and 1,709 pounds of lint on one acre, has 
been a constant winner in five acre con- 
tests and at Experiment Stations. 


IT WILI. WIN FOR YOU_IN 
INCREASED YIELDS 
A few bushels now will grow a patch that 
you'll be proud for your neighbors to see, 
and supply you with the best of seed for 
your whole crop next year. 





Write today for a copy of our 19th Annual 

Announcement, giving full description of 

our methods of improving and our: reduced 
price to match these hard times. 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
M. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Commerce, Ga. 





Wannamaker’s Dixie-Triumph Wilt Resistant cotton 
seed. Prolific, large bolls, staple 15-16 to 1 inch 
Don’t be’ penalized growing cotton of;-inferior staple. 
Write for descriptive catalogue and lowest prices on 
record. ‘ Wannamaker ‘Cleveland Seed ‘Farms, St. Mat- 
thews, 





Cowpeas, Velvet Pears. Soybeans, . Write United 


Farmers, Brunson, 





Cc , 

1,000, $3.50; 

Only number one plants being ship- 
Valdosta, Ga. 


collect : a 000; 
ped. Schroer Plant Farms, 


For Sale.—All varieties of Soybeans; carlots_ or less. 
Get our prices before you buy. Hardy Newsom, 
Ins., LaGrange, N. C. 


reed. Cleveland Big Boll See, —Strain 
o 1” staple. Strain No. 1-32” 
Strain 6-B, 1 1-16”. Dixie Triumph Wilt’ Resistant. 
Proven performance records. Prize winners. Large 
bolls, early. Write for catalog. Money ys offer. 
Marett Farm & Seed Co., Westminster. 8, 


Marett’s Ped 
New 5, 15-16” 
























Cotton 


olina grown Wannamaker-Cleveland, . Coker- 
Cleyel nd S.mpkin’s Ideal, Simpkin’s Big Boll, Im- 
crore \cing, Mixson’s Big Boll, Mixson’s Full Inch; 
also Half sand Half, Bank Account and others, These 
are early “maturing varieties which will make large 
yields of high grade lint. Write for full information 
pn prices. H. Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 


North ¢ 


Se 





Grove Hill, Ala 


; BABY CHICKS 

Just what you’ve been wanting. Fine stock, 

careful work. Each breeder state blood 
tested. Six popular varieties. Write 

BUNCH HATCHERY, Statesville, N. C. 


Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and White 
H. Wood, 




















supervised. 10 free chicks per 100 if ordered before 
March Ist. If you want best quality chicks which have 
had more than usual attention, write to me. Paul 
Grose, Sunbeam Hatchery, Box D, Findlay, Ohie. 


THINK FHIS OV ERX 


Every chick you buy from us will be sired 





(73.A) 45 


Classified . Ads Baby Chicks Baby Chicks Turkeys ; 
wane eee » Rocks, Leghorns. Day old and ptarted. Prices Baby Chicks.—Ohio accredited. Best purebred stock. Mammoth White turkeys. Toms $19; hens $5. 
and quality right. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Leading breeds. ersonally inspected and carefully Thompson Plantation, Roba, Ala. 








Bronze beauties, Prices reduced. Sunnyside, Jones- 
Va. 


ville, 

Pure Narragansett turkeys. Mrs, 
Sardis, Ga. 

Quality Mammoth Bronze and Narragansett turkeys. 
All money and express both ways refunded if not satis- 
fied. Walnutta Stock Farm, Massillon, Ala 





Lottie Bargeron, 








South _( Carolina. Leghorns of quality at reasonable prices. J. by sons of Tancred’s best blood. One cus- Superior Copperbacks.—Won grand_ "ebnmanlse at re- 

_ customers ce septa Co gts sag eau | our Box 242, Athens, Ga. tomer reports a profit of ig ng $3.00 coat ete gene By bets Magy Ba ge iss conan 
Wanna Ker. 7 aor erece Lbs opty ee ot org Chicks.—Leghorns, 10c; Orpingtons, Rocks, Reds, a pullet. Early orders booked for $13 a 100. on a c « and bett ni 
Wennimaker Dixie-Triumph Big Boll Wilt Resistant Jersey Black Giants, 12c. Gregory's Accredited Hatch- eee Se ee te hee guar- 


cotton seed because consider it vitelly important to 
plant these proven_the most profitable for the last 
twenty-five years. ces lowest quarter century; under 
fifty bushels, dollar thirty-five bushel; over fifty bushels, 
dollar twenty-five bushel; hundred pound sacks, St. 


ery. Abbeville, Ala. 


HARRIS PRODUCTION - BRED CHICKS 
are Money Makers. White Leghorn, Rhode Island 
Red, Barred Rock. Contest records up to 312 eggs. 





BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 
North Alabama’s largest Single Comb 
White Leghorn Breeders 








Two or More Breeds 


Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults, Baby Chicks.— 
New low prices. Write for illustrated catalog telling 


Matthews. |Special reduced prices larger quantities. Valuable booklet, ‘““-BABY CHICKS” and prices Quality Chicks From Blood Tested Flocks.—Every trat a 
Mo lel Seed Farm, Skottowe Wannamaker, Pres., free. Blood tested pedigreed chicks and breeders. breeder used is 100% U. 8, standard B. W. D, accred- ‘‘How to Raise Ducks for Profit. Ridgway Duck 
Matthews, 8. _C. Harris Hatcheries, Box R, Pelham, Ga. ited. High production matings. Write today for eata- Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 








log’ and surprising big profit-sharing discount prices 





Quality Barred Rock Chicks.—Strong, healthy chicks nm orders placed now for delivery when wanted. Men- lies 
ed Grass from high producing flocks; $14 per 100, postpaid. tion breed. — 100% prepaid live delivery guaranteed. Poultry Supplie 
Dallis, Carpet grasses, etc. Free booklet. Lamberts, Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala Edwards Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. Poultry Cuts.—Save 50%. Free catalog. Harry &. 








Darlington, Ala 





Kudzu 


Kudzu costs very little — _ from seed. Write 











Pineview quality chicks from heavy laying White 
Leghorns and Barred Rocks. Discount on early book- 
ings. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


Custom hatching, $2.50 hundred eggs. 
$11 hundred. Hatching eggs wanted. 





Baby _ chicks, 
Cat Mountain 











HULL’S quality CHICKS 
All leading breeds. R. I. Reds, Barred and 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Or- 


Myers Cut Service. 419 Printcraft. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Brower’s New 1931 Catalog Now Ready.—100 big 
pages; hundreds of illustrations: filled with poultry 
information; describes world’s biggest 
equipment, supplies; over 374 necessities, 











E Ashcraft, Monroe - ; . . 
——— L Farm, Pratt City, Rt. 9, Birmingham, Ala. pingtons, hite Leghorns, Brown Leg- free coes Brower Manufacturing Co., Dept. P4, Quincy, 
espedeza horns. All chicks hatched in modern Smith 5 ae Ning 
Mammoth Lespedeza yt McMahan Bros., Sevier- CHICKS! CHICKS! CHICKS! Electric Incubator. 
Pag SD a We have them. 7c and up. Write “Quality = og hae ye our st hh 1 scsakiak 
Lespedeza, Dallis and Carpet Grass. V. BR. Bush, MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY ar ag get be rig $1 wth crtien, thon “~ 
Florence, Alaba.aa 4 ° yd nad Duroc-Jerseys 
Albany, Ge 2 breeds: $14, 100; Leghorns: $11, 100. Write ies 
Kore*n, Kobe and Tennessee 76. W. P. Dearing, Quality Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns (Tancred), for prices on larger quantity. Also state Registered Duroc Jersey pigs. Suitsus Dairy, Val- 
Covington, Tenn. hatched from our own flock two and three year old hens. flosta, 




































































if interested in chicks from Superior Mat- 





















































" Fr r varieties L deza. B bl Lamberts, Daniell Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Eva, Ala. ings at slightly higher prices. Duroc oe bred gilts and sows, Salt Lick Farm, 
fox ; Dar .ngton, Ala. Blood tested Reds, and Rocks now ready Get them a L HATCHERIES Hartford, Ky. 
A I c < , bes 4 i % early for ghest broiler prices. 50 per 4 HUIL 3 
ir, : abe renee. Bae oe. hay, seed, pasture. George Order from, this ad. <The @outhiand Hatetiety, Gols J. Memphis, Tenn. _ Besistored ger, en, Send ones. Prepaid. 
— " nsville, a. Z by e' - 
: c ; t thern legume. 
poedan Taeuber Whoo, poy Ks. Fairhope Hatchery, Fairhope, Ala.—State Accred- Here’s a Bargain.—Blood tested chicks: big, strong, Gui Hoge 
: = ited Tancred Leghorn chicks from two and three year livable. Electric hatched. Per 100: White or Brown ulnea 4 
oe partite oronn a Bope Loos ed etess aire emy 20 hore’ S120 ‘ber chur Eeeorng 0d Hw uted: gH: TURN? lac Gulnea Hoe oly #25 ptr, Pred Tiel, Ltce 
nn 4 end, ivi . . -_ a . + gan cks ani eds, $1 higher. ocks, Reds, ag * 2 . : 4 
oe : Kentucky. Ol? ngtons, $12. per 100 deposit books order. Alabama. 
for x = = TE a ar Po ge ~RAMSEY’S J ATMORE HATCHERY, At- Thot alives prepaid. usm your order. Catalog free. rs 
ae pedera seed: ail kinds” Stauiy County Mutual Hx. more, Ala., Alabama State Certified Chicks, | “Steele’s Hatchery, Box 100, Wellsville. Mo. Hampshires 
a change. Albemarle, N.C, produced under the most stringent state Hampshire sows, weanling pigs: cheap. Clifford B. 
" Peas LTO les felees Tey satwieee ad sb prcr oes ogg 
a nut and coco grass. ushe’ ‘atalogue y s ’ = 
= free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. con afford to pay nn @make money. S, C GEYER’S HI-GRADE eee Poland-Chinas 
Lespedeza has been life saver for “Stanly County farm- eds, ocks Wyandottes: 100, 315; Fine, husky, liveable baby chicks—the 
- ore. PP owe oa cousin; ie eee nicer’ 106 Tancred | Legere ian 250 eg ” kind that “lL AY AN PA AY” pHesistered sow pigs. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, 
al and Korean, tite for prices. Sta’ ardware Co., males: 1 $57.50. Jersey ac 50 500 1000 
= . Albemarle, _N. Giants: 100, $15. These chicks will beat 10c S. C. White Leghorns. .§8. 3s $6.00 it $50.00 $100, RIE Ue, Poland Chinas; different ages. J. F. 
29, cotton. Try them this year. 8. C. Brown Leghorns 6.00 50.00 100 : 
Oats z 8. 335 $00 ii 50.00 100 For S'le.—Fifty dollar big bone black Poland China 
& e Sees a ‘or S:le.— 
ca. 4 A ; —G Barred Plymouth Rocks 3.50 6.50 12 50 110 gilts now $35. Cholera immune; registered. N. H. 
ce. 2 a:Appler Seed Oats, recleaned: priced right. Jes to re 50 ene Racha by wake Money.-Guarantesd = = White Plymouth Rocks. 3.50 6.50 12 57.50 110  ftacon. Jr.. Irwinton, Ga. 
aise é nthony, Brighton. trapnesting. 19 varieties. Lowest prices ever made. C. Rhode Isl. Reds 3.50 6.50 12 $0. 110 Big type Poland Chinas of world’s grand champion 
ra- aot Oa meee right mo County Coben Fulghums; Bo Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26, Shawnee, Okla. beg Ee cl 3.75 7.00 13 62.50 120 breeding. Description folder, «uoting prices. Clover- 
ng, . —- Game Ae Send cl . Lerurebred chicks from elected flocks. Reis, Rocks, Burr Orpingtons Tresbaey ies 8:75 7.00 13 62.50 120° dale Stock Firm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 
— a orns, per per 3.00 5.50 10 47.50 
ae S we a Fag ey far yet ats. 100 pe per bushel. a all Ja anuery and_ February yitehivery. Write for Assorted Odds Odds and Ends 2.75 5.00 9 42.50 80 Guernseys 
< . 
wo i agg bgt Teaver Ba Spanish, nie log ms vy, . TERMS—$1.00 deposited as each order for 100 For Sale.—One purebred two-year-old Guernsey bull; 
=: % Write us for wholesale prices on Seed Corn, Cowpeas, chicks or less, balance C. O. D. if requested. 100% frye baby bulls of best breeding. Hugh Sanford, 
Rye, Wheat, Soybeans, Cook’s Cotton Seed. Geo. M. EARLY CHICK Fe R : . Saat VY live delivery. Mocksville, N.C. 
: Callen, Selma, Ala. GEYER’S HATCHERY 
- P . peared Delivery. gis 5 Pe: . 10 = 1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. Herefords 
eanuts ite Leghorns ......... 
Saeco aiieeg Polled Herefords. Lamberts, Darlington, 
a t seed Peanuts, ber ey 80c; f.0.b. Branford, ip Banees Bape + seseeee 4.00 7.50 14 52 Alabam TREE Biot ka Tee 
: Fis, on nranteed Peanut Co., Inc. ocks, Bu ocks... 4.00 7.50 14 52 17 Popular Varieties.—Hatched and blood tested five 
ws bo bo bad sow ger Bf. Orps. 4.25 8.00 15 56 consecutive years to eradicate disease. In our 2 years pee 
" 3 of breeding never was our parent stock so beautiful a 
2 ; Peas patie’ med Chicks ... 25 690 11 healthy. Rose and Single Comb Reds are red to the Fine registered calves from high producing dams. 
ut; A Peas, dollar bushel. Siler, Summertown, Ge. thane a 7 coe ag T Pr we. _— a ea <7 “ee. Pia F- Gardner Bros.. Auburn, Ala. 
43 . wu 8 of equal quality. e Wyan ; wate 
t. Sound, clean Mixed Peas, ($1.75; Irons, $1.90 bushel. th is Pe Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants, Blue Andalusians that Quality registered Jersey pulls: Noble breeding. 
oe fs D._F. Moore, Fairfax, 8. Free brooders with Mathis guaranteed to live chicks. are fine. Large type Black. White and Buff Minorcas. Suitsus Dairy, Valdosta, Ga. 
nd. a sae for oe Se offer. Leading varieties, Large Eogiise White Leghorns with the large floppy 
52 Potatoes per hundred up. 100% live delivery. Catalog comb. Buff Leghorns with their rich golden color are Two or More Breeds 











Spring Seed Potatoes.—Maine certified and selected 
Spaulding Rose; Western certified and selected Red 
Bliss. Carefully selected stock, December and Janu- 
ary shipment. Write for market prices. Crotalaria 
(Striata), twenty-five cents pound. Beggarw ifty 
cents pound. Fern growers, write for our prices on 
wire bound boxes. All seeds for Florida spring _plant- 
ing quoted on request. Prevatt & Company, Seville, 











free. Mathis Farms. Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 





Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to live. Only 7c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited, 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mc. 





DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 
CHICKS C, O. D. 


Get them before you pay. Guaranteed to live. 





a delight to the eye. Sheppard’s famous Anconas. 
Beautiful Rose Comb Dark Brown Leghorns. Write 
please for free catalogue. It is beautifully illustrated 
and prices are in reach of all. Hundreds hatching daily 
and careful service rendered to all. Atz’s Blue Mound 
Hatchery. Milltown, Ind. 


Austra- Whites 











Jersey White and Black Giants from prize winning 
stock. Also Narragansett turkeys. Mre. Marsh Hen- 
shaw. Henshaw, Ky. 





Dogs 
Collie dogs and puppies. Suiteus Dairy, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 












































































































ed Florida, Austra-White Pullets.—Day old. _ Photograph free. Collies, Shepherds, Fox Terriers. Rickett’s Farm, 
3d ame wt ok Sodia'en thie 930 sere cui bee Matured pullets weigh 6% pounds. Lay like Leghorns. Kincaid. Kans. 
=4 Tobacce ing farm. We have more successful customers in Write us. Parkin Poultry Farm, Box 26B, Shawnee, Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 0c. Pete Slater, 
the South than any other breeding concern in the Oklahoma. Box P. Pana, Ill. 
Burley Tobacco seed. Lawton H. Lysle, Canmer, Ky. world. Ta and English Leghorns; Barred Cornish Sh ag 1 bloodll 6 
ks; White ks ; ; Wyandottes; Orping- ornis Registered Police pups; best importec nes; 
Watermelon —¥ Lew me e prices. 100% ‘ive arrival, The eater Sineeiin wdimeiil’ an duatiaes tudineas. 0e upwards. David Schmidt, Glencoe, Minnesota. 
aed ee Melon seeds saved from selected melons, the Southern Poultry. rome tee SHUMM EGG Egrs, $2 setting, W. B. Hubbard. Prattville, Ala, ie ne Pies — te ae een 0s. 
. Three year old Kudzu roots, $18 thousand. ARMS, Box 104, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 4 SRIDD OE ©-G0.-  Sasrview 2 We 
Herold. Seed Farm, “Miccosukee, Fla. Biaadeea Gin: Mathes Siel’e wiked tooled eine Jersey White Giants (Classified Ads continued on next page) 
? ter ege bred chicks." Lowest spring prices. 7c up. Genuine White Giants: also Blacks. Chicks, exes. — 
s STONE MOUNTAIN and varieties. Immediate shipments, prepaid. Special e Thomas Farms, Plea: 7 7 
; guarantee. Catalog free. Bush’s Poultry. Farms, Clin- 
= . | ag from selected , melone, BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 7 Cokerels,, White Leghorns. Hollswood strain, $1.50. 
d , QUALITY BABY CHICKS Middleton. Bt. 1, Selma, Als. ! 
* CAYANA No. 10 SEED CANE, $ foot av- Buy some of Judge Chapin's ‘Teonersce  —ExavBted Walte Leahara chict trom trapneeted hens sappeare 
Me erage, $10 per 1,000. chicks: Standard bred, prize winners s from OE ee ee re. eee, Parkin Peultes 
S & eavy laying free range flocks of wnee, Ok} 
2 a THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. Leghorns, Meret aos aa kL ee wal pal Sold by Classified Ads. 
\ . @ fficial inspection. fe ; 
. ; a ean, me ond "a eee ae Grey oak p 4, jenting for description pene gee ea ttn cere ‘ielish Fag igen laren, 0 write in P rogres sive Farmer 
4 g originator, C. A. Thurmond, Perry, pees THE TENNESSEE, HATCHERY today. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. ‘and Southern Rurali St. 
m . a i reenville, Jenn Densmore White Leghorn Chicks.—Our birds state 
. = Miscellaneous Seeds Free brooders and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, prcten mgt agay yee gw ae Tan lh, oF: aes Have you ever had something disappear 
ae Any variety Peas and Beans, write R. N. Etheridge, {ested cul and e chicks, Zecords Up vaph oo by ion ag ‘ue Ferm, Box 267, at a profit? Well, that is the experi- 
a Janke Ga White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and broiler ‘chicks. Write SY. Latalog ensmore Sultry 5 etm, ence of McKenzie Poultry Association, 
3 ackson, Ga, for our low prices, Traii’s End Poultry Farm, jons- Roanoke. McK Ala., who have baby chicks 
BS. For Sale.—Cowpeas and Syeieans, Write for prices. ville. Va. cKenzie, *s 
‘gl Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, c. Orpingtons from state selected, trapnested breed- 
a : : Buy your chicks direct from ve and save middleman’s ers. They advertise in our GEORGIA- ]} 
. oo 5 ‘Ginekol ke tad Time Orpingtons =. White and Bu Buff  yrnite or Write for for bi boa My best aye from Madison Sanare Gordes win- ALBAMA edition, which has 225,000 
: 7 » $4; , $4; m- bh eeal aes i 
. a othy. $5. All per bushel. Bags free. Samples and tilul catalog w= low prices. Davis 1 Poultry arm, ht. aR circulation in Georgia, Alabama, and 
5 talog upon request. Standard Seed C . 9 East 18, Ramsey. Buff Orpington and Black Minorca baby chicks. Cir- Florida. Here is their letter to us: 








Fifth ‘st "kanes City. Mo. 


3 Clover. $13.80 - Pagan home grown; double re- 

> i. cleaned; guaranteed t a Bg state seed law Sweet 
; a Clover, ‘scarified, $4. 50: unbul $2.10. New Timothy, 
a half Grimm ‘Alfaltes $10.50; state corti 


cular. Orpington Farms, Grand River. Iowa. 








“Last season we ran — org chick 
advertising in six diff . pees 
including PROGRESSIVE. FA MER 
and Southern Ruralist. We received 
more orders fro myour paper than 
from ALL OTH combined. 


“Your publication provides an im- 
link 


THE BABY CHICK SEASON IS 


HERE AND SO ARE WE Barred a ree, H B 
00; hardy with quality and prices that can’t be beat. a cks.—Pullets $2.50. M. I. Hosmer, Box 
fiel Grimm, x 968, Birmingham. 
ie farms soade, Sse een eh te nia STATE ACCREDITED—BLOOD TESTED ~ 
a ae matter. Fran an Box 444, Clarinda, Iowa. 


a Parks strain cockerels, $2.50. 
- oo type, Cominon-variety, per bush- Foode Shenk Rees. is 50 Pry 30 $12-00 $35, 00 $57.0 
Al- 





Permit 30C74. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 


Buff Rocks.—Stock; eggs $1.50. 











Dahlias, etc. Mrs. 














Brown Leghorns.. 3.25 6.00 11.00 382.00 52.50 
Order direct from this ad or send for com- 





_ an $650, ere 40, wre 20; $11.40, Grimm variety Finley Thomas, Pulaski, Tenn between 
. = faifa seed: $14, $16.80. $18, Wh Orpingtons, White eae ; : : : 

falta seed: $14. $16.80. $1 & serined re eres Wyancdottes ..... 3.75 7.00 13.00 38.00 62.50 White Rocks.—Pegs, $1 for 15; cocks $2; hens $1.50. seller and buyer. If anyone has 
4 $5.40. Medium Red er, $11.4 Alsike Clover, White Leghorns, Mrs. J. H. Roberts, Clearview Farm, Gurley, Ala. something for sale il make no i 





Holterman Aristocrats; = breeding stock, Cock- 
. R-Neel, Rt. 6, Cullman, 





catalogue. 






$10.80. “Bags free. Write today ag samples, 40 page 
Lowest prices, All kinds ~—_ and Garden erels os. 18 pullets $1.50. 






GRESSIVE FARMER arid South- j 




















Seeds, _Kansas Seed Co.. Salina, Kansa plete price list. Prompt shipment. .  Alabam: pegs pat acl : 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 
Poultry and Eggs State Accredited ‘No. 24 Rhode Island Reds “Our ad for your Poultry Special 








Barred Rocks.—Baby chicks, $15 per 100; seerentons li pe sng > a yg a Soameatons rg 
te vi ying Contes 
live delivery. 8 to 10 week pullets, $1 each; 10 pul- Write for 5 Bm yg Boy mate. Parkin Poultry LET CLASSIFIED ADS DO YOUR 
jets and one cockerel, $10. Many 200 to Farm, Box 26R, Shawnee, Okla cea, = he your soapah een * bee 
= tr ore February 1 to start with our Feb- 
Guaranteed ee ee) ae Turkeys i, 15 poe and run it several-times 
— for best results. 
Mittown, Ind nicks wit ona ge ge Yo agg ry on Narragansett turkeys. Richmond Fare emer Circulation and rates given on . 
chicks please mee Anconas, my . : 
piduslity | Chicks. Established experienced breeters. Barred Wiite’ Rocks, “Sinule Comb Bede $11, choice Bronze Cs ee Ze first Classified Page. 
pee “err M a whi Book For meron on other breeds get our free instructive cata- “ Boubon Reds. and Hi rains. Win- 
February. arch delivery, A. & M. School, Car- logue, me, Matlick Farms Hatchery, Box 800, Kirksville, — at bags fairs. Wiehe Heights — jon Demop- TE ees» 
a 6 olis. la. —_ near 


Baby ¢ Chicks 
“Hi- Te gga OR Chicks. —; White a ind 
and Re Garner’s Hatches ait “Campbell. A 


ay —Soike and vigorous, Assorted, all breeds, 
Seconds, no cripples, $5 per 100. Atz’s Hatcheries, 












Bros., Fayette, 
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46 (744) 
Classified Ads 


Dogs 











Coon, ‘possum, skunk, rabbit and foxhounds cheap, 
on trial. Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick. Ill. 
e* 
Miscellaneous 
Catalogs 


Buchanan’s New Catalogue Free.—Seeds, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Spray Materials, Fertilizers. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn 





Clothing 
Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sample. Mac- 
Henry Serge Company, 106 West Baltimore F14, Balti- 
more. Md 


Concertina Plays by Roll 
Latest invention: Concertina plays by rolls. Anyone 
can play at once. Free pamphiet. L. P. Pittle, 
New Bedford. Mass. 








Furs 
Let us tan and make up your Furs. 
model, clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, 
irginia. 


We also re- 
Mineral, 





Hosiery 


Ladies’ «nd Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dozen, postpaid; 
slightly irrecular; assorted colors; satisfactory guaran- 
tee. Write for bargain list and other specialties. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 

Hosiery Bargains.—Ladies’ Rayon Hose; six pairs 

», Men’s fancy Rayon Sox same price, _ Slightly im- 
perfect. Postpaid. Bargain list and “er. pair 20c. 
Scott Distributing Cobpany, Asheboro, 


Bargains.—6 pairs Indies’ Rayon Hose ae 6 pairs 
Men’s Rayon Sox, $1.15. Fetest. Siigitly imperfect. 
Sample paid Ladies’ Hose 20c: sample pair Men’s 25c. 

a td seed list. Ward Specialty Company, Worth- 
ville, N, 


For Sale.—Ladies’ full fashioned, pure thread silk 
Hose. service weight or chiffon, silk top and curved 
French heel, latest colors, slightly imperfect but suit- 
able to wear on all occasions, 3 pairs § 
When you receive and inspect your hose if 
fied, and even delighted with them at this price, return 
the whole order at once and we will promptly refund 
the amount paid us including the return postage. 
Feonomy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 

Rolls developed free. Prints 8c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311 Birmingham, Ala. 

Rolls Developed Free. —Prints. 4¢ to 6c. 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham. Ala. 

Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for lic. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield. Ala. 

Eo age developed, seven Neutone prints, one oil col- 

be; reprints 3c. Ace Photo Service, Dept. M, 
olsington. Kansas. 
Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film depelened 
fe; prints 2¢ each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Waln 
His, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 enlarge- 
ment in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight _ service. 
geeks Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

iaginia 

















White Co., 

















Lost or Stolen 
Left home October 30: one white male dog with 
brown ears and blick spot on back between hips; half 
fice, half cur; five years old. $5 will be paid for in- 
formation leading to recovery. E. ©. Day, Piper, Ala. 


Of Interest to Women 











Quilt Pieces.—Four pounds, 30 yards, $1; postpaid. 
B. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 

Yarn,—Colored wool for rugs. a 15 pound. Knitting 
Yarn at bargain. Samples free. H. "Bartlett (Mfr.). 
Box 20, Harmony, Maine. 

Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 


50¢ or sent 


Fits any sewing machine. Prepa c.0. 
Sedalia. 


Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, 
Missouri. 





Old Coins 
Old Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for large coin folder. May mean much: profit to you. 





Numismatic Co., Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Patents 
Patents. — Booklet _ free. Low fees. Watson E, 


Coleman, “ee Raa Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, 


Washington 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer. 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. €. Honorable methods, 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ 
orm. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 77Q 
pecurity Savings & Commercial Bank Building, Wash- 
ngton, 5 











Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 


steady government job: $125-$250 month, Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. _ Louis, Mo. or: 
Syrup 


Fancy Sugan Cane Syrup.—35 gallon barrels $16; gal- 





Jon gans, $7.59 dozen. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 

For Sale or Exchange.—200 No. 10 cans Texas 
Seeded Cane Syrup; 70 hens, mostly White Leghorn; 
7 cockerels, Tancred strain White Leghorn. will 
exchange for good mule and milk cows with young 
ealves. FE. €. Day, Piper. Ala. 





Spray Materials 
Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion or Lime Sulphur Solution 
for San Jose Scale. Gallon 65c; 5, $2. f 
9.50. Catalogue free. Special prices on quantities. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Tobacco 


30 Chewing Twist, 2: postpaid. National Tobacco 
Ky. 





Co., D140, Paducah, 
Smoking: Py pounds $1.20; chewing $1. a. plugs, 
twists: 10. $1.60. Ernest Choate, Wingo, 





Leaf seit Woe best. Write for ae aiden 
Sample 10c. Troutt & Son, Dept. Fl. Hickory, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red leaf. mellowed in bulk. 
Chewing. 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley. Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good mild red leaf chewing, 10 
pounds $2.50. Extra fine smoking, 10 pounds $1.75. 
A. Garner, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco. aI pay postage. 
chewing, 5\ pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. 











Very best mellow leaf 
Smoking, 20c 





pound. | Dick Chandler. Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf sabe nen —-Suality guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds .25;\ 10. $2.20. Smoking: 10, 50. Pay 
postman . United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Natural Lecf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing. 5 pounds 
1; 12, $2. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid. Guaranteed et mellow juicy leaf 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10. $2.75. Best smoking 20c 
pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn, 








Some Resort to 





Selling Timber 


(Concluded from page 14) 


capacity to earn dollars, lessens its value 
as a part of the industrial plant which 
you call your farm. 

After stripping the land of all timber 
you must start all over again and carry 
the land, paying taxes upon it for many 
years without getting returns, or at most 
getting from it very inadequate returns. 

As a result of this method of cutting 
by many of the big lumber companies, 
there are thousands of acres of waste or 
semi-waste lands in the Southern States, 
particularly in Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, eastern Texas, and Ar- 
kansas, lands which are paying almost 
nothing in the way of taxes towards the 
upkeep of the rural community of which 
they form, or should form, an integral 
part. 

Most of these large lumber companies 
have had no interest in the welfare of 
the rural community in which their lands 
ate located. Their main object has been 
to get their money out of their timber as 
soon as possible and reinvest it elsewhere. 
Few of them have considered carrying 
the land as a permanent investment. 

In the case of a farm it is quite differ- 
ent. The land is the medium of income 
and your woodland is an integral part of 
your farm investment. 

The leaving of such a large proportion 
of the stand means, of course, that fewer 
trees and consequently somewhat less 
timber is to be cut this winter, but it 
also means that your land, if the timber 
is cut in this conservative way, will ac- 
tually be growing more timber per acre. 
It also means that it will be timber of a 
higher grade, and at the next cutting 
will be timber of a larger size than would 
have been the case if more of the medium 
sized trees had been taken out, and con- 
sequently should sell for a higher price. 
It also means that there will be a shorter 
interval before the next cutting can be 
made and that your carrying charges in 
the way of taxes should be far less. 





Tobacco 
Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
10 pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.20; 


10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool. 


Martin, Tenn. 
Tree Killer 
Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill over 100 trees, $2. 
Co.. Jonestown, Miss. 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help oo get f good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Bo-Ko 











~ Agents Wanted 


wanted. 





Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Tollet Articles, Flavor- 








ings, and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louts 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. eae unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, 

You are wanted to Resilver pci at home, 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

‘ No-Tangle Ironing Cord.—Cannot kink. Saves elec- 
tricity. Tremendous profits. Sample free to workers. 
Bestever Co., 719 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 





Prot- 
Write 








Agents.—New shirt proposition. No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commission in advance. Samples 
free. Maclison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample shoes free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, » A 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass: throws continuous stream. Established 40 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co.. Box C-4, Johnstown, Ohio, 











If you want to get your Groceries and Household 
Supplies at wholesale. and a wonderful chance to make 
5 profit a day besides, send me your name immedi- 
ately. No experience necessary. New Teed focen free 
to producers. Albert Mills. 8975 3 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. . Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsol 
goods may be returned. We furnish free sample case, 
license and free samples for customers—sure repeat 
orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure 
Food Co., G2311 Archer, Chicago. 











Let me finance you and show you how to run a 
profitable grocery and stock feed business among neigh- 
bors and farm acquainttances. I furnish the capital. 
You get stock from me on credit and can sell on credit. 

I will start any honest man in desirable locality. Many 
earn around $40 a week from the start. increasing rap~ 
idly with experience. This is a pipesens. Steady busi jy 
ness, even for elderly men. Write for ‘‘no ee 
application and details to Mr. Ostrom, care McConno 

& Company, Room M-901, Memphis, Tenn. 


Few owners of small tracts of forest 
land or woodland, and in _ particular 
farmers, give much thought to this tax 
problem as it affects the actual or net 
income from woodland. It is, however, 
a most important subject. Most of the 
complaint of the owners of extensive 
tracts of timberland, or what at one time 
was timberland and is now often merely 
waste, that they cannot afford to pay 
taxes upon their land until there has 
grown a second stand of timber large 
enough for a profitable recutting is due 
to having taken off all of the growing 
stock, thus wrecking the income produc- 
ing value of the land through the long 
interval which must elapse before an- 
other profitable cutting of timber is pos- 
sible. This necessitates that farms and 
other well managed lands must bear 
higher taxes to secure needed public 
revenue, while at the same time many of 
these large owners are appealing to the 
public to assume some of the cost of 
carrying their property. 

The Contract—Your Protection 

HEN your timber is sold draw up 

a contract which will protect your 
interest. If the purchaser tenders a con- 
tract for you to sign, before you sign it, 
insert provisions in it which will protect 
you as well as the purchaser of the tim- 
ber. The contract which the purchaser 
usually tenders for joint signature is 
merely to give him assurance that the 
timber for which he is paying is his and 
that the transfer can be made a matter 
of legal record. 

It is not enough that you are paid cash 
for the timber. The contract should 
provide a penalty for cutting timber be- 
low the contract size. It should include 
a further penalty calling for payment for 
every acre of land which is burned as a 
result of carelessness on the part of the 
sawmill owner or his employees. I have 
seen many tracts where, in my opinion, 
the damage done by fire to that part of 
the stand which had not been sold and 
cut amounted to more per acre than the 
landowner received for the timber. Yet 
in most of these cases the landowner was 
satisfied with the mere payment for the 
timber. He did not fully realize the ex- 
tent of the damage which had been done 
by the fire since it involved no outlay in 
cash and destroyed property which seem- 
ingly did not have an immediate high 
sale vatue. 

If timber is to be paid for on the basis 
of the log scale, there should be a pro- 
vision that no stump is to be cut higher 
than 10 inches above the ground in the 
case of trees less than 18 inches in diam- 
eter across the stump; or to exceed 12 
inches in height in the case of trees from 
18 inches to 2 feet in diameter across the 
stump. Wood in higher stumps should 
be paid for as though cut into logs. 

There should be further provision re- 
specting utilization of wood in the-tops 
of trees. In the case of trees 18 inches 
in diameter and less across the stump 
outside the bark (average diameter), the 
top shall be used to a diameter of 
inches. If not used it shall be measured 
and paid for as if used. In trees 18 to 
24 inches in diameter the tops shall be 
used to a diameter of 8 inches, and in the 
case of trees in excess of 24 inches the 
tops shall be used to a diameter of 10 
inches unless the tree forks at a larger 
diameter than has been given. 

When timber is bought, to be paid for 
by the thousand feet log scale, there is, 
as a rule, the inclination on the part of 
sawmill men to leave the knottier top 
logs or many of them. 

Even assuming that all timber above 
a specified diameter is sold for a lump 
sum price and that cash is paid when the 
deal is closed and before any timber is 
cut, a contract is still needed to show 
when cutting shall be completed, to pro- 








vide a penalty of not less than twice the 
agreed price per thousand feet of the 
trees sold, for cutting trees below the 
contract size; a penalty to be paid for 
every acre burned over; a provision that 
saplings shall be protected and.not un- 
necessarily broken down or cut to be 
used in improving roads or for any other 
- uses, 
And Remember! 


HE woodland on the farm is the sav- 

ings bank of the farm in which the 
accumulated earnings of the land are de- 
posited. These earnings are compounded 
year on year in the form of trees, ready 
to draw on as a checking account in a 
bank when there is urgent need for cash 
as in times of sickness, in times of. crop 
failure due to wet seasons, as in 1927, or 
as in 1930 due to an almost unprece- 
dented drouth. In checking against this 
savings account care must be taken to 
remove only the interest which has ac- 
cumulated, not to draw heavily enough 
to impair the principal. 

The stand should be left, after certain 
trees have been cut out, in condition to 
make the highest returns, that is, to se- 
cure the largest rate of interest until 
is again necessary to draw upon it. Cut 
sparingly. Take only the largest trees. 
Space the trees which are cut 25 evenly 
as possible. Leave a large number of 
clean stemmed trees the size of telephone 
poles or even larger, and at the rate of 
100 or more trees per acre is not too 
many. 

If possible, do the logging yourself or 
have it done so as to supervise it. Leave 
one or two large trees per acre which 
will produce seed next year, and from 
which the immediate restocking of the 
openings will take place. Clean up the 
tops for firewood. Keep fire out. Have 
a contract with provisions in it to pro- 
tect your interests as well as those of 
the purchaser of the timber. 





Why Southern Egg Market 
Is Promising 


VEN though eggs have been selling 
during receft months at compara- 
tively low prices, there is a good demand 
on local markets in the South for all the 
eggs we can produce, provided the qual- 
ity and price are such as to enable these 


“eggs to compete with those shipped in 


from other sections. Too large a per- 
centage of our Southern eggs are poor in 
quality. They have not been gathered 
properly and so handled as to put them 
in the hands of the consumer in good con- 
dition. If this condition is remedied there 
is No reason why every egg produced in 
the South may not be marketed to ad- 
vantage on local markets, because care- 
fully compiled statistics by the Federal 
Government show that the South as a 
whole is not yet producing as many eggs 
as it consumes. 

We are letting poultrymen in other 
regions, where weather conditions are 
much worse than ours, produce their eggs 
and pay the high transportation costs, and 
take the market away from us. 

Just so long as we continue to put on 
the market inferior eggs, just so long 
will these folks from other parts of the 
country continue to take business away 
from us. 





A Word of Commendation 


By O. J. WILDER 
Sumter County, Alabama 
INCE you have merged The Progres- 
sive Farmer and the Southern Rural- 
ast you have, in my estimation, one of the 
best farm and home publications pub- 
lished in the South. 





Answer to Laddergram in 
January 1-14 Issue 
Solution to Lamb-Skin: 1, Lamb; 2, 


Lame; 3, Lane; 4, Sane; 5, Sand; 6, 
Said; 7, Skid; 8, Skin. 
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From Renter to Owner of 
$21,000 South 
i Plains Farm 





Success Awaits You On the 
South Piains of Texas 


A few years ago, Mr. Douglas 
Pounds, Lubbock County, was a ten- 
ant farmer. He invested his small sav- 
ings in a farm on the South Plains. 
Profits from livestock, feed crops, 
dairying, poultry, hogs, cotton, and 
from growing planting seed for other 
farmers, have almost finished paying for 
320 acres and a_ beautiful modern 
home. His net income averages more 
than $4,000 yearly. 


Move Out On the South Plains 
Where Farming Pays Profits 


Millions of acres of rich, level land 
that has never felt the plow—fertile as 
mature made it—-ready to grow profit- 
able crops—waiting for you at $30.00 
to $50.00 an acre. Abundant water 
supply 20 to 125 feet under the sur- 
face — good schools — close to year 
‘round markets — among progressive, 
neighborly people — healthful, invig- 
orating climate—the ideal country for 
happy, prosperous living. 


This Free Book— 


will tell you about the wonderful 
South Plains of Texas, give you facts 
you want to know, help you visualize 
the opportunity that awaits ambitious 
farmers who want to get ahead—write 
for it now! 











) I 
| The Spokesman, 1 
| The South Plains, Inc., Dept +d | 
| 7 Lubbock, Texas. 
+s Pl d our 
l tes” book, “FARM LIFE ON | 
. THE SOUTH PLAINS 
| : OF TEXAS.” | 
| I 
| Name I 
| Address | 
| or Route | 
Post Office | 
er City. State._....-_--__ 
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DIRECT From Factory—Fi ~ 
That’s another real saving—-no guess! ing at freight 
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write for Catalog today. —JI 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 5509, MEMPHIS. TENN.* 








We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
¥f satisfactory, costs $2.50. 1 i 








Pickin’s 


ALL WET 


Seasick Passenger (on friend’s yacht)—‘“I 
say, what about going back? After you’ve 
seen one wave, you’ve seen them all.” 








HELPFUL HUSBAND 


“What’s the matter, Oscar—you look ter- 
rible.” 
“My wife’s on a diet.”—Judge. 


WHO SAYS THIS? 


“What are the first words of the used-car 
buyer?” asks an advertisement. Those we 
ride with always say, “You'll have to slam 
that door harder.” 


AT LEAST INTENTIONALLY 


In spite of our skepticism, man has finally 
made a complete conquest of the air. He 
can now fly like a bird, but he still has lots 
to learn from his feathered friends. It will 
be a long time, for instance, before he is 
able to sit comfortably on a barbed wire fence. 


EXTRAVAGANT 


Sandy—“Say, when is Annie McTavish goin’ 
to let you marry her?” 

Andy—“It’s very uncertain. Some fool gave 
her a big box of paper with her name printed 
on it. She won’t get married till it’s used up 
—an’ she writes very few letters on account 
of the postage.” 


KNEW HIS CHUCK 


A lady was entertaining the small son of 
her friend. 

“Are you quite sure you can cut your 
meat, Willy?’? she asked, after watching him 
a moment. 

“Oh, yessum,” he replied without looking 
up. ‘We often have it as tough as this at 
home.’’—The Lyre. 


O BEAUTIFUL FOR SPECIOUS LIES! 


and in answer to a question a little girl gave 
the response that was expected of her: ‘This 
is the flag of my country.” 

“And what is the name of your country?” 
was the next question. 

“Tis of thee,” was the prompt 
Pullman News. 


A NEW STARTING PLACE 


A man was driving through the Kentucky 
mountains. Wanting to get to Cincinnati for 
the night, he asked directions of a native. 

“Go down the road about 10 miles, and take 
your right turn,’ the native began. Then he | 
stopped, and spat. ‘No, I think you'd do bet- | 
ter to go the other way and take your first | 
left.” He spat again, thought deeply, and | 
then, in a sudden burst of confidence, ex- 
claimed: “Tell you what, neighbor. If I was 
aiming to go to Cincinnati 1 wouldn’t start 
from here.” 


reply.— 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright. 1981, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Bes yy 
VE MAN AIN’ BIN BAWN 
WHuT DON’ NEvUH 
MEK A MusTAKE — 
| —~—EN EF HE SAY 
HE DONT, Hivs A 
MUSTAKE HE EvuH 


BIN BAWN,, 

















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ole ’oman low she bears mah name, en 











not. costs nothing. Fine Horsehid: 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14, "BALTIMORE. MD. 





all de res’ o’ de burdens roun’ dis place!! 


In a kindergarten class, flags were_ shown, 
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WOULD YOU RATHER 


HAVE MORE COWS... 


or get 


more milk per cow? 


Seventeen cows that received Dr. 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic did the 
same work as twenty-three cows that 
received no Tonic. They did -this 
while on test at the Research Farm 
of Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio. 


IN THE case cited above, all the cows 
were comparable in every way. Past 
records showed their breeding and 
production capacity to be similar. 
They all received the same grain mix- 
ture, hay out of the same mow, ran 
on the same pasture. Just the same, 
seventeen of these cows (the ones 
that received Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic) averaged 8744 pounds 


milk in a year. The other twenty- 








three (they received no Tonic) aver- 
aged only 6177 pounds milk. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
kept the appetites of the seventeen on 
edge at all times. The $16:20 worth 
more feed they ate in the year is proof 


of that. But after all it is not so 
much what a cow eats. It is what she 
is able to utilize that eeunts. ‘Those 
seventeen cows were able to utilize a 
larger portion of that feed ... turn it 
into milk ... and profit. 


You can get the same milk you are 
getting now from less cows by adding 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic to 
your ration ... by giving them the 
benefit of its potassium iodide, cal- 
cium carbonate, calcium phosphate, 
and other ingredients which are es- 
sential to milk production and which 
help to keep your cows in the best of 
condition. 


Economize this year by putting 
your herd on Dr. Hess Improved 
Stock Tonic. It will cost you only 
two cents per cow per day... add 
dollars to your monthly milk check. 
See your local Dr. Hess dealer or 
write direct to Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess 
IMPROVED Stock Tonic 


a conditioner and mineral supplement 





For Troubles 
due to Acid 
INDIGESTION 

souR STOMAC 

HEARTBURN 

CONSTIPATION 

GAS, NAUSEA 














Many people, two hours after eating, 
suffer indigestion as they call it. It is 
usually excess acid. Correct it with an 
alkali. The best way, the quick, harm- 
less and efficient way, is Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia. It has remained for 50 
years the standard with physicians. 
One spoonful in water neutralizes 
many times its volume in stomach 
acids, and at once. The symptoms 
disappear in five minutes. 


You will never use crude methods 
when you know this better method. 
And you will never suffer from excess 
acid when you prove out this easy 
relief. Please do that—for your own 
sake—now. 


Too much | 


ACID 





Be sure to get the genuine, pre- 
scribed by doctors for conditions due to 
excess acid. It is always a liquid; it 
cannot be made in tablet form. Look 
for the name Phillips’ and the word 
genuine in red. 





GLEAMY WHITE TEETH 
AND._A SWEET BREATH 





Dental 
Tooth-paste just once and see for 
yourself how white your teeth become. 
Write for a free ten-day tube. Address 
The Phillips Co., 170 Varick Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Try Phillips’ Magnesia 
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into her room to the bed. Not on your 
life.” 

For half an hour after Shackleford’s 
departure, Jimmy wandered around down- 
stairs. It was depressing, this big spread 
out house with no one about and dusk 
= gy the corners of the high pitched 
rooms. A drink, he decided, was in or- 
der. He looked around for a bell and 
failing to find one went out to the pantry 
where he was still listening to Cornelius’ 
rambling talk, when he heard the rest of 
the party returning. 

“I’ve never gone through anything like 
this afternoon,” said Helen. “It bes. 
ghastly. And those reporters 3 
They were like like buzzards.” 

“Buzzards,” Julia snapped. “They are 
not as good as buzzards.. The questions 
they asked us, Jimmy! You can’t imagine 
them. Disgusting, insiniiating things. 
There was nothing too’ personal for them 
to try to dig into. And keeping Mr. Ban- 
nister in a filthy: jail,”. Julia flared. “I 
call that outrageous—simply outrageous.” 


Jimmy smiled tolerantly. “When the 
law gets hold of you for murder, Hon, 
they hardly ever put you.up at the Ritz.” 


HAT night, long after the others had 

retired, Jimmy and Mrs. Parr sat up 
in their room, he reading a: tnagazine, she 
writing letters. Suddenly both started up 
in excitement:”*”A~ shriek of abject, un- 
reasoning terror rang out from some- 
where down the west corridor. Almost 
before Parr was out in the hall, a wailing 
voice echoed from one end of the big 
house to the other. “Look, look! Aw 
my Jesus, look!” : 

Halfway along the west corridor, Mar- 
tha,. the maid, was standing. One arm 
was outstretched, pointing down ifito the 
east. wing.. The other covered’ hér_eyes, 
“Aw my Gawd, she’s done come back!” 

“Shut .up, Martha,” Jimmy: - ordered 
sternly. “What are you yelling about? 
You'll frighten the ladies to death. What 
do you think you saw?” 

“Look, look!” the woman wailed again, 
still pointing down toward the other 
wing. 

“She’s done come back! I knowed she 
would. She’s done come back!” 

“Where? What?” 

“Look under de doah!” 

Jimmy turned and looked. From be- 
neath the closed door of the sitting room 
at the end of the east corridor, an uneasy 
light flickered, faded, then glowed red 
again. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


A $25,000 Check for Lord Corbyn from 
Alma Brent 

ECOUNTING the happening later, 

Jimmy Parr declared that the time 

it took him to dash across the broad cen- 


- ter hall and down the length of the east 


corridor to the sitting room door, shat- 
tered any speed record that he had ever 
set up on the diamond. But fast as he 
was, Corbyn, from his room across the 
hall, was ahead of him and threw open 
the door a split second before his arrival. 


The two men entered the room to- 
gether. Flames, from the kindling burn- 
ing beneath them, were beginning to creep 
around the logs laid in the open fireplace. 


After one glance, Jimmy raced through 
the door into Alma Brent’s bedroom and 
into the bathroom beyond. Almost at once 
he was back and splashed a big pitcher 
full of water into the fire. The flames 
flickered and died down. A-second trip, 
and the last glimmering spark was 
drowned. 

“Why did you do that?” Helen de- 
manded from the doorway where she, 
Brent and Julia stood watching, with 
Martha, big eyed and still gasping, peer- 
ing over their shoulders. “The fire there 
couldn’t ‘do any harm, and .some of the 
water may drip through and spot the 
ceiling downstairs,” she continued with 
housewifely. concern. 

“Habit,” Jimmy replied. “In the little 
town I was raised in, I belonged to the 
volunteer fire brigade. You know the 
motto. ‘What the fire don’t burn, wreck 


one 


(Continued from page 34) 


with water,’” he explained, gritiaing. 
“Anyhow, more than likely, I’m responsi- 
ble for the fire, so I suppose.it was up to 
me to put it out.” 

“Why are you responsible?” Corbyn 
questioned. 

“While the rest of you were away this 
afternoon, I came up here and was look- 
ing around, and I must have thrown a 
Cigarette stump in there that’s been 
smouldering in the kindling ever since. 
Sorry I started ‘all this excitement, but 
now that the show is over, I think we 
might as well go back to our rooms and 
stage a sleeping act. With the law and 
the newspaper boys and the Lord knows 
who else nosing here tomorrow, we'll 
need all that-we can get.” 


_As he talkéd, Jimmy walked toward the 
door into the corridor, and managed to 
get everyone else out of the door ahead of 
him. “Good night,- everybody,” he said, 
as he closed thé sitting room door behind 
him. 

Back in his room, Parr lit a cigarette 
and dropped back into his chair. 

“Aren’t you going to bed?” 
Julia demanded. “I thought you 
said you were sleepy.” 

“You didn’t fall for that 
bunk, did you?” her husband 
replied. “Sleepy? Yeah, sleepy 
as Cobb on the bases. As soon 
as the others quiet down, I’m 
going to beat it back down to 
that room.’ 

“You are going to do nething 
of the kind, Jimmy Parr, under- 
stand that,’’ his wife announced 
with asperity.. “What do you want to 
go there ‘for anyway—and at this time 
of night? If. you keep -on meddling 
with what don’t --concern. you, you'll 
find yourself locked up, ‘too. What 
business is it of yours? Who do you 
think you are—Sherlock Holmes? And 
what were you doing snooping around up 
in that room this afternoon, anyway, 
throwing cigarettes all over the place? 
Lucky we aren’t all burnt to death in our 
beds.” 

“Go on, blow up. You'll feel better,” 
Jimmy advised easily. “But when you 
light, I'll tell you something. I never 
threw any cigarette stump in the fireplace. 
Somebody had just lit that fire and what’s 
more . . . Well, never mind, that can 
wait.” 

“What is it, Jimmy? Tell me,” his wife 
demanded with a sudden change of tone. 


- “T’ll tell you later. Wait until I come 
back.” 


“No, tell me now. You know how ner- 
vous I am. Unless I know why you're 
going back there—I’ll be wondering what 
is happening to you and .. . 


is A LL right, all right. You win. When 

I went over to throw that first 
pitcher of water on the fire, I got a 
glimpse of something that I want to get a 
good look at—and I don’t want anybody 
else here in the house to know about it 
either.” 

“What was it?” 

“Right on the boards at the edges of 
the hearth a little skim of ashes—not 
much, just a dust—had blown out. And 
there’s a print of somebody’s foot there.” 


“Somebody’s shoe? Was it a man’s or 
a woman’s?” Julia demanded, wide- 
eyed, her voice lowered. 


“No, not a shoe. A footprint—small— 
too small to be a man’s. I just happened 
to catch it, the way the firelight fell on 
it, and what’s more, I didn’t want anybody 
else to notice it. That’s why I’m going 
back.” 

“But what have you got to do with it? 
Stop meddling. Go back there, and as 
likely as not you'll do something else as 
silly as throwing all that water on the 
fire which was in the fireplace where it 
couldn’t do any harm to anything, As it 
is, I’m sure that Miss Payne—Mrs; Brent, 
I mean, I don’t seem to be able to remem- 
ber that she’s married—but anyway, I’m 
sure she’s right. There'll be a terrible 





/Spot-on the-ceiling downstairs. $3 
'. “Heads up, Julia. I didn’t think that 
one would get by you. Use your bean.” 

“For once Jimmy went “uncorrected. 
Julia was too interested. 

“If my cigarette didn’t light that fire— 
and it didn’t—” Jimmy continued, “‘some- 
body must have, wanted to burn up some- 
thing—and I'd like to know what that 
something is. Chances are that every- 
thing’s burnt, but I’m going to have a 
look anyway. That's why I put on that 
fireman act. See?’ 


ULIA walked across to her husband 

and ran her hand affectionately 
through his hair. “I would never have 
thought of that, really, I wouldn’t—until 
it was too late to do any good,” she said, 
which for Julia was praise superlative. 


“Oh, I snap out of it now and then,” 
Jimmy answered sheepishly. “Now, let 
me*see. Give me a quilt or something. 
No, that dressing gown of mine will do,” 
he continued, as he stooped over and be- 
gan to unlace his shoes. 

“What do you want that for?” 

“To cover the crack under 
the door. I’ll have to turn on 
the light, and I. don’t want it to 
show outside while I’m in there 
doing my stuff. But I think I’d 
better wait a little longer and 
give the others a chance to go 
to sleep—if they’re going to 
sleep. Somebody else may have 
as much curiosity about that 
fireplace as I have, but I’ve got 
to take a chance on that.” 

For a while the two sat talking in un- 
dertones. “You'd better go to bed, 
Honey, unless you want to undress in the 
dark,” Jimmy advised. “I don’t want to 
leave a light on in here when I go down 
the corridor.” 

“Go to bed nothing,” Julia decided. 
“Until you come back I’m going to sit 
right here—with my clothes on and my 
shoes on, too. The next excitement in 
this house isn’t going to catch me in a 
pink georgette nightgown that’s nobody’s 
business.” 

“Suit yourself, Honey. Now let’s cut 
out the lights, and I’m off.” 


ERY carefully Jimmy opened the 

door. On tiptoe he slipped across to 
the door into the east corridor. Noiselessly 
he let himself into the dark room, closed 
the door, and after carefully placing his 
dressing gown to make a tight fit over 
the crack, turned on the lights. A glance 
at the fireplace told him that nobody had 
been there ahead of him. It was just as 
he had left it, except that a thin trickle 
of water had crept out from the hearth 
and spread in a thin puddle on the floor. 


“Darn the luck,” he whispered under 
his breath as he looked at it. Except for 
a fraction of the heel, there was no trace 
of the footprint. The water had covered 
the rest. 

He turned his attention to the fireplace. 
Very carefully, so as to disturb nothing 
beneath them he removed the logs and 
laid them to one side on the hearth. Then, 
painstakingly, he began to run his fingers 
through the mass of sodden wood ashes 
that lay between the big+brass andirons. 
He was on the point of abandoning his 
search when, near the edge of the heap, 
he came across a bit of paper, wet and 
smeared with the black stain of the ashes, 
but with the writing still legible. With- 
out stopping to try to read it, he laid it 
aside and continued to dig about. Three 
other scraps rewarded his efforts. But 
he could find nothing more. 


With a last regretful look at the 
puddle that had obliterated the foot- 
print, he had half risen from his crouch- 
ing position on the hearth when the glint 
of something in a crack between two of 
the broad floor boards caught his atten- 
tion. Slipping the end of a match under- 
neath it, he lifted it out. Three beads— 
one blue, one green, and one clear white 
—all linked together in a chain setting. 
He dropped the trinket into a pocket of 





FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH!! 


his waistcoat, and with ‘the four scraps of 

,paper in his hand, his dréssing gown over 
_ this armjscut off the lightsgand noiselessly 
-qlet-himaglf out:ayto the aed dors, All of 
ithe rooms werégstill dark, and a minute 
llater he™“was inside his own. 


° NY luck?” Julia asked. 

“T don’t know,” her husband answer- 
ed as he turned on the lights. “I found 
these scraps in the ashes, but haven’t look- 
ed at them yeti, They thay be just.paper.” 

“And the footprint?”  * 

“No luck. Water had run out on the 
floor and covered it all over except a piece 
of heel—and not enough of that left to 
tell anything by. But I’m almost certain 
it was too small to be a man’s.” 

As he talked, Jimmy removed the 
shade from the lamp on the desk and 
laid one of the soaked pieces of paper 
on the hot electric bulb. 
things dried out in a minute. Then we'll 
see.” While the first and second bits of 
paper were drying, Parr said nothing, but 
he had scarcely put the third one around 
the bulb when he called to his wife. “Come 
here, Julia. Look at this. Wait. Give 
me a piece of blotting paper to spread it 
on. There. What do you know about 
that?” he demanded exultantly, staring 
down at the scrap that lay on the desk 
before them. It was one end of a check. 
About two thirds had been burned away, 
but the writing on the lines beneath the 
date and the printed words “Trust Com- 
pany” were plainly legible. On the first 
line, just beyond the charred edge, was 
“rbyn—$25,000.00.” On the next appear- 
ed “sand” followed by a printed “dollars” 
and in the lower right —_ corner was 
“Ima Brent.” 

“So Mrs. Brent had written Lord Cor- 
byn a check for $25,000, had she?” Jimmy 
mused. He turned over the paper. “Was 
it ever cashed? Yes, look. There’s the 
bank’s stamp—enough of it anyway.” 

The two looked at each other. “Now 
how did that check get there—and who 
knew about it and tried to burn it up? 
That’s what I want to know.” 


EING a woman, I’m much more 
curious to know why Alma Brent 
gave him the check. But look at 
all the rest of the bits you found. Maybe 
there : ” Julia took up one of the 
dried papers. “This doesn’t seem to be of 
any importance. Looks like a bill. Yes, 
that’s it. It’s a bill made out to Wil- 
liam something or other. The rest of the 
name is burnt off. And it’s for . 
Let me see. It’s so blurred I can hardly 
read it. Looks like cornmeal.” Her in- 
terest gone, Julia laid it aside and picked 
up the other dried bit. “This one is just 
the same, only I can read a bit more of 
the name. It’s ‘Wm. Cet a The 
rest is gone. Anything on the piece you're 
drying?” she asked. 

“It’s another like yours. They’re not 
bills though. They’re receipts. See? This 
is the bottom of the sheet and you can 
just see ‘Paid’ stamped there below the 
burnt part.” 

Julia shrugged. “I give up. If only 
the water hadn’t got al] over that foot- 
print. Then perhaps we could puzzle it 
out. Did you find anything else?” 

“Umhuh,” Jimmy mumbled, feeling in 
his pocket. “But I don’t think-it amounts 
to anything. Might have been there for 
months. I found these beads stuck down 
in a crack in the floor by the fireplace. 
Came off some woman’s. dress, I’d say,” 
he suggested, as he dropped them into his 
wife’s hand. 

Julia glanced at them. Then, all inter- 
est, she went over and held them close 
under the light. “Jimmy, these aren't 
beads,” she exclaimed breathlessly: “They 
are a small diamond, sapphire and emer- 
ald, all linked together in a beautiful set- 
ting.” She half closed her eyes thinking 
hard. “And I’ve seen them before. But 
where?” She shut her eyes tight. 

“T’ve got it!” she exclaimed, jumping 
up. “They were part of a sort of fringe 
of pendants which hung at the bottom of 
the long earrings that Irene Trevor wore 
at dinner fast night. Don’t tell me I'm 
mistaken, I know I’m not.” 

(Continued in next issue) 
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Given ANYONE to NAME 
This NEW Perfume — 


ERE is an amazing offer! One that should excite your 
Every man, woman and child has an 

equal opportunity to win this $1,000.00 in cash 
and a trip with all expenses paid to the wonderland of movie 
stars. We need a name for this marvelous new perfume, and 
before we spend thousands of dollars in advertising it, we 
want to be sure it has the best possible name. So important iS 


imagination. 


it that we get a good name, that we 
are offering this splendid prize to 
those who will help us find it. 


YOU CAN BE THE 
WINNER 


Think of it—just by sending us the most suitable 
name you can win $1,000.00 in cash and a FREE 
trip to Hollywood. It doesn’t matter whether the 
name you submit is on the finest stationery, 
ordinary paper or just a card. Only the name 
will count and even the most simple name may 
win. The name may be suggestive of the rare 
fragrance or the everlasting charm of this per- 
fume, or it may be a coined word with no meaning 
but an accent which lends itself to charm and 
romance. The most suitable name will win, and 
if you win the $1,000.00 in cash, you can also have 
the FREE trip to Hollywood if you send in your 
suggestion at once! 


$2200.00 in 
Cash Paid These 


WINNERS 


Mrs. Jobe of South Dakota, 
whose picture appears to the 
left, and Miss Burbank of 
Maine, both submitted the win- 
ning name “Olinol” for our 
new soap, and each received 
$1,100 in cash. Mrs. Jobe and her husband plan to 
use this money and pay on their home. Miss Burbank 
writes that this money “will lend great assistance 
to one no longer able to command a salary.” You 
may be even more fortunate than these two win- 
ners by sending us a name for our new Perfume 
at once, inasmuch as you may receive both 
$1,000.00 in cash and a FREE trip to Hollywood, 
or if you prefer, $500.00 cash—$1,500.00 in all. 
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HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1023 N. Sycamore Ave., 
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Promptness 
C%*D 


Here is a real opportunity to visit the fa- 
mous city of movie stars with all expenses 
paid. You can see the show places of Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles with a private car 
and chauffeur at your command. You can 
spend an entire week with all railroad ex- 
penses paid for, as well as your hotel ac- 
commodations and meals. You will have an 
opportunity of observing a motion picture 
in the making, and seeing some of the stars 
who have appeared on the screen at your 
favorite theatre. This free trip is given the 
winner just for promptness, and is in addi- 
tion to the $1,000.00 in cash. Send a name 
at once, be the winner, and enjoy a glori- 
ous trip to the wonderland of Hollywood 
with all expenses paid, then return to your 
heme with our check for $1,000.00 in your 
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= pocket. If for any reason the winner is 
= “unable to make the trip, we will send the 
TT) $1,000.00 and an additional $500.00 cash for 


bela ta or a total of $1,500.00. 


CONTEST RULES 


This contest is open to everyone except members of 
this firm, its employees and their relatives. 

Each contestant may send only one name. Sending 
two or more names will cause all names submitted by 
that person to be thrown out. The prize will be 
awarded to the one sending the name we choose from 
among those submitted. Contest closes April 30, 1931. 
All names must reach us by that date. Duplicate 
prizes will be given in case of ties. 

To win the promptness prize—or $500.00—the win- 
ning name suggested must be mailed with‘n three 
days after our announcement is read, 
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HOLLYWOOD MARVEL 


PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 222, 1023 N. Sycamore Ave. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Enclosed is my suggestion for a name. 


Date this announcement was read 
Date my suggestion is mailed...... 
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NOTE.—Being prompt qualifies you for the promptness 


prize outlined herein. 
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Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the 
Ultra Violet Ray. LUCKY STRIKE — the finest cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos — the Cream 
of the Crop — THEN— “IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so TOASTING removes harmful 
irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. No 
wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to be 





less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” 


Says 


L. J. HOROWITZ 


Chairman of the Board 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. 


Builders of the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, the Woolworth Building, the Para- 
mount Building, the Equitable Building,, 
New York; the General Motors Building 
in Detroit; the Palmer House in Chicago. 


‘When modern enterprise joins 
hands with sure-footed experi- 
ence, success becomes a cer- 
tainty. The fusion of these two 
important factors has given 
Thompson-Starrett over a billion 
dollars worth of activity in thirty 
years. It is interesting to note the 
application of this same prin- 
ciple in your business. Its clear 
evidence is your use of the Ultra 
Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ oj 
the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos.”’ 


a 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 











Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. L. J. Horowitz to review the reports 
of the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of Mr. Horowitz appears on this page. 


© 1930. The American Tobzcco Co.. Mfrs. 











